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A ORITIOAL COMMENTARY ON THE SONGS OF THE RETURN 
WITH A HISTORIOAL INTRODUCTION 
AND INDEXES." 


By DaNmEL GURDEN STEVENS, Jt. 


PART I. 
LyrnopucTIon AND Discussion or Tne Terie. 

“Tho Hebrew Psalter, like the Torah, came together not as a book, but as a 
Pentateuch.”t ‘This resemblance extends beyond the present artificial and imita- 
tive division of the work, for a critical examination discovers certain indications 
of the actual structure and discerns the component elements which have been 
assembled to form tho present whole. ‘There are found evidences of the exist 
ence of earlier Psalters which have been embodied in thelr entirety, or are repre- 
sented by excerpts. It appears that the Book of Psalms is built up of three great 
strata of Songs, each distinguished by peouliar characteristics: (a) Book I., con- 
sisting originally of Psalms ascribed to David;t (b) Pas. 42-89 marked (except in 
‘the case of the appended group of Korahite Pss. 84-89) by the use, and to some 
extent the substitution, of the name Hlohim for JHVEL; (0) Pss. 90-160, compris 
{ng especially Songs of a liturgical character. ‘These great sections are themselves 
also more or less composite in structure, a fact not s0 readily noticed in the case 
of collection a, but easily recognized as true of collections b and e, which, since 
they were made at later periods, have not passed through so many changes as has 





‘Thesis accepted by the Board of University Studies of Johns Hopkins University for 
‘the Degree ot Doctor of Philosophy. 

HCL K. Oheyni, The Book of Pama, N.Y. 1888, Introd. p. xl; Origin and Religious Con- 
tote of th Patter, Loovton, 1, 

‘Four Pe. ofthis group (3,10, 8 ar fa the Hobrow text anonymous; but of these Ps, 8 
{stn the LXX, esorfed to Davia, and Ps. 10s properly taken with Ps. 9 to form a single pleoe. 
‘Pass and oom to have boon added at s time when the Pralter as a whole waa taking shape, 
(Of, WR. Smith, The Old Mezament inthe eotah Ohare, 188, p, 17. 
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‘the earlier work, so that the several groups of Songs incorporated in them have 
not been assimilated to the extent of losing even external individuality. ‘The 
‘work of the third compiler, in particular, may be quickly resolved into the pre- 
existent shorter collections on which itis based. ‘Thus Pas. 92-100 form a group 
of pieces which, though anonymous, are very similar in thought and expression 
‘two groups (Pss. 108-110 and 188-145) both ascribed to David,—the Halle) Pss, 
(111-118 together with 185-188 which belong to the Halle class)—the fitteen 
‘Songe of “Degrees (120-184) Pas. 148-160, a group of doxologies fitly conclud- 
ing the Pealter,—these form or represent collections marked by community of 
title or similarity in contents. 

“Among the minor Psalters that have contributed to the formation of the 
grand “hymn-book of the Jewish church” is the small group, Pas. 120-194, 
‘mentioned above as contained in the third stratum of compilation. ‘This booklet 
{s individualized, not only by the internal similarities that exist between its parts, 
‘but also by an obvious extemal feature, vs, the title MYoyNF7 “Yur? which ts 
prefixed to each Psalm. Ithas been reasonably considered that in the correct 
explanation of this heading is to be found the Key to ® more complete under- 
standing of the Songs. But concerning the meaning of the confessedly obscure 
phrago great difference of opinion has prevailed, and not one of the numerous 
theories and conjectures proposed has as yet received satisfactory confirmation, 
‘To be sure, that which appears to be the correct dea, has, in part at least, been 
sot forth by both ancient and modern commentators}; nevertheless, it has not yet, 
received the needed support, in that no one has shown that the Psalms in ques- 
tion may bo best interpreted on the Hines marked out n it, ‘To meet this want, 
‘and thus to demonstrate in practice as in theory the correotuess of the explana- 
tion, is the purpose of the present work. Before proceeding to this, it is proper to 
examine the merits of the various other explanations offered, and to show in 
‘what respects they are faulty. 





‘Lirenarone, 

In the preparation of this work, the following works on the Psalms have 
‘been consulted : 

‘Pralmné Quindecim Hammadoth philologice et critice Mustrati a T, A. Clarisse, 
‘Lugdini Batavorum, 1619. 

'B. F. 0. Rosenmulleri Soholia in Vetus Testamentum, Pars Quarta Psalmos 
continens, Ha. Secunda, 8 vols. 1821, 1822, 1828. 

E. Hengstenberg, Commentar aber die Psalmen, Zweite Auf., Berlin 1862. 

‘Die Psalmen erklrt von J. Olshausen, Leipzig 1858. 

‘Commentar dber aie Psalmen nebst beigefgter Uebersetzung, von W. M. L do 
‘Wette, Fiintte Auf., herausgegeben von G. Baur, Heidelberg 1858. 
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Die Psalmen nach dem dberlieferten Grundtexte dbersetet und mit erkldirenden 
Anmerkungen versehen von A. Kamphausen, Leipzig 1868. 

Die Pealmen Gberett wd auagelegt von FP, Hitzig, 2 vols. Leipzig und Heidel. 
org 1868, 1885, 

‘Die Dichter des Alien Bundes erkldrt von H, Ewald, Zweite Ausg., 8 vols, 
Gttingen 1866, 1867, 

‘Die Psalter thelopich-homiletiach Dearbeltt von O. B. Moll, Bielefeld und 
Leipzig 1869-1871. 

Abfassungszeit und Abschluss des Psalters sur Priifung der Frage nach Mak- 
kabderpsalmen, historisch-kritisch untersucht von O. Ehrt, Leipzig 1869. 

Luther's Psalmen-Auslegung, Bin Commentar su den poctischen oder Lehr- 
‘achern des Alten ‘Testaments, aus seinen Worken gesammalt und bearBeiet won O. G 
Eberle, 8 vols. Stottgnrt 1978-1874, 

TNDEORN /X AND WPI? ANID WW NY2"ENT DY, Warsaw 1882, 

Dichtungen der Hebriier sum. erstenmale nach dem Versmasse des Urtextes iber- 
stat von G. Bickell, Innsbruck 1882, 

Kritischer Commentar su den Pealmen von H. Graotz, 2 vols., Breslau 1882, 
1888, 

Biblischer Commentar dber die Pealmen von Franz Delitasch. Vierte tiberar- 
deitete Aufl., Leipzig 1888; the latest edition (by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch) is 
not accessible. 

‘The Book of Psalms Translated by T. K. Cheyne, London 1884, 

‘Die Paalmen aerseet und auagegt von H, Hupteld; tir dle dritte Auf. 
‘bearbeitet von W. Nowack, Gotha 1888, 

‘Die Psalmen auagelegt von ¥. W. Schultz, in the Kurgfusster Kommentar nu 
den heitigen Schriften Alten rend Neuen Testamentes, herausgegeben von H. Strack 
‘und , Zéckler, 6 Abtheilung, Nordlingen 1888, 

Das Buch der Poalmen in neuer und trewer Ueberseteung nach der Vulgata mit 
Sortwihrender Beriteksichtigung des Urtextes von J. Langer, Dritte Auf. Freiburg 
in Breisgau 1889, 

‘The Origin and Religious Contents of the Pealter (Batpton Lectures of 1880), 
by T. K. Cheyne, London 1801. 

‘Die Poalmen dbereetet und erklrt von F. Baethgen, Géttingen 1892, 


‘Tae Tire. 

Scholars have agreed as to the meaning of the first of the two words that 
compose the title. ‘The Shir, as distinguished from the 9V1t) Mixmér, ts 
‘a poetical composition which, if sung at all, s to be rendered without the acoom- 
paniment of music; though the word, as the broader term, may be employed 
‘where the specie designation Mizmér would be more appropriate. But the 
import of the second word, Ma'*I0th, is matter of doubt and uncertainty ; 
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tor while it is easy to give a literal translation of the phrase, it is difficult to 
determine in what special sense it is used here. 

‘Ma‘*16th is the plural of 5y1 Ma‘*1éh, from the stem Sy (prop- 
erly 9) which means go up, to ascend; hence the noun signifles a going up, 
an ascent, and is used in this literal sense of a journey from the lowlands of a 
‘country to high mountainous districts (zr. 7 on it is figuratively applied 
to the thoughts that arise in the mind (Ezek. 11:6). Secondly, it designates that 
‘by which one ascends, a stair or step (1K. 10:19), a8 also a degree on a step- 
‘clock (2 K. 20:9). ‘Then it is employed with reference to what is elevated, an 
upper room (Am. 9:6), and figuratively high rank in society (1 Oh. 17:17), 

‘Upon one or other of these meanings vouched for by Old Testament usage 
not a few exegetes have based thelr interpretations of the title, while others have 
inferred or invented new definitions of the word which they think is used here in 
‘an unique special sense. There is thus no lack of explanations, some more or 
lees plausible, others simply tho offspring of the imagination of commentators, 
‘These explanations will now be reviewed, in order that the validity of their 
respective claims for acceptance may be decided. 

‘Tt has seemed most convenient for the purpose of discussion to arrange the 
various explanations in classes upon the basis of the character which they assign 
to the title; all the attempts at the solution of the vexed problem may thus be 
disposed in four main groups around the following distinctive theories : viz., it 
has been thought: 

A. That the title has » mystical signifleance ;— 

‘B. That Ma'*] 6th is a metrical or rhetorical term ;— 

©. That the title is a liturgical note or direction, referring to the manner 
placo oF occasion, in, oF upon, which the Songs should be rendered ;— 

D. ‘That tho titlo points to the historical events or period which furniahed 
‘the themes of the Psalms. 

In conformity with the plan of treating in the last place that which seems to 
‘be the most satisfactory interpretation of the title and the Psalms, there will be 
discussed first the minor members, then the principal representative of each 


‘group. 








‘THEORY A. 
‘THAT THE TITLE HAS A MYSTICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 

Several of the Church Fathers, following a method of exegesis commonly 
received among them, attached a mystical or allegorical meaning to the word 
Ma'*16¢th in this place. Origen (d. 264), for example, thought of the elevation 
of the mind to divine things; thus he declares [Selecta in Psalmos,* ad Ps, oxix, 


‘Tn J.B. Migno’s Potro 8. Gr. vol. 18: vos ol 7 Aly nad 1 by dvapalvvvrerolueloreloe 
rin bvaSalutn, eal rin by ralg Geis pwornptor, 
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(Hebr. 120)] : “ Only those persons who are ascending in life and in thought are 
fitted for the steps and the mysteries contained in the Songs.”” ‘Euseblus (4. 840) 
seems to explain Ma'*10th of ascent to the divine virtues which men have lost:* 
(Cf. his Commentariorum in Pealmos reiguiae superatits, ad Ps. exix. in Migne 

Patrol s. Gr. vol. 24). ‘Tho same idea was more fully elaborated by Athanasius, 
Dishop of Alexandria (2. 878), who in his treatise de Tituis Pealmorum + secks to 
adapt these Psalms to use as the prayers of those entering the Church, and gradu- 
ally progressing upward in the path of virtue; he definitely explains the title as 
referring to the several stagest in this change of life? Later ecclesiastical 
writers echo this interpretation, arguing mainly from the idea that Ma'*1@h, 
‘as well as its Greok equivalent dnafaljet, signifies only steps leading upwards ; 80 
8, Augustine (A, 480) remarks (narrationes in Pealmos, ad Ps. oxix., Opera in 
‘Migne’s Patrol. s. Zat, vol. 88): “wherever (the word) ‘ateps* ocours in these 
Psalms it signifies those ascending ;” (gradus quomodo in his psalmis positi sunt, 
‘axcendentes vignifcant). The ascents meant here are ‘from the valley of weep- 
ing” to “things unutterable and unthinkable.” Similarly Casstodorus (a, 575) 
‘avers (Brpositioin Paalterium, nd Ps, oxix,, in Migne’s Patrol «. Lat, vol. 70) that 
‘we are not to conceive of the steps as something “earthly or to be mounted by 
corporeal steps... . . but let us understand an ascent of the mind” (terrenum 
‘aut corporis gressibus aubeundum nobis... . . td: mentis aeoipiamus ascensum). 
Of the same opinion were B. Flaocus Albinus or Aleuin,|| the instructor of 
Charlemagne (A. 804), St- Brano,{ founder of the Carthusian order of monks 
(a. 1101), and finally Cardinal R, Bellarmino (4, 1621), who, after mentioning 
(Buplanatio in Psalmos, ad Ps. oxix., Opera ed. Venettis 1726, vol. 6) the various 
explanations offered, concludes as follows: “This is certain, that those ascents, 
whether from Babylon to Jerusalem or up the steps of Solomon's temple, were 











ot sarartobres ind rv rob Oeob acho bvafatov Ini ratra epannevberre ee rv 
dvdifaa terol. 

"opera, Pata 38, 0 Mlgne's Par Gr. vol. 

122s Stanings ofa degre ith prone of fotiaon int, or atainnent ta, an offoe 
cor ent, me’ Goes bares Dost : 
pane) ory munamnbyp wes Ayps nome m%ON fa manoA- ps nA oN 
Zhan BUST AMIORN DIPINNA HPD TAIN The awe ore exslat than the piso or 
royalty, boone royalty is btn by tity steps andthe prosthond by twenty-four, while the 
Tavs obtained through foriatet hinge et. 

7 A unin explnution he bean given ot sho onto Nook ‘of Pima: Gregory of Nyasa hee 
auuamped te thow vata Prior tn Pinar Insertion np 10 Migbo Patrol tO. 
‘ein tat the Polar ints By books lade upto orl pefetons th ve soon ae 
Taps ang one above to other evoréng toe ural sven some patina rue blag come 
Mabteaimsaoh yar the tours of the dasuasion having the etet of sonstaaty cleating the 
oul toward the move eblize unt it reaben the Mgher of witao: Bel ep 7 Wydreor ry 
(pore beep, bk dnpbravon tpl on bebe, 

"Papo Posimos Graduate Sn Mens Paro. Lat 7 10 

1 Conmentarta tn Painot. 
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figures of the ascent of the elect, who, by the steps of the virtues and especially 
of charity, go up from the valley of tears to the heavenly Jerusalem.” 

‘The idea of connecting Ma'+16th with the notion of degrees in the attain- 
ment to moral and spiritual perfection is one that might readily suggest itself to 
‘those whose minds are alert to perceive anything that may be interpreted in a 
spiritual way; the comparison of the path of virtue with a series of steps reach- 
{ng its culmination in heaven, is very old. But an application of the language of 
‘he Songs in accord with the idea is often forced and artificial, and involves an 
arbitrary disregard of the main thoughts in the pieces. A careful distinction 
should in any case be made between the anagogic explanation and the natural 
‘meaning. ‘This was recognized by St. John Chrysostom (847-407) who remarks 
(Bepositio in. Pealmos, in Migne’s Patrol. s. Gr. vol. 51), that viewed “from the 
Iistorleal point of view the Psalms speak of the return from Babylon and make 
‘mention of the captivity there, but if they be taken in a spiritual sense, they lead 
to the path of virtue.” Moreover, the question to be decided is not what views 
have been read into the Psalms by those who employed them for homiletic 
purposes,t but what meaning the poems conveyed to those for whom they were 
originally written and what peculiarity common to them is referred to in the title. 

‘The number of these Psalms (J. ¢. 15) has also given rise to some mystical 
‘speculation, Rabbi Abraham Remokh of Barcelona calls attention to the fact 
‘that it corresponds with the numerical value of the divine name 7} Jah, which 
4s true enough, but the title is not thereby accounted for. St. Jerome (840-420), 
commenting on Gal. 1:18,connects with it the idea of perfection. “Tt may seem 
to some,” says he (Opera, Tomus VIL. p. 895, Bait. alt. Venetiis 1769), “an idle 
thing to observe even the numbers in the Scriptures. Nevertheless not without 
reason do I think that the fitteen days in which Paul stayed with Peter, signity 
full knowledge and perfected learning, if indeed there are 15 Songs in the Psalter 
and 15 steps by which they ascend to sing praise to God,”ete. ‘There is, however, 
zo evidence in the Old Testament to show that the number 15 had a connotation 


Tut cert et axenic tse ede Babyone tx Trae, Hoe er gradu tempt Sax 
aria, tran fate cnt tatoram a er ornare praesent 
Ur alistachrymoram coat deux. 

Ward i rv lovin, be apr Ablow ahora rc bx Raver ar aua- 
Aacag ymuoneowcs rg tein" nak 8 re dvayuy, bee ro uae bpeiy bbw gepeyureie. 

Te is intresting to note here tat, et tho mowing of te Solty of iba Literature and 
Baresi in. Phinda, Deo. #8, 304, Theo P. Wright of te New Crarch Sobol, Cat 
‘ridge Mase, advanced tho someweat remarkable theory thatthe Sonos ef Dares are a pro- 
Diotlo anilpaon ot the career of our Lord through Al the events from te valley of to 
orden tothe Ascension. Boch ta iaterpretatin might be ery eltVing for homie purest 
‘atthe homietio application, fn thin ess tarftched, aout Bot be coated wth tho etal i 
foveal baron of the plocn; st. tho aetrct ofthe writers paper ou rant Palma 
{be Jou Hina Unter Oear, June 368, >. 


Irummatamque doetrinam: eguidem XV. vant earmina tm Prater, e€ XV. gradue, por quoe ad 
‘anendum adacondut Deo. 
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similar to that of the sacred number 7; the observation of St. Jerome's, therefore, 
simply unfounded. But further, upon resolving Aten into its components, 
seven and eight, Jerome discovers fresh symbolism; thus in his remarks on 
‘Beoles, 11:2 (Opera, Tomus ILL., p. 480, edit. Alt. Venetils, 1767) he says: “And 
after that ethical Psalm, i.e. the118th, there are 15 Psalms by which weare first 
instructed in the Law, and then, when the number seven has been completed, 
‘through the mumber eight we ascend to the Gospel. Cassiodorus explains the 
interpretation just given (zpositio in Psalterium, ad Ps. oxxx.): “The number 
seven. ...signities the week on account of the Sabbath of the Old ‘Testament; the 
number eight means the Lord’s day....a fact which pertains to the New Testa- 
ment." Bruno (ommentarius in Psalmos, in Migne’s Patrol. s. Lat., vol. 162) 
adduces additional reasons why the numbers 7 and 8 should refer to the Old and 
‘New Testaments. But it would be {dle to give these notions here in detail, since 
they are merely the fruit of speculative imagination, acting arbitrarily and unre- 
strained by common sense; nothing in the little Psalter suggests a separation 
of its contents in the way indicated above; the latter efght Psalms are marked by 
Old Testament thought and feeling quite as distinctively as the preceding seven, 
so that they cannot be regarded as representative of the New Testament, 

‘This whole plan of charging simple phenomena with grave religious signif- 
‘cance has long since been replaced by the methods of selentifie and historical 
investigation. 














THEORY B. 
‘THAT MA'*LOTH 18 A METRICAL OR RHETORIOAL TERM, 

‘From the analogy of other titles in the Psalter there is no reason to suppose 
that the heading of these Aten Songs might have reference to peculiarities of 
otro or of the structure of the poems. But for considerations satistutory to 
‘themselves a number of scholars have concluded that this is a fact, 

J.D, Michaelis (1717-1701) brought forwardt a conjecture that by Ma‘*]6th 
poetic steps (i. ¢. metre) are meant. In support of this he merely quotes a Syriac 
expression, itself of uncertain meaning: NYU NNDID |e walas darn, 
4 sort of song, perhaps socalled because the modulation asoonded at certain intar- 
vals ag by a ladder (ct he Thesaurus Syracuse. R. Payne Smith, ev. NSD): 
‘Michaelis seems to have found it imposible to give n moze definite explanation; 
but the samo general idea obtained speia! dovelopmentat the hands of Bellr- 
mann (Verowch ter de Merk der Heber, Belin 1818,p. 1000qq). ‘This waiter 





‘Bt pout ethcum dum Paalnum det contertmum oelacum dectmum, XY Palm punt per quot 
primum orudtmur tn lege, e seplanaro rumero expao, poste per opdoadem ad Evangatum wand 

" Septenartus mumeru....aionttent heddomadam proper sabbatum Veterts Tetamentt:eetonar 
us dominio ad Novum pertnat Testamentum, 

's Supplomenta ad Lenten Hebrotea, Pars Bexta,p. 01, Gottingen, 7H; cf bis edition of Cus 
‘el Lexicon Syriacum, 1. C88. 7. 
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founded hisattempt to construct a Hebrew Prosody upon a system of morae, necord- 
ing to which all syllables have the same value, and a change is brought about 
only by the accent; all toneless syllables were short, all heightened by the tone 
185 988 ‘Observing that nearly all the verses in these 
Psalms are of the same length, and that, according to his hypothesis, trochees 
‘occur very frequently, he took Ma‘*1ah to mean trockee; the individual Songs 
are therefore aptly designated a Song of the Trochees. In confirmation of this 
view, Bellermann adduces the passage Gen. 81:10, where the verb YOY) =saltare 
Uap; Ma'*1ah, a derivative from this stem, would therefore be equivalent to 
the Greek rpozolr, But the notion of a tripping movement, inherent in the word 
yoxeioe, does not belong to Ma'*1&h; the idea in the Hebrew word is that of 
ascent from a lower to a higher place, and the usage in Gen. 81:10 (where ;79y) is 
‘sald of rams in the act of copulation) presents no exception to the general mean- 
ing. Aside trom this, however, Bellermann found it inconvenient to follow con 
sistently is own rules as to the metre; ¢. g. Ps. 127:1, which according to his 
theory should be marked thas: 9°5 7193 NO Fn ON—he measured as fol- 
lows: iS TD 85 MinY DN. As Gesenius remarked (Thesaurus Linguae 
Hebrew +. . YD he might jost as well have taken Ma'*]@h to mean 
fambus. ‘This is not the place to discuss his system of Prosody ; de Wette (om- 
mentar, Binleitang, p. 88) bas observed that be did not succeed in showing that 
the Hebrews had any particular metre; and his explanation of Ma'*10¢h 
remains simply an unsupported conjecture. 
MA‘+L RI A TRONNICAL TEM FOR A RIYTIMIC FIGURE, 

‘The interpretation next to be considered deserves attention not only because 
‘Proposed by a scholar whose memory is honored by every student of Hebrew, but 
‘Also for the reason that it is based on the observation of phenomena actually 
occurring in these Psalms. W. Gesenius (1786-1842), the noted Halle professor, 
‘maintained (in the Hallische Literatur-Zeitung, 1818, No. 206, cf. his Commentar 
‘ther den Jesaia, Leipzig, 1821, pp. 570, 790, and bis remarks in the Thesaurus Lin- 
‘quae Hebrove 2. v. OY) that the title refers to a certain rhythmic figure in the 
Songs, according to which a terrace- or ladder-Iike ascent in the structure of verses 
and the movement of thought is obtained by the repetition of a part of a verse in 
combination with fresh elements at the beginning of the verse following. 
Mal'*1Gh is therefore used here in a figurative sense as a technical term 
descriptive of the verse-structure of the Songs; and the title is to be rendered: 
‘a Song of Degrees” (Canticum gradwum), #0 that this once meaningless phrase 
4n the Authorized Version now gains a definite connotation. The figure is sald 
‘to be most clearly seen in Ps. 121:* 











The craton sven bre ates trom F Deliss's Ben! Commentary, tented 
‘Rev. David Eaton, London, 1580. ‘4 
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‘tt up mine eyes to the mountains; 
‘Whence will my help come? 
My help cometh trom Jahve, 
‘The maker of heaven and earth. 
‘He will not suffer thy foot to totter, 
‘Thy keeper wil not shamber. 
Behold, sumbereth not and sleepeth not 
‘The heper of Israel. 
ahve is thy keeper, 
ahve is thy shade upon thy right hand. 
‘The sun shall not smite thee by day 
‘Nor the moon by night, 
‘ahve shall Keep the from all evil, 
He shall keep thy soul. 
ave shall keep thy going out and thy coming in 
From henceforth even forever. 

‘This explanation bas been approved by de Wette, who includes the newly 
Ascovered form of structure among the artistic rhythms of Hebrew poetry (Oom- 
‘mentar, Binlettung, p. 64); but it has been developed more fully by O. Bhrt and 
Franz Delitzach, According to Ehrt, not only are the individual Songs composed 
‘in the special rhythm, but the entire booklet exhibits a slmilar systematic dispo- 
sition of its contenta; his {dea represents the extreme limita to which those who 
follow tho lead of Gesenius in explaining the title might be tempted to go, but it 
1s an extension of the theory not warranted by the evidence in the Psalms.* 

‘While Gesenius admitted that in several Songs the figure doos not ocour, 
Delitzsch thinks that all of them are marked to a greater or less degree of proml- 
rence by the same rhetorical feature, and that on account of this common pect 
arity they have been placed together. ‘Though the structure does not appear in 
‘tho same way throughout, yot “it is enough that here as nowhere else * * * 








inks tat the 15 Song form a connooted whol in which may be observed aa upward 
rogrots of feellag from tho lowest degree of pain tothe highest degree of joy: alo & gradual 
ovelopment of the events tnd experlenoos that form the historical backround from the Inst 
Deriod ofthe exile to the bullding of the tomople. So tho Palme fall to threo groups as prod 
ota of thrwe nucoeestve periods (a) four Pealms (30-1) ot the Hse; (2) five Pastas (M38) 
bf the earlor tos of the Return; (c) six Panis (19-190 of the period of the building of the 
‘Tomple, Dut this vision te not Justied by the contents of the Paalms, not one of which 
iappearsto havo boen composed uring tho exile. Paalm 12, with its clear representation of 
‘Torumiom aa rebuilt and ofthe temple-worship as restored must have beon composed subse 
‘Guent to the third porlod recognized by Hhrt. As elsembere in the Paniter, the chrouclogioal 
‘Srder of composition is by no means the present order of arrangement: for, in that case, Ps. 128 
Should be placed after Pe 18, a Song ‘hich releots the Mossanto hopes ot Haggat and Zeok- 
{tiah, This erles of word-potures appoars not as logically Gevsloped historial reoord, Dut 
ng volume node, unarrange, exept per 

fr to place 
















‘long plocos (og. 12,180 ls porbaps brighter than that of the opening Psalms 19 1), yet & 
‘Gotnod predation ta tho feelings of thecoogregation as rected inthe poems cannot bemade out, 
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parallelism retires into the background, and a preference is expressed for the use 
of this figure.” 

‘The posaibility of using Ma'*14h as terminus tchnicus in the sense required 
may be admitted, though the title would then stand as something unique among 
‘the headings of the Psalms. But especially in the absence of any other example 
‘of the term with this peculiar significance, the Songs themselves must furnish 
strong evidence to establish the alleged meaning. If this form of structure is 80 
Aominant a characteristic as to lend individuality to the body of Songs in ques- 
tion, sharply distinguishing it as a whole from the great mass of the Psalter; if it 
is the one peculiarity possessed by each Song which would account for the forma- 
tion of the separate book designated by a special title—then the explanation of 
Gesenius may be stamped as correct. But these necessary conditions are not ful- 
filled. For the rhetorical figure described above is not conspicuous in these 
Panlms. Gesenius (Thesauree s. v. F731) mentions twenty-six out of the one 
‘bundred and one verses in these Psalms as illustrating the rhythmic ascent in 
thought and language, viz.: 121:1, 2, 8, 4, 5; 128:2, 8, 4; 128:8, 4; 124:1,2, 8, 4,5 
126:2, 8; 129:1, 2; 190:5, 6, 7, 8; 181:2; 188:2,3; to this number Delitzsch adds 
thirty-eight: 120:2, 8, 5, 6,785 1 124:75 126:1, 2, 8, 
4; 126565 12721, 2, 8,45 128:1, 2 4, 5, 6; 120:8; 12:2, 6,8, 16, 18, 145 184:1,2,8. 
But a great many of these alleged examples are clearly not legitimate. Instances 
of repetition are numerous in these Songs, but of various kinds. In the matter of 
‘word-figures, the position occupied by the repeated word or words is the deter- 
mining consideration ; so in Ps. 122:2, 8: 

DoeNy Ty! we WH MNIDy 
Anan Doe 

+2, Our feet do indeed stand in thy gates, O Jerusalem ! 

8, Jerusalem, that i rebuilt asa ety. 

‘The repetition clearly belongs to a different category from that in Ps, 18:18, 14: 
Y) 3vAD? Mt [SS MA INI 1D 
DMN *D SwR ND IY Ay AMD DNt 

18, For JHVH has chosen Zion, he has desired it for his dwelling. 

‘14, This is my habitation forever ; here I will dwell, for I have desired it. 

In the latter passage the repeated word stands at the end, not the beginning, 
of the second verse; this is also the case in Ps. 128:1, 2; 124:4, 6; 122:7, 8; 127: 
8,4; 184:1,2, Further, the repetition of the phrase deceitful tongue in Ps. 120:2,8 
4s not analogous to the empbatic reiteration of whole clause in Ps, 124: 

Sater sea Tone 9 Aw mn 19 
wo ne mt Ad 
“If we had not had JHVH—Israel should say; 
If we had not had THVE™. 
or in 129:1,2. 
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It will be clear, then, that if the terminology of classical rhetoric be employed, 
all the cases of repetito cannot be described as coming under any one of the spe- 
cial heads, but several varieties of the general gure may be distinguished, or at 
least it may be said that something analogous to the constructions employed by the 
Greek and Latin writers is to be noted; ©. g, Anastrophe (the case in which the 
last word of a sentence, clause or verse is the first word of the next) occurs in 
122:2,8; Anaphora or Hpanaphora (I. ¢. repetition of the same word at the head 
‘of successive clauses) is to be noticed in 124:8,4, 6; 122:8,0; 198:6%, 6; 188:2,85, 
while 122:4 7) DIY OIL “the tribes, the tribes of Jah ”—may be an exam- 
ple of Anadiplose repetition of a single word in immediate succession), a term 
‘which Baethgen (Commentar, p. xx.) thinks applicable to the structure noticed by 
Gesenius, Climas or Bpiploke, to which Gesenius, Ehrt and Delitrsch liken the 
‘gure, does not appear.” 

Its likewise clear that the definition given by Gesentus is not applicable to 
all these cases, ‘The mere recurrence of a word or phrase does not mark the pas- 
sage as an illustration of the structure, ‘Thus Delitzsch is certainly not justiied fn 
claiming as examples such instances as 182:2%, 6> where the phraso Aighty One of 
‘Jacob's repeated at the end of the third verse subsequent to the ono in which it 
first appears; or 182:0, 16, these two verses betng parallel passages in the prayer 
and the antiphonal response, and verse 10, by almost literally repeating the 
phraseology of verse 0, emphasizes the idea of a literal fulfilment of the petition. 
‘Nor can 127:8,4; 126:1,2; 184:1,2; 120:2,8, in all of which the repeated expros- 
tion fs found in the second member of the second verse, be properly included 
‘among cases of the peculiar rhythm, If repetition alone be the requisite essential 
to the existence of the structure, then the title, in case it has the reference 
alleged, ceases to be distinctive, since the great majority of Psalms might then be 
fitly termed “ Songs of Degrees” for the repetition of a key-word {8, like paral- 
Jelism, an essential element of pootry, being a common rhetorical device to secure 
‘attontion to the primary thought, or to fix the thesis asserted in the mind of the 
hearer or reader. ‘Thus in 121:6sqq. the frequent reiteration of the word keep 
“Wu and of JEVH arises from the desire to lay stress on tho idea of divine pro- 
tection trom the dreaded evils; as here preservation is the key-word, 80 in Pe. 
122 peace and prosperity form the inspiring theme. 

Again in many places, where owing to the repetition of some expression the 
‘gure might seem to ocour, the phenomena may be explained as due to reasons 
other than that of artistic composition according to the formula of this Agure. 
In soveral of the Songs antiphonies are to be observed; thus in the caso of Ps. 
191, the alleged most perfect example of the degreelike structure in this ittle 
Psalter, representation of a dialogue in vv. 1-4 necessitates question and 
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response in language only formally different; s0 v. 2, spoken in reply to v. 1°, 
takes up the last words of the preceding hemistich : 


SY NPN OTT ONY NUN 
ma oye my 
1, Traise my eyes towards the mountains; 
‘Whence will my help come? 
2, My help comes from JHVH. 
And in a similar way in the second stanza y. 4, which voices a sentiment in 
strong opposition to that in v. 8, repeats the concluding phrase of that verse 
It is noteworthy that no such verbal connection exists between the two stanzas. 
‘Also in Ps. 184, v. 81s spoken in response to the addressin vv. 1, 2. 

Parallelism of the ordinary sorts seems to have been the operating influence 
{n tho following passages: Ps. 126:6; 124:4, 6,7; 125:2; 128:2; 128:1, 2, 4, 5,6; 
127:8, 4; 182:18, 14; 180:5; 120:6, 6; 128:8, 4; 127:1. In addition to these the 
following instances of parallelism occur: 120:2, 5; 121:5, 6,7; 12:7; 126:4, 5 
(antithetic); 126:2, 5 (antithetic); 127:2; 128:8; 129:2 (antithetic), 7 ; 180: 
182:2-7, 16, 17, 18 (antithetic). This eminent characteristic of Hebrew poetry is 
‘therefore not thrast into the background by some new structure, but maintains 
its importance here as elsewhere. 

In two passages repetition seems to be due to an explanatory marginal gloss 
that has erept into the text; in Ps. 181:2, the words yb) %y OID Like a 
‘weaned child is my soul within me—constitute simply an exegetical note on the 
‘verso; and in Ps. 198:2 the same is true of the phrase: 1D OY TW [INN [pt 
YMA the beard of Aaron that flowed down to the collar of his garment. 

‘Thus by far the greater number of the verses claimed by Gesentus and 
‘Delitusch as examples of the structure they describe find explanation in another 
way. Those that remain do exhibit a peculiar form of which there will be occa- 
sion to speak presently ; but they are too few to give character to the book. This 
fact alone is enough to confute the idea that a title was given these Songs 
because of a peculiarity in the structure of the verses. But this is not all; for 
the title, if it is to be explained as Gesenius suggested, would not be distinctive, 
since numerous examples of a structure the same as that in the few verses just 
alluded to, are to be found elsewhere in the Psalter, and in other books of the Old 
‘Testament. 

‘Those who uphold the theory have already observed that the structure they 
describe is a characteristic feature of the Song of Deborah (Judges 5) and have 
noted other examples, ase. g. Isa. 17:18 and 28:20qq. But there are many other 
poetic passages that conform precisely to the conditions laid down in the defini- 
tion. A fitting example is Ps. 20; here repetition for the sake of emphasis is 
noteworthy in the case of the theme TAI yp the vole of JITVHE, which ooours 
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seven times in the eleven verses of the poem; but this sort of reiteration is 
altogether unlike that in vs. 1, 2: 
sew 3D AND I3N WN Id MA"? 137 ON 9D MIA IA 
Give to THVH—O ye sons of the mighty 1 
Give to THVH glory and strength 1 


Give to THVH the glory of his name! 
or that in ¥. 6: 
Ja AN Oe MA DWN DMN TI” MA yp 
‘The wien of JHVH break th cedars, 


‘Yea, THVH breaks the cedars of Labanon— 

or in vs. 8 and 10, Here may be seen the construction of which Gesenius took 
note; v.2 borrows its opening expression from the seoond hemistich of v. 1, 
‘which in turn {s in part a reproduction of the first homistich; each halt-verse is 
something of an advance over its predecessor, so that the whole as not inaptly 
‘been compared to a torrace-like ascont in thought. ‘The general form of structure 
of which the above fs a special type is, therefore, tly termed climatic parallim 
cor aacending rhythm. 

Soveral varieties of this construction may be distinguished : (1) as in the 
‘Psalm just quoted, one of the prevailing forms which it assumes consista of the 
repetition of somo element of a preceding er/xor or hemistich in combination with 
‘afresh expression complementary or descriptive, in the verse or member follow- 
‘ing; this an especial feature in the Song of Deborah, Judges 6: cf. v. 4 

Yb) Yow DI AW 


iD 1H) O'DY Dd 
Barth trembled, and the heavens dropped, 


‘Yea, ths clouds dropped water, 


+ Of. 8, Driver, Inroduetion tot LAerture ofthe Old Testament, New York, 18, p84. 
‘interesting examples of thls construction ooour tn Assyrian Literatures thus in TV 1* 
‘ogg, aro found these i 





ower sera, 
con omar srosrieg,wutavcotae wong 
‘oto folowing pane frm ho Des of ar, 184 6: 
vi oroie hres ina Radha 
‘op DED! and) Sadar 
Gop ine pitt baba 
Siva babame itrube anteu 
‘Wen Tota arivd at the entrance tthe ad whence there 0 return, 
ho aarsnd e porter 
Oratehor otto rater opan ty ute 
ponthy ete tar Tm oom 
ie heron Sra 
Shamir ais toae ting beac his nthe soatodcoscxtnnry contraction a Vedi 
sone tus connate penn tthe bpanig ott anan of some esyreion ooo 
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v. map 1399 190 DT 
Sy se mT 3BD 13'D Tt 
‘The mountains quaked before JHVH 
‘That Sinai before JHVEH, God of Israel. 
Of. also vs. 7, 11, 18, 19, 20-24, 28%, 27, $0; the same construction is found in Isa. 
99:5, 6; Ps. 96:18; 97:5; 96:5; 10:9; 95:10; 185212; 116:12; Inn. 17:12, 18; and 
the poetic fragment Judges 15: 
pimian "an Non 3 
wy ox n'a OMA 173 
‘With the javo-bone of an ass—a heap, ttoo heaps— 
With the jar-tone of an ass I emote a thousand men, 

‘Somewhat analogous to this is the form of expression noticed by Canon 
Driver (Introduction, p. 122) as one of the peculiarities of the Priests’ Code: “A 
statoment is first made in general terms, and then partly repeated for the purpose of 
receiving closer limitation or definition;” e.g. Gen. 28:11: Noy, my lord, hear me; 
“Tove thee the fl, anda forthe cave init, 9 FHA OY "33 NY? TAN]? 
_Lgiveit to thee, in the presence of my people I give it to thee;* of. the other examples 
hho gives (ib. p- 122, n. 7) vito, Gen, 1:27; 6:14 2, 90; Bx 12:4, 8; 
16:16, 95; 25:2, 1, 18, 19, ete, 

(2) A second variety comprises those cases in which the flow of the sentence 
or verse is interrupted, usually by a vocative, and then in resumption the words 
fiready spoken are repeated ; s0 in Pa. 60:52: WH MA PINK IW WH 
Srre Mapy YI Wilh which hy enemies reproach, JHVH, with which 
they reproach the footsteps of thy anointed (people) ; and in Ps, 98:10: 71377 '3 
YTDNY PIN AIT 1D NT PIN For toy ty enemies, JHVHL, For oy thy 
memies wt perish; algo in Ba, 98:8; O41, 9; 96:75 118:15 1161 5 TTT 5 
Isa, 26:15; Ex. 15:16; Ps. 57:8; Jer. 81:21. 

(@) Tt sometimes happens that single word or phrase in a verse or hemistich 
ts repeated in the one following, where it serves as the basis or point of departure 
for the new thought; e. g. Ps. 25:3: OMUNIT Ww WI NX? PP 79 02 

















Jing ot the cows of tho stansa next preceding: 6.4. Rig-Veta I-82 1.2. (Ct. Bi-Yeda, deratst 
Tn ehtinchen ts eriouternien_anmerinungen veredhen ron H. Graasmann, Latpeg, 2871, xwelter 
Thell, 8.39: 
4. Jetat will fob Indra's Holdenthatensingen. 
‘ie ersten, die dee Bittons Herr vollbracht bat; 
rschiug den Drachen, less dle Wasser eten 
‘and spaltete der Wolkeaberge Biche. 
12 Br schlug den Drachen wolcher muf dem Berg ing, eto, 

‘mais phonomenca furnishes a means to detect interpolations inthe Vedas: if, for example, 
such a Zyancotion as indicated above exiets Detwoea stanzas 1nd 8 of a poet, the second 
cree ess peosumably aa addition inserted by alntor hand. I am indebted for the foregoing to 
Professor Bloomtel. 

A Gt Diver's remarks in Ris erticl edition of the Hebrew text of Levitious, p.28 (ad. €:4) 
(part of Haupts Saored Booka of the Ot Testament). 
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DPM Yea, lt none that wait for thee be putto shame; Wet owe Be pu to shame who Wie 
toithout eauses Ps. 25:7, 8: According to thy kindness do thou remember me, HV H, 
ANP WH Sw MA aw [YB Jor thy goodness’ sake Good and upright is 
JHVET; Bs. 1:19; 98:1, 3; 94:2, 8; 00:18; 9:17, 18; 11:4, 5; Ian. 0:25 20:8,4, 

‘The construction is, as Driver observes, of comparatively rare oecurrence and 
all but peculiar to the most elevated style; and it should be added, is one of the 
oldest forms of Hebrew poetry. 

In the so-called Senge of Degrete tho following verses illustrate this sort of 
parallelism: under variety No. 1 belong: 120:5,0; 128:8,45 122: 6; 126: 
180:6, 7 (corrected text); 124:4,5; 180:5,6 (corrected text); under No. 2 belong : 
1041125 120:1,25 and under No.8: 122:2, 9; 120:6,7 5 14:7 ; 180:7,8; 1942, 8. In 
all 27 verses of § Panlms (or, if 121:1,2 and 8,4 ao to be included in class No. 8, 81 
verses of 9 Psalms) may bo considered as examples of this structure; but, a8 
remarked by Drive, tho examples aro in soveral cases much less foretble and dis- 
tinct than those mot with in other parts of the Psalter; so especially 12:1 saa. 
‘Here, as elsewhere, tho construction ts confined to two or three verses in & Psalm, 
tis clearly not a charaoterstio of the booklet as a whole. 














THEORY 0. 
TE TIVE A LITURGICAL NOTE, 

‘That the title may be a Liturgical noto or direction is one of the possbilities 
‘which an investigator would naturally take into scoount, since {t is suggested by 
‘the analogy of other headings which obtain most satisfactory explanation in this 
way; 6. g, the title of Pa. 80, FYDFT MDM WY A Song of the Dadication of te 
‘Temple—alludes, not to an event in the life of David, but to the occasion on which 
{in Inter days the Psalm was publicly recited (et, Soferim 18:2) eiz.,om the annt- 
‘vorsary of the dedication of the temple by Judas Maccateeus (1 Mace. 4, 62804.); 
ct, 78 Fysalna, John 1022; Ps, 92, entitled MIWTT OV “Wer A Song for the Sad- 
bath-day, 18 an instance (the only one in the Hebrew Psalter,) of a Psalm 
‘appointed to be used in public worship on a specified day of the woek;* finally, 
directions to the chiet-musician are quite frequent. 

‘Many commentators have therefore offered explanations based on the assump- 
tion that the obscure title is of this nature. Rabbi Sasdya Gaon, who renders 
the words tasbih(n lillahi biraf'l sauti Praise o God with a loud wiee, 
conceived of the phrase as referring to tho tone of voice in which the Psalms 
should bo chanted, apparently supposing that a higher key was intended to be 
‘used. Of the same opinion wore Calvint and Luther; but the Intter adds his own 
{dea that the Songs were so named because “sung in an elevated place, a higher 














‘tn tho LX, notiows slur to this aro prefred to several Songs, ls i $8: 8; 85 OL Che 
Driver, Iniroduction, 9. 80,404 A. Neubauer, ia Studla Blea, T. (Oxford, 18), . 
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choir (hence his translation: Bin Lied im hdhera Chor), by the priests or Levites 
(of whom there were 24 orders), pechaps choir over choir.” In support of this is 
‘quoted the passage 2 Chron. 20:19, where it is said that the Levites stood up to 
prise Goa yyy YT NYP with avery ld wie; ut here, a8 the pans 
tion shows, MOYR(=Y9 +77 airective is diferent word from Ma'*14h. 

‘Ton Ezra conjectured that Shir Hamma'*]6th may have been the open- 
ing words of a song to the tune of which the Psalms were to be chanted. But it 
such were the case, there would be expected the presence of a preposition before 
the phrase as in other titles which, though many of them are obscure, seem best 
explained as denoting the tune or instrament to be employed; ¢. g.in Ps. 8:15 
1; 84:1: FYPAT OY to (the tune or music of) the Gitith; im Ps. 4215 6:1: "ID 
Aoith stringed instriments; in Bs. 80:1: PTY DI ON to (the tune of) TAlies, 
wt tstimony;’” cf, 0:1; 48:1; 68:1; in 21: AMVTT MON OY to (the tune 
of) * the hind of the morning; or at Teast [YY3I34 tothe chief musician, would be 
profixed as in Pas. 57, 68, 69, 75, where the words that follow, MUN ‘9K do not 
destroy—perhaps signity a tune named from the frst words of a song* for which 
st was originally composed. 

‘According to Luther, some explain the Songs as “Psalms of rising up” from 
‘he notion that they were sung at the end of the services, when the congregation 
‘was dismissed. But Ma'*1ih does not convey any such idea. 

“Another more fancifal supposition (quoted by Clarisse) attributes the title to 
tho circumstance that the rendition of the Songs in the eervices was accompanied. 
by the masie of a stringed instrument on which the hand of the player ascended 
‘or descended; while yet another conjecture of Jewish origin makes the phrase a 
compendiom for MYOIY ANE Ne “A Song of hundred holocaust,” 1. 
ssung on the occasion of such an offering. 

‘rime 60X08 OF THE STEPS. 

‘A Jowish explanation (found in Saadya and evidently formulated at a much 
earlier time), which has some degreo of plausibility, is quoted by David Qamehi 
(1155-1286) in his note on Ps. 120.t “It is said that the Levites repeat them ( 
‘the Songs) on the fitteen steps in the mountain of the temple between the court 
of Israel and the court of the women, by which they ascend from the court of the 
‘women to the court of Israel, and they repeat one Song on each step.”” Similarly 
Gretz thinks the title was conferred for the reason that the Péalms were sung 
‘on the fitteen steps of the inner court by the Levites in the nights of the Feasts 
cof Booths, to heighten the joy at the ceremony of the water-libation ; for the 
‘express purpose of such use the Songs were collected in one book. ‘This idea 
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appears to be based on a passage in the Mishnah, Suecah, 6:2 (ef. Middoth 2:5) 
‘wher, in the description of the services during the Feast of Booths, itis sald : 
“pious and respectable men danced with torches in thelr hands and sang 
songs of praise, and the Levites accompanied them with harps and numberless 
{instruments of music." On the fifteen steps, which led down from the court of 
the men to that of the women, corresponding to the fifteen Ma'*16th in the 
Psalms, the Levites stood with instruments of muslo and sang.” ‘The words, 
“corresponding to the fifteen Ma'*16th in the Psalms ”—must, It appears, be 
regarded as a parenthesis, while the words following them resume the interrupted 
narrative. From this parenthesis it would seem that the fifteen steps in the 
‘ample wore thought to have been built to correspond with the fitteen songst it 
{is neither sald nor implied that the Paalms were #0 named because sung on the 
steps. The Mishnah merely notes a parallelism in number between the Songs 
‘and the steps, without asserting the employment of the Psalms in the service or 
giving an explanation of the name, But the passage may have given occaston for 
tho riso of the idea, ‘Tho translation of the LXX. Hp rv dvapaludy (Vulgate : 
canticum gradisum) might be taken as indicating that, at the time this version was 
prepared, the view that the Psalms wero “Songs of the Stops” was in exiatenco; 
Dut, on the other hand, it may bo urged that the LXX. slmply attempted to give 
f literal translation, and had in this caso, as in the matter of other titles, no 
clear view of the meaning, 
‘Pho title given in the Targum, NOVANT |YPOD OY NANT NY 
“The Song which was sung at the rising of the deep ”—has boon thought to refer 
to a tradition which is found in the Genara of the Talmud, In tho Talmud 
Torushalma, Sanhedrin X., 20a, it is related that when David was digging the 
foundations of the temple, and had dug to a depth of 1600 cubita without reach- 
{ng the bottom of the abyss, he found a fragment of pottery; he was about to 
remove it, when it warned him to desist, saying that when the earth was shaken 
and broken by the thunder of God’s voice on Sinal, it was placed hero to restrain 
‘tho doop, which would otherwiso submerge the world. David did not heed the 
‘warning, and immediately the deep threatened to inundate the world, Abito- 
phel, who stood by, rejoiced, supposing that David would be destroyed, and that 
hho would obtain the throne, But, alarmed at a threat of David, he told what 
‘would obviate the danger. David then commenced to repeat these Songs, one 
Song for each hundred cubits the deep hind risen, and the threatened evil was 
averted. Abitophel, in spite of his timely suggestion, was strangled. 
oye Mwy won wD pw Ay’ dw AryD ATMA MdyD Mwy won bys 
frie paotk yy 433 praiy ond POS BoA 
‘of. tue Apoceypbal Goepal of the Birth of Mary, Vi-1: rant autem etrea templum furia 
quindecim gradu peckmor qutndeci aacensions gradu. Now there wore about the temp, 
Second tothe Attoon Songs of the Stee, Itai to ascend. 


08. Cbeyno, Origin of the Peer, p 0. 
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‘SubkOih, 58%, contains a slightly different account, according to which the 
deep first rose, then sank below its normal level, but was restored to its usual 
‘height when David repeated the Songs. ‘The fabulous character of the story is 
too obvious to require remark. 

“Among the many curlous theories put forward, its not surprising that one 
involving mathematics occurs. ‘This is given by Hiteig (after Venema) who 
thinks that, according to the use of Ma‘*1h in the Old Testament, only actual 
steps can be meant; and, taking bis cue from the Misbnic passage quoted above, 
he supposes the steps of the temple* are referred to. From Ezek. 40:6, 22, 26-81, 
84, 87, it is clear that even at the time of the first temple, the ascent to the outer 
court was made by seven steps, and from this to the inner court by eight. It will 
be noticed that Ps. 120 consists of seven verses, Ps. 121 of eight, as though the 
former was meant to serve asan entrance to the outer court, the latter as an 
entrance to the inner. ‘Then there were ten steps leading up (Ezek. 40:49 LXX.) 
to the porch in front of the temple. Now Pss. 120-129 were perhaps all of them 
composed by a single author and formed an independent booklet. Pss. 120 and 
121 might readily receive the title “Song of the Steps” on account of their 
respective lengths; perhaps the writer purposely limited the number of verses 
they should contain and prefixed to them the title. ‘Then « collator applied the 
‘name to the other Psalms of the groap, making each serve asa step; Anally a 
‘second redactor, influenced by the same consideration that procured a name for 
Pas, 120 and 121, extended the uso of the title to Pss. 180sqq. which came imme- 
Aiately after the original group in the Book of Psalms. 

‘The explanation is ingenious, but arbitrary and artifical. While an author 
might capriciously bestow a title on his work in the way indicated above, yet it 
isimprobable. ‘The (author or) authors of these Psalms had more serious matters 
to occupy their attention than the whimsical idea of correspondence between the 
‘umber of the verses and of the steps. And if the first person was so much 
influenced by his knowledge of the construction of the temple as to give a mean- 
ingless title to a portion of his work, he would certainly have seen the possibility 
of extending the same title to the remaining portion. 

‘SONOS OF THE FEASTJOURNEYS. 

According to the theory which is now generally accepted, this booklet received. 
its name from the fact that the Songs contained in it were employed by com- 
‘panies of pilgrims on their way to the Holy City to keep the great annual feasts, 





"Cf. Hippoiytus, Bragmenta tn Paaimot, Migne's Patrl.«. Gr., Vol. 0: wéi re atrob tial 
ees ri dvaBaluin Gal, tov Sptpte cevrecidera, Boot eat of doafalpol rob rack, réxe 
Groitas ras bvopbceie xepubzectas bv 70 Ebbup wat by8bp Spit : “Ad ngatn, there are also 
certain others called Songs of the Stops, {a number Afteen, as was also the number of the steps 
fof the temple and which show thereby, perhaps, that the steps are comprehended within the 
‘umber seven and the number eight.” 
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‘Phis was the opinion of Agelius (a. 1608) and Venema (1607-1787), and the 
‘majority of more reoent writers strongly commend it.* 

Ma'*1Gh would then mean feas-journey, a usage of the word which, though 
‘without example, is possible, since the verb 7753) is regularly employed in speak- 
{ing of such ascents to Jerusalem; of 1 Kgs. 12:27, 28;t Zech, 14:16; Ps. 122: 
‘Tho uso of Ma'*1Gh in Bera 7:9 of zra's founey from Babylon to Jerusalem, 
taken in connection with the meaning of the verb, seems to justify the usage of 
the noun (1) of any ascent to Jerusalem, then (2) as terminus technicus, of the 
pilgrim-journeys in particular.t ‘This can be maintained however only as & pos- 
sibility. ‘The plural Ma‘*]6th would then be explained as referring to the three 
‘great annual feasted (90 Hupfeld). But W. B. Smith (Old Testament in the Jewish 
‘Church, 1. ed. p. 415, m. 7), adopting the Idea (drst proposed by Ewald, Dicer d, 
Alten Bundes, 1866, 1.1, p. 262) that the title eould not have been originally pro- 
‘Axed to each Psalm, explained the phrase as a singular not very correctly formed 
from a previous collective title MYT NY The Songs of Ascent. Moro cor. 
rect seems tho iden supported by Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, p. 59 note) that 
NOY MY = MOYO WY, and is the same idiomatic construction as in 
tho phrase MYDNIT MVD ancestrat houses, ‘Tho title thus belongs to the collection. 

Since no argument, excopt that of possiblity, can be drawn from the words 
of tho ttle, the necessary proot to establish the theory must be derived from other 
‘sources, And first, facts axe adduced to show that the existence of Songs 
Antonded for use on the pilgrim-Journeys is probable, According to the Law (Ix. 
‘28:14-17 ; Dout. 16:16), thrice in & year all the males of Israel were required to 
‘appear before HVE: at the feasts of unleavened bread, of weeks and of taber- 
nacles, It may safely be assumed that plous adherents of the faith, desirous ot 
attending those festivals in Jerusalem, would assemble in companies in order to 
‘make the journey with greater convenience and safety, In view of the analogous 
‘customs of other peoples, both Aryan and Semitie it not unlikely that the 
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UTho dea of Theat, who understands by Ma' 10th the statoos, oF stopplng places slong 
tho route of aoent ts untenable both Because there Is no evidence that auch stations existed, 
Aud boceuve D'pBD (ot Bx 1, where this word means atation) oF OPO (Ia, #:10) musk 
‘then have been used. 

‘TOE. note +p. 2. 

cueyne (Ortotn of the Peller, p. 81 snstan 
‘ting; 6, Murray (Origin and Growth ofthe Prana, #0489, supposes 
‘hot lnike the Gresk gunes aod afforded the motive for many literary works that have Deca 
owt, “Around auch gatheriags there always grows up a luxurlant ballad postry, and our col~ 
leotor has gtthered from it some ofthe oholoet of those which were connected with ther ells 
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pilgrims sang songs on the march or around their camp-fires, though the passages 
(Isa. 90:29; Ps. 42:5) brought forward by Hupfeld and Moll do not establish this, 
since both refer simply to the music of festive processions in the Holy City. 
Special emphasis is lala upon the character of the Psalms themselves. In- 
eed, if these fifteen pieces are a compilation of hymns desigued for use on the pil- 
‘grimages, or selected as suitable for these occasions, it is reasonable to expect that 
‘thoy should give indication of such nature or fitness. ‘This, it is said, they do, 
being eminently fitted for such use by thelr brevity (except Ps. 182) and the 
nature of their contents, especially the reference to Jerusalem as the religious 
conter (122:4; 125:1, 2; 182:18), and the exhortations to unanimity and fraternal 
feeling which occur again and again.* Moreover some of the Psalms seem to have 
Deen written expressly for the pilgrims; thas Ps. 121 is regarded as aptly express- 
{ng the sentiments of a pilgrim as he comes in sight of the mountains of Jeru- 
salem 





‘I will lift up mine eyes to the mountains; 
‘Whence will my help come? 

‘My help comes from beside Jehovah 
‘Who made the heaven and the earth. 
‘He cannot sufor thy foot to waver, 

‘He that keeps theo cannot slumber. 
Behold he that keeps Israel 

Shall neither slumber nor sleep— 

‘While in Ps. 122 is celebrated the joyful entrance of the company through the 
sates of tho city: 

‘I was glad when they said unto me, 
“Let us go into the house of Jehovah.” 
nr feet stand at last 

‘Within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 

In the opinion of advocates of the theory these two Psalms are distinctive 
in their character and indicate the design of the whole collection. But it is at 
the same time acknowledged that a large namber, even most, of the Songs were 
‘written with reference to definite historical events and had originally nothing to 
do with the feast-journeys. Thus Hupfeld claims but five Songs (120-122, 188, 
184) as peculiarly suitable for use on these marches; five others (124, 126, 128, 
199, 182) he thinks have contents more or less in agreement with what is 








‘It was, of course, fmportant that those assoolated in these journeys should live at peace 
among thetusclves, avoiding quarrels and evil speaking: ef the Koran, Surah II. 18: 

Volbajin asbhure ma'lamits faman farada fihina ‘Ihajje fala rafate 
‘yall JadRie £1 "1hasst="Toe plgrimage must be made to the known months: whoorar 
therefore purpoees to go on pilgrimage therein let him not know a worn, nor quarrel n the 
pilgrimage” ‘The moathe meant are 8) i, Duigdda and Dulhejja. 

“Tho translations here are taken from Cheyne. 
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demanded, while the remaining five (128, 125, 127, 180, 181) are of @ more general 
nature, each having the character of a popular song, such as might well find a 
place in a pilgrim’s song-book. Hengstenberg, who assigns the anonymous pieces 
of the group to the period of restoration after the Exile, thinks allusions to the 
‘woes of the time would be expected even in Songs intended for the pilgrims. 
‘tis possible that pieces originally written with regard to the peculiar circum. 
stances and needs of the congregation at some particular time, were afterwards 
‘used for & purpose wholly different from that which the authors bad in mind to 
serve, since on account of their general tone of piety and devotion they were 
appropriate to any religious occasion. And it {s conceivable that such Psalms 
might fad their way into collection of pilgrim-songs. But, in order that the 
‘collection may receive the title, it seems necessary that it should contain Songs 
which demand interpretation as “Songs of feast-journeys,”” in number and 
importance suffofent to impart character to the whole, ‘This requirement: is not 
mot here. 

Out of the five or six Songs, which commentators are accustomed to explain 
as  pilgrim-songe,” four (120, 125, 188, 194) contain not the slightest allusion to 
fa feast-journey, and any attempt to connect them with such an occasion seems 
‘unnatural and in the caso of 120 and 126 is clearly not justifed by the contents, 
In like manner, theres no indieation that pilgrims were in any way concerned 
‘with the composition or rendition of 184, Ps. 18—How aveet and pleasant it is 
‘for brethren to dwell together in complete harmony—may obtain some sortof ilustra- 
tion in the assembly of co-religionists at Jerusalem, or in the gathering of pil- 
sgrims from various seotions around a common festive board; but the language 
suggests rather a reference to fraternal feoling and action in dally life, in all 
matters, domestic, civil and religious. Even Pass. 121 and 122, 60 often brought 
forward as establishing # firm basis for the theory, do not receive adequate 
explanation when interpreted in this way. ‘The former Psalm was in all proba 
bility written in contemplation of a journey to Jerusalem, while the statement in 
‘verse 8 of the latter, Our fest stand at last in thy gates, O Jerusalem (Cheyne) 
suggests an arrival in that city; but reference to a feast-journey is excluded by 
the terms of the description in 121, for the proposed undertaking is an unusual 
ono, attended with great danger and even risk of life. In 122, 8 piece of much 
point and vigor, the theme is personal prosperity to be secured by maintenance 
of the peace and welfare of the city; in brlef, the Psalm consists of an earnest 














ian, by an Ingenious hypothesis attompts to preserve the gonuinaness of the 

supposes, were weitten by David and Solomon for the 
pilgrims, and were made eres doslgaed for the sae use aftr the Restoration. 
The porterilo author added ten Paalms of bs own in a studied and artfeal manner, so that 
‘he Paulos of Solomon stands tn the middle of the group, with two Pasima of David on elther 
‘tude. "Tuo bypotheni te fer fetched and unnatural, ad fatly oppose the evidenoo{a the Songs. 
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appeal, supported on either side by potent arguments arranged in series s0 as to 
reach a powerful climax in the personal example of the author; and the position 
of verse 2 (Which like verses 1 and 8 suggests a contrast with a past condition of 
affairs directly the opposite of that in the present) is that of a link in the chain of 
argument, introducing one of those elements of the present situation upon which 
the writer desired to lay stress, as it formed a strong reason why his hearers. 
should heed his intreaty; an appeal of this nature might be addressed to 
pilgrims, but clearly its most natural and direct application is to the inhabitants. 
of Jerusalem. 

‘The argument for the theory from the contents of the Psalms is therefore nil. 

‘Least of all can it be claimed that the contents of this little Psalter exhibit 
‘an arrangement in series so that, as Ageliins thought, the gradual approach of 
the pligrims to the eity and temple is indicated; thus itis said that in Ps. 121 the 
pilgrims see the hills of Zion before them, 122 marks the arrival at the gates of 
the clty, while 184 is the address of the pilgrims to the priests in the temple, 
‘The notion immediately falls to the ground when a general application of it is 
attempted ; for what stage of the journey does e. g. 128, 124 or 128 mark? 


‘THEORY D. 
‘THE TITLE A HISTORICAL NOTE. 


‘The theory that this title is an index to the historical events that oceasloned 
‘the composition of the poems, bas obtained but two developments, 


1. Songs of Hesekiah, 

‘While the general opinion of both ancient and modern exegetes has been that 
the historical background of the majority of these Songs is to be found in the 
postexilie period, there has Intely appeared a new work which places it in the 
times of Hezekiah. Abraham Wolfson* (in is Dissertation: The Shadow of the 
Degrees or the Writing of Hexekiah YIN INI WW MOYO SY, Warsaw, 
1882) finds in the poems allusions to the great events of this monarch’s reign, 
‘Thus he thinks such passages as 120:5 and 126:4, where distresses are pictured, 
‘when taken in connection with the representation of Jerusalem asin splendid con. 
dition and of the temple-services as conducted with regularity (122:1 sqq.; 184), can 
be explained only of the captivity of the ten tribes ; this idea is confirmed by the 
fact that the name Israel alone is used in these Songs, and that the Israelites are 
‘epresented not as having returned, but as crying to God in distress. ‘The lying 
Ups and deceitful tongue méntioned in 120:2 aptly describe the cunning means 
employed by the Assyrian general sent by Sennacherib to terrify and seduce the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (2 Kgs. 18:17 sqq.). Woltson regards these Psalms as 


“ Atteation has Dean pald here to this writer's theory simply because he furnishes a typo of 
modern Jewish exegeas, 
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tho Songs spoken of in the Song of Hezekiah (Isa. 88:20"), which he considers 
uthentio, and thinks they were composed by Hezekiah concerning the captivity 
of Israel; the sign granted to the king as the assurance of recovery from his 
serious illness suggested the title “Songs of Degrees” (of. 2 Kgs, 20:11 and Isa, 
88:8), while the number of years added to his lite (2 Kgs. 20:8) corresponds to the 
number of the Psalms, In the composition of these poems the pious monarch 
hhad in view thelr use in the services of the temple which he ad re-established ; 
‘and Wolfson supposes that they are arranged in order according to thelr fitness to 
bo employed at certain hours of the day: thus 120, which refers to the captivity 
of Israel and the distress of Judah, is the prologuo to the collection; 121 is the 
song of the moming; 122 describes the soul's longing for tim house of God; 128 
{na prayer; 128, a song of eating ; 180, a prayer at the Mincha-offering; 182, 0 
song of public rest; 188, a song of domestic rest 194, an evening prayer. 

‘Whatever may be said of the authenticltyt of the Song of Hezekiah (Isa, 
{86:0qq,), the passage Isa, 88:20 offers no foundation on which to rest a theory 
‘concerning supposed literary productions of this pious king. ‘This passage reads 
thus: 199M "9 9D 4233 11322; In the Ars place 1}2123 means not my songs 
Dut stringed instruments; tho ending += is not the pronominal sufix of the first 
person singular, which would hardly be consonant with the plural in pa and 
{YN Dut a denominal ending.t ‘Tho meaning is cleat in the note appended to 
‘tho Psalm in Hab. 8:19: )}12)3 M¥2D9 To the chief musician, to the accompant- 
‘ment of stringed instruments ; cf. the similar directions to the leader of the choir in 
Pas, cL; 6:1; 4:1; B5:L 67:15 78:1, 73) also doos not mean sing, but is the tech- 
nical term used of playing on such instruments; of. e.g. 1 Sam, 10:16 ; Isa, 28:16; 
‘Buek. 89:89; Pa, 88:8; 2 Kgs. 8:15. So that the clauso must bo rendered: and 
we will play on stringed instruments all our lives. 

‘That tho passage cannot be used to prove that Hezekiah wrote songs is clea. 
But, even admitting that he was a writer, there seems to be no reason sufictent 
‘to justify assignment of these Psalms to him, or to unknown writers of his time. 

















(Of. the translation in the A.V. Oerefore to wt ing my song othe ringed ttrumenta. 
+ Dolltsoh (BaHeal Commentary on the Propheces of Tash, Balnburgh 160) nooopte it aa 
Hozaklah’s work. 80 apparently Dilmann, Der Propiet Jeata, Lapale, 180, and von Orel, 
Die Provheten Jesalaw. Jerema Zw, Au, Manchon, 191, "But Cornil (Binetung tnd. alt, Tat, 
‘Protburg, 16, pli) rejote ton the grounds that notalng in tho poom characterizes the author 
‘as eking, oF shows that hia sioknots happened at a great orsls or that his recovery Ia a pede 
ff batter tlmos; and on loner examination ft Is goon to bo not a thanksgiving bat e prayer. 
Had tt beon an authontlo Song of Hezekiah ft is bard to understand why Itwas omitted in 
‘Kings, eapecilly wn00 tn tla book are found two prayers of Solomon, all the long specches of 
Dprophiots and even a prayer of Mezokinh. In language and thought it shows a striking similar. 
{fy to Job and the later Paaios. B, Dube, Das Buch Jaa, Gbtingen, 16%, p. 265, on aocount ot 
‘tho language, assigns I to a poaltion among the latest ples ofthe O10 Testament. 

$f Ewald, Lehrbuch, GBttingea, 10, #164, p. 40. and B, Stade, Léhrduch der Hebr. Gram: 
satis, I, Laipig, Im, 49018. But Dillman regards = as tho pronominal aufix und takes 123 
Tomean the muslo and the song 1€ accompanies; 40 von Orel; Duhim rejects the auflx a8 
‘mperfiuous. 
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‘Wolfson lays great stress on the dificulties that would arise in case the Songs 
‘are regarded as written to be sung by the Jews on the occasion of the return from 
Babylon in 687; and with reason. But these dificulties are not such as to 
‘compel the commentator to seek the historical background in the times following 
‘the exile of Israel (721). On the contrary, when an explanation is attempted on 
that basis, yet greater difficulties present themselves, which can only be met by 
‘exegesis inconsistent with the plain meaning of the Psalms. 

‘The writer of Ps. 122 looks back upon a time when the Kings of David’s line 
but there is nothing in the Psalms to indicate that a Judean 
‘monarch {s at preseut in authority, while from Ps. 125 it seems clear that a for- 
‘ign yoke now rests upon the land; and in 182 the restoration of David's dynasty 
is made the subject of earnest prayer and solemn promise. Itis clear from 
‘repoated references in the Songs that a great calamity has but recently reached an 
‘end, and the people are struggling with difficulties that have arisen in part on 
‘account of a lack of fraternal spirit in some members of the community, as well 
as against the bitter opposition of their neighbors. ‘This picture does not sult 
‘the time of Hezekiah. 

Wolfson emphasizes the use of the name Israel in these Psalms. But this 
term, though to be sure sometimes used to denote the people of the ten tribes 
(1 Kgs. 15:81), may mean the true Israel, the church of JH'VH (Ps. 78:1), and is 
‘employed in speaking of the colonists in Judea after the Exile (Ezra 2:80 ; 10:1; 
Neb. 7:61), And while it is true that Israel is represented as in distress (Ps. 180), 
yyot two Psalms (124, 129) clearly show that this people has recently experienced 
‘a great deliverance; this was not true of the ten tribes at the time in which Wolf- 
fon supposes the Songs were written; he is therefore obliged to interpret 124 and 
129 as referring to the deliverance of Judah, but at the same time, he makes 180 
‘a prayer of the Israelites in captivity. 

In several cases bis interpretation destroys the unity of the Songs. ‘Thus, he 
says that Ps. 120:1-4 tells of the means employed by Sennacherib’s oflcer to 
induce the people of Jerusalem to yield to the great Assyrian King; but in verse 
5 the subject is totally changed and the scene transferred to the distant lands 
‘where the ten tribes languish in exile. This sudden change, for which there is no 
reparation whatever in the Psalm, is necessary in order that Wolfson may find 
an explanation, but it involves a grave literary fault of which the author of the 
Psalm was certainly not guilty. Similarly in Ps. 126 he thinks that verse 1 is 
spoken by the Israelites in captivity who have heard of the wonderful deliverance 
‘of Judah in the days of Hezekiah, and who now in verse 4 beseech that a like 
merey may be granted to them. But logical interpretation demands that the 
speakers of verses 1 and 4 be also those who speak verse $ and of whose good 
fortane the nations remark (in verse 2); and with this, Wolfson’s labored inter- 
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pretation falls to the ground; for the Israelites had no cause to rejoice at such a 
signal manifestation of divine favor to themselves in the days of Hezekiah, 

‘Finally, his supposition that the Songs were intended to be used in the 
temple service at certain hours of the day is very fanciful and arbitrary, and 
involves a disregard of the actual purposes of the poems. Bs. 121, for example, 
‘which he thinks is a song of the morning, contains so little that might in any 
‘way indicate this, that exegetes who regard these as pilgrim-songs, entitle it “an 
‘evening-song of the feast-journeys.” ‘The purpose of Ps. 122 is not to illustrate 
intense longing for the house of God, but to secure peace in the city by an appeal 
to the religious as well as the patriotic feelings of the citizens, 








2. Songs of the Return (from the Eile). 

One of the oldest explanations is that which connects these Psalms with the 
awoont from Babylon to Jerusalem after the close of the Captivity. In the three 
Greok versions of the Old Testament, prepared inthe second century atter Christ, 
‘the translations of the tite seem to indicate that this 1dea was present to the 
minds of the translators; thus Aquila and Symmachus render the phrase by 
aya ee rae dopo (In the case of Pa. 120 as though here the Hebrew rend: "WY 
NYY a8 in 12:1), or fone ron dvepenuy (In 122,128, 27, 181, 182), which ss 
‘also given by Theodotion. But, though defeiw and aodjans aro used of the 
ascent from Babylon on the Return,* yet since the terms do not necessarily have 
‘ch a connotation, but might be used of any Journey to Jerusalem (ef. Vs, 122:4, 
it would not be just to conclude that these renderings aro indubitable evidence 
‘that the translators interpreted the Psalms as Songs of the Return, But in any 
‘aso the interpretation goos back to the early centuries of the Christian era. Tt 
first finds definite expression in the notes prefixed to the Psalms in the Syriac 
‘Version (commonly called the Pashia); thus for example the title of Ps. 120 
reads: ANAT 337 MDY NIV NPODT NNO NAMI. The 
frat Song of the Ascent; the people in Babylon pray that they may bo sot fre;” 
Pa 121 is aptly entitled: FOYT AND IPT NMI 7993 17 NIP_D [D7 
‘$793 707 “OF the Ascent from Babylon; a propheoy concerning the ascent of 
tho people from Babylon.” In like manner notes are prefixed to Pes, 122, 128, 
126, 127-188, But in the cate of 184 both the title is wanting and the explana 
tory note does not reer the ploce to the time of the Return. 

(Of tho Greok Fathers, Chryrostom thought the Psalms were so-called (.e. 
Songs of the Ascent, (8) r0»dvadou) hecause they treat of the Ascent from Baby- 














Tots ar 12: dvoelvorer = ote returning; Br t4: ry bvéPoom rv bd Paptoves; 
Mera Ft, Neb 1,8, 
TL bsomostatsoepening that the transition of tote lier tn th cate of the dierent 
Shur Past; WIPO RMDYP RAMSOMY ta Ia 99 [O4 OPOD Ys 101% 18, 
soa, 18 WIPO in A: RIPODT | and tm 1 MIPDD. Tels hard to say to what 
‘hoes dtorenco are du 
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Jon and make mention of the Captivity in that place; though, taken in the mys- 
teal sense, they lead to the path of virtue Similarly Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyrus (890-451) remarks (Interpretatio in Pealmos, ad Ps. oxrx., in Migne’s 
Patrol. s, Gr., Vol. 80) that: ‘the ascents or steps set forth the ascent of the 
people who had been in captivity, from Babylon.” One Psalm tells of the mis- 
fortunes in Babylon, another the good news of the Return, and another the Joy 
‘on the Journey ; one tells of the wars that took place after the Return, another of 
the building of the temple.”"+ Also ‘Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 420), the exegete 
sar’ Hoxfy of the Syriac Nestorians, assigns 14t of these Psalms together with 25 
other pieces in the Psalter to the Ohsldean period and the Return from Captivity ; 
6. g. he makes Ps, 121 rofer to the return and the admonition to the people and to 
everyone; 122 was" spoken in the name of the nobles who returned from Baby- 
Jon;” 128 refers to “the people in Babylon in 40 far as they in faith supplicated 
Aeliverance from thove who had carried them away." 

‘Of more recent writers who have held similar views may be mentioned ‘Tiling 
(Dissertatio de XV Peatmis gradwemn), whose ideas were largely adopted by Rosen 
miller; and Ewald (in tho first edition of Die Dichter des Alten Bundes, 1885~ 
1889), 

‘While the interpretation of the exegetes mentioned is in many points unsat- 
istactory, especially with regard to the historical references of the individual 
‘Songs, yot their general idea, that these Psalms were composed in the times of 
the Return and the Restoration, and that to this circumstance they owe thelr ttle, 
seems correct. For the meaning which the title must then have is supported 
by the actual language use, and the Songs themselves obtain most natural and 
‘itting explanation when referred to this important epoch in the history of Juda- 
fam; 80 that the theory as to the sense of the phrase Shir Hamma'*loth 
which might reasonably be formed from external considerations, is confirmed 
by the evidence in the little Psalter itself; in the caso of no other theory has 
this been found true; here only does possibility become probability. 











+ CF his words quote above. 6. 

# Anoter ulvrot ai évaBéonr, ol doo), rob alynahuretlvos aod ry id Bapcner 
Lxbvodon * ** 5 ply dy by Bapihan emigopde, 84 rfp bravbiow rd chayyua* 6 8 rv ward 
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In tho frst place, that Ma'*1@h may refer to the Ascent from Babylon is 
conceded in view of the fact that the verb yy? is regularly employed when alla 
sion is made to this journey; ¢, g. in Bara 7:6; 1:8, 6; Neh. 12:1; the participle 
DYDVY() is used of those who returned in Rare 2:1, 69; Neb. 75, 6,61; and 
finally the noun itself is employed in speaking of Ezra’s journey (Ezra 7:9). But 
it is objected (by Delitesch, Hitzig, Hupfeld, Hengstenberg) that the term could 
not be used absolately in the sense of the Return; some more definite form of 
expression would be necessary, as &, g. 9329 M2PINIT the Ascent from Babylon, 
‘To this it may be replied that, while to the mind of a scholar of to-day MOYO 
alone might not suggest the idea of the Ascent from Babylon, yet to the Jews of 
the 5th century B.C. the word desoribing this important event was no doubt 
invested with a definiteness that precluded the necessity of adding any qualifica- 
tion to make clear what was meant, just as the Reformation conveys but one idea 
to us; to them it became the Ma'*)ah, 

Another diffeulty presents itself in the plural Ma'*]6th where the singular 
might bo expected. ‘This was formerly explained of the several different ascents, 
‘that of Zerabbabel and bis party in 687 and that of Ezra some 80 years later; and 
‘the title was accordingly rendered a Song of the Ascents, i. ¢. referring to, or 
‘employed in these journeys. But H. Ewald (Dis Dichter d. Alten Bundes, I.,1,p. 
252), followed by W. R. Smith (Old Test, én the Jewish, Church, 1881, p. 416, note 7) 
and F. Bethgen (Die Pealmen, p. xx.), supposed that the title was originally the 
heading of the entire book and that, when the little hymnal was incorporated in 
the third great section of the Pater, the compiler prefixed to each Song the 
‘name of the collection and at the same time changed the collective designation 
Moyo Vy Shiré Hamma'*l6th into Shir Hamma'*l6th #0 as to 
‘adapt it to a single Psalm, ‘This is possible, though it would certainly have been 
rmore natural to append to each piece the name of the source whence it was 
taken, But Paul Haupt, accepting the idea of a collective title, first pointed out 
(Humraroa, IL, Jan. 1886, p. 98, n, 2) that the phrase Shir Hamma'*lOth 
should be rendered the Songs of the Ascent, it being, according to a peculiar con- 
struction in Hebrem, the plural of a singulart OYE We’. The plural of 
‘compound idea may be formed in threo ways In Hebrew: thus the Song of the As- 
cent= YOM “VLA, bub the Songe of the Ascent may be expressed by MOVIN NY 
(plural in nomen regens, which is the normal form), or by MYOYDAT Muy (plur. 
Dy attraction in nomen reetrn),or foally by AYOYEAT Ve (plur. in nomen ret 
only)-t 











“= W. R, Smith (Artiole Palms In the Bneyelopedia Britanntea, Vol 29 (188), p. 82, note and 
‘Ota Tas. theJetah Church, 1802, p. 218, of. Raview in the Thostngtache Lalertursetung, Apr, 
199, p. 178, by K- Mart) and "I Choyne (Ortgin ofthe Palle, p. 60, n.p) seem to have arrived 
ft tho same conciaalon independent, but both take Ma'*1Ah as moaning ygrimage. 

‘Other instances of this construction are TN3M JS famille, Num, 1:20q.3 M937 13 he 
Douses of the Reghin,2 Ker. 7:20; DTVDEY HYD thetr obhowes, 1 Sass 81:95 of, also Judy. 72: 
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‘The title is therefore out of place as the designation of a single Song, and 
‘names the collection to which these plecos belong. It must have been prefixed 
to the several Psalms of the group at a comparatively late period when the term 
‘Ma‘*]6th was no longer understood. 

‘As to the Psalms themselves, their contents bear out the above view of their 
origin, It is, however, an old and well-founded objection to one phase of the 
‘theory, that these could not have been journey-songs used during the Ascent(per~ 
haps by the singers accompanying the party, cf. Ezra 2:65; Neh. 7:67) ; for several 
‘of the pleces, notably Ps. 126, were certainly composed some time after the Return. 
But the application of the title, Songs of the Ascent (or Return; in the nature of 
the case Ma'*]@h would signify both), need not be so exclusive; Psalms written 
{in anticipation of the event, or in deseription of its suecessful accomplishment, or 
pleces thatrelate to the history of the frst period subsequent to the Return, might 
all be so entitled. Just as the epoch in Jewish history from 638-482 might be 
fitly called the Era of the Return from the great event which made possible the 
‘work of restoration, so the poems that belong to this period may appropriately 
dear the name, No title more apt, and at the samo time 40 brief, could be found. 

Itis becoming more and more one of the recognized facts in Old Testament 
‘exegesis that the majority at least of these Psalms were composed during the 
period Just mentioned. Several commentators so interpret them though some 
{as Rosenmiiller, who follows Tiling, Dissertation, p. 87) think it necessary to sup- 
pose that several of the pieces, viz., those attributed to David (122, 124, 181, 188) 
‘and Solomon (127), are of an earlier date, but were worked over to adapt them to 
the needs of the colony in Jerusalem. Hengstenberg, who is quite certain that 
‘the anonymous pleoes describe the feelings and fortunes of the returned exiles in. 
their efforts to restore the city and the temple, claims a pre-exilio origin for the 
Pealms named. 

Now in order that the Songs may bear the title it is needful simply that in 
‘thelr present shape they allude to matters connected with the Return yot the 
‘agsumption of older forms of the poems is improbable and superfluous. For, in the 
‘case of these five Songs, the names David and Solomon found in their headings 
‘cannot be taken as sure evidence of thelr dato, for the LXX. text omits them ; 
‘and this, ts likely, would not have occurred, if they had stood in the Hebrew 
text of which the LXX. is a translation, since this version exhibits a tendency to 
asoribe to David an ever-increasing number of Psalms.* ‘That these names are 








‘DAN SY WRT ond the heads of Ored and Zed, (Ct. Gesontus, Hebr. Grammar, 2th eatlon, Hh, 
3.03 Maller Robertson, Oullnaof Hebrew Syniar, 2 ed. Glasgow, 189, 477). ‘The same puonome- 
‘bon also appeacs in Hilo; e.g. a8 plur. 10 b8ta Kredtilin “burch” there ocour: ab- 
{Rta krostiitn, abitta KroatisMndt, bote kréstiiMade (ot, A. Dillmans, Grammatie 
4, Aathlopucdin Sprache, Lelprg, 167, p.384nq,, where other examples aro given}. In Assyrian 
‘iso anlar formation is found: 0. g. treagurehoaso = bit nakanty, treasurehoues = 
Dit nakamtte, VE. 6 i8eq. (ot F Dolltzch, Aryriche Grammattk, Berita, 189, § 18). 
‘sf, W. R Smith, Old Tet nthe Joiah Chur, 180, p. 80a, 
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znow found in the Massoretic text is perhaps due to the same tendency. Moreover 
the idea of such authorship does not agree with the contents of the Songs. ‘Thus 
Ps, 122, on account of the clear reference to the temple as existing, and because 
of the allusion to the time when David's dynasty sat on the throne, must be 
assigned toa date posterior to that of David. No such great disaster followed by 
such a wonderful deliverance as described in 124 took placo in the reign of David. 
‘While it is easy to 9e0 why a scribe might assign 127 to Solomon, yet the inter- 
pretation that must be given of it it he is the author is comparatively weak and 
unsatisfactory. Ps. 181, which is but a fragment,and Ps. 188 contain Uttle to 
show when they were written, but there is no good reason to make them of 
Davidic origin; and, on the other hand, a fitting place may readily be found for 
‘them in the period of restoration atter the Exile, 

All great political events call forth poetry. So, too, ths period of revival and 
restoration was productive of Psalms; it was not an epoch in which the poetie art 
Innguished so that writers were content to adapt pleces of an earlier date to the 
needs of the present, “Many of the finest poems in the Psalter soem to have been 
composed at this time, 

In the first rank of Songs that belong to the era of the Return and tho 
Restoration should be placed Pss, 85 and 66, of which the Intter isn thanksgiving 
for releaso from the Captivity, the former a prayer called forth by the troubles 
experionced in the frst years of the colony. ‘The jubilee of praise at the comple 
tion of the temple (in 616) found expression, it seems, in Ps, 08, 96-100; Ps, 118, 
appears to have been composed for the dedication of this building.* Ps. 110, 
which Cheyne (Origin of the Paalier, p. 94) assigns to the time of Simon Macca 
ous, may have been written by one of the party which supported the claims of 
the Davidic prince Zerubbabel against his rival, the high-priest Joshua, propos. 
{ng that the prince should unite in himself both regal and sacerdotal functions. 

Quite a number of pieces seem to have been composed in the stirring times 
of Exra and Nehemiah. Pss, 80 and 61 were probably written shortly before 
Nehemiah came to Jerusalem, The contempt and mockery with which the 
Samaritans and others greeted the purpose of the feeble Jews to rebuild the 
ruined walls is alladed to in Ps. 102, Pas, 22, 69, 92, 85 all describe the distress 
ecasioned by the hostile peoples who, in conjunction with disaftected Jews, 
sought to hinderthe work. Ps.81 refers to the frustration of the schemes of San- 
Dallat and bis confederates. ‘The struggles against falso brethren and heathen 
foes are Lifewise depicted in Panlms 25, 24, 15, 27,87 and 84. To those pieces 
must also be added Pas. 9, 10, 65, 67, 91, 92, 118, 114, which belong in the 





* Cheyne (Oritn of the Paater, p.18eq) denies this on the ground that “the exuberant spit 
‘of independence and martial ardour in the Psalm” doesnot harmonize with the oocasion. ‘But, 
‘emutt bo remembered, at that Umo tho Jews di entertain hopes of the apeedy downfall of the 
‘heathen, and of th exaltation of Jerusalem under a Messianle prince. 

+f. Haupt, Note on Paaim 116, Johns Hopkins University Ciroular, July, 1p. 110, 
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Intter half of the 5th century B. 0. A little later come the long poems, Pas. 108, 
105-107, 78, in which the thought that JH'VH bas been controlling the fortunes 
of Israel is strongly brought out. 

Some of these pleces may have been included in the original group of Songs 
of the Return. 

‘Tt now remains to show that each of the fifteen Psalms may be best explained 
‘with reference to some historical occasion in the early Persian period. Before 
‘proceeding to this, however, it will be useful to briefly sketch the history of these 
times. 


PART IL. 
‘History oF Tas EXie axp THe ReToRy. 
In the preparation of the following pages the writer has consulted mainly : 
B, Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Irrael, Berlin, 1887-8, 
R, Kittel, Geachichte der Hebréer, 2. Halbband, Gotha, 1802, 
B. Meyer, Geschichte dee Aiterthums, 1. Band, Stuttgart, 1884. 
‘J, Wellhausen, Zsradltische w. Jadische Geachichte, Berlin, 1804. 


CHAPTER I. 
Jostan's Rerons axp Tux DOWNFALL oF 1mm NATION, 

‘The year 621 marks the beginning of a new era in the history of Israel. 
‘Reforms that had long been urged by the prophets were then introduced; but 
‘what is of greater importance, this work was based, not, as had been previous 
efforts of a similar nature, on the presching of prophets, but on the requirements 
of a written law which was recognized as embodying the will of JHVH to Israel. 

According to the Book of Kings (II. 22:88qq.), while at the commands of 
King Josiah ben Amon (889-608) repairs were being made on the temple, this 
Aocument was discovered in the building by the chief-priest Hilkiah, who gave it 
to Shaphan, the royal oflcer commissioned to institute the work. Shaphan, in 
‘making his report, mentioned the discovery and read the book. Josiah, struck by 
the evident contrast between the worship of JE'VH as prescribed in the docu- 
ment and the existing state of the religion, was at once persuaded that the matter 
demanded serious attention. At the advice of the prophetess Huldab, he called 
‘a general assembly of the people in which this “book of the law” was solemnly 
declared the law of the realm. ‘The new statutes immediately became operative, 
Tdolatry was suppressed in Judah; the worship of JHVH was purged from the 
contaminations of heathenism, and the temple at Jerusalem made the only sanc- 
tuary in the land by the suppression of all other places of worship. ‘The decline 
of the Assyrian power made it possible for Josiah to extend the reform even 
Deyond the limits of Judah to Samaris and the ancient sanctuaries at Bethel. 
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‘The effects of this change were far-reaching and important. It was an 
‘attempt to realize the ideal of the prophets: to make Israel the holy people of 
JHVH, But through the means employed the influence of prophecy was mate- 
Hially weakened, For, it God's will stands recorded in a written Inw, there 1s 
‘then no need of new revelations through prophets, but only of executives to #00 
‘that this will is enforced; and this office was naturally occupied by the priests, 
‘The prophet himself is a false teacher if his words do not agree with the law. 

‘The customs nnd afairs of dally life were most deeply affected. Prayer was 
‘the only religious exercise permitted in dwellings. ‘The killing of an animal was 
xno longer in itself an offering; this last could only be made at the temple, and 
considerations of time and expense involved tended to decrease the number of 
visits a man would make to Jerusalem, So offerings became more infrequent 
‘and were made usually at the times of the feasts as the most convenient seasons. 
With the removal of the local sanctuaries it became no longer possible for & per 
son to obtain advice of a priest oF to consult the oracle in his own neighborhood; 
Aislcult cases at Inw must also be referred to the king and priests at Jerusalem, 
‘Tho local feasts gradually ceased ater the sbrines with which they were con- 
nected had been removed ; and the three great feasts, Passover, Pentecost and 
Booths, became the great national festivals which should be observed at Jeru- 
‘salem, In a word, this olty became the religious, as well as the civil, center of 
‘the mation, 

‘Theso results did slot make themselves apparent at once; time was required 
to develop them. In particular, prophecy, whose power was #0 seriously threat 
‘ened, stood now at the very summit of its development. Nevertheless, the 
reform prepared the way for the conditions in the centurles following when the 
priests wore the leaders of the people, 

Of tho events of Josiah’s reign after the reform but little information is 
‘eivon. It would seem that internal peace and happiness were consequent upon 
the work he accomplished, a fact which strengthened the confidence of his sub- 
jects in him. Further, the conviction fixed iteelt in the minds of the people that, 
sinco they were under the protection of JH'VHT, peace and prosperity were like- 
‘wiso secured for the future. This confidence was soon rudely shaken by Josiah’s 
death, 

In the meantime the once mighty Assyrian power had been engaged in # 
struggle for existence. ‘The successors of Asfurbanipal (848-626) had been obliged 
to content themselves solely with defensive warfare, not being able to follow 
‘up successes when they gained them. ‘The end was nigh. In 606 the combined 
forces of Babylonia and Media laid siege to Nineveh. At this juncture Pharaoh 
‘Neoho (610-504), a son of Psammetichus (872-610), setzing the opportunity to 
‘appropriate a share in the spoils of the crumbling empire, appeared in Palestine. 
‘No opposition stayed his progress until Josiab, with foolhardy valor, met him at 
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Megiddo (008), where the unequal strife was quickly terminated by the death of 
‘the Judean King, whose grief-stricken followers took his lifeless body back to 
‘Jerusalem. 

‘This sad and unexpected event filled the hearts of the people with mourning. 
‘and consternation. Josiah, relying on divine help, bad taken the feld tn defence 
of the land which, in conformity with the Book of the Law, he had striven to make 
holy to God ; yet disaster had overtaken him. ‘The people naturally compared 
this disheartening failure, in spite of painstaking compliance with the law, with 
the peace and good fortune enjoyed in the days of Manasseh (886-841) and Amon 
(€41-680), when the sins now put aside were prevalent. Many drew from this the 
conclusion that JHVH was powerless to help against the heathen gods, and 
accepted these deities as more potent guardians. But a large number of the 
people, following the teachings of the priests and prophets, saw in the misfortune 
‘atrial imposed by God, which would be followed by the trlumph of his cause, 
‘and they looked for some yet more sigaal manifestation of his power than that 
given in the discomdture of the Assyrians in 701. ‘This opinion, though it might 
hhave been termed pious, was nevertheless plainly at variance with the signs of 
‘the times; and it found a brave opponent in the prophet Jeremiah. 

‘Necho, apparently satiated with his vietory, had continued his march north- 
ward, But he still gave heed to the course of affairs in Judah; at the end of 
three months he deposed Jehoabaz (who bad been placed on the throne by the 
Jodean army) and made his eldest brother, Eliakim (or as Necho named him, 
‘ebolakim), king (008-897) in his stead; Jehoahas was taken to Egypt, where he 
died, though, it would seem, not until after the fall of Jerusalem. ‘The tribute 
imposed by Necho was collected by Jeholakim from the wealthier classes of his 
subjects (2 Kgs. 28:88.qq.). This inauspicious initial act of his reign was fol- 
lowed by others that tended to inorease his unpopularity; he seems to have been 
of adespotic temperament and fond of splendor, not the sort of ruler Judah 
needed at this time. 

‘The opening years of his relgn were comparatively quiet after the excitement 
caused by the event of 608 had abated. Confidence in the security of the state 
under JHLVE’S protection was again restored by the preaching of numerous 
prophets; and the fall of Assyria strengthened the hope that deliverance from all 
‘enemies was at hand. But two men at least raised their voices against the 
popular idea. Uriah of Qirjath-Jearim (ct. Jer. 28:20sqq.), for his bold condem- 
nation of Judah's shortcomings, was sentenced to death, but escaped to Egypt; 
‘eholakim procured his extradition and carried out the sentence. At one of the 
‘great feasts, Jeremish entered the temple and sterly exhorted the people to 
amend their conduct, threatening as the penalty JHVH would infict for their 
sins, the destruction of the temple and the desolation of the city (Jer. 28). In the 
uproar occasioned by this unweloome declaration the prophet’s life was endan- 
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gored, but he was rescued by the intervention of royal oflers. In spite of threats 
and abuso be did not remain quiet, and in the stormy times that presently came 
‘on found frequent occasion to reprove and advise his people. 

After the fall of Nineveh (807 or 608), the conqueror, Nabopolassar, sent his 
‘son Nebuchadressar to wrest from Egypt the territory which this rival for power” 
in Western Asia had seized, In the decisive battle fought (804) at Carcheamish 
‘on the Euphrates, Necho was totally routed, and the Syrian states came under 
tho dominion of the Chaldeans, 

‘Tho fear that Nebuchadressar would now beslege Jerusalem moved the 
authorities to appoint  spectal fast-day that the misfortune might be averted. 
Jeremiah, unable to be present on this occasion, sent the scribe Baruch to the 
temple with « soroll containing his prophecles (of. Jer: 80:28). ‘The royal 
‘officers, who were assembled at the palaco, wero informed of the occurrence in 
‘the tomple, and had Baruch brought before them they were terrifed at the 
‘words he read and, giving him a hint to keep in hiding, reported the matter to 
‘the king. Jeholakim in anger cast the seroll into the fire and sought, but in 
‘vain, to arrest Jeremiah aud Baruch. The prophecy which so excited the king 
seemed to have been that relating to the desolation of Judah by the Chaldeans 
(Jer. 1:18; 4:60qq.). ‘This antietpation of Joreminh was not immediately real- 
fed ; but after several years spent in tho vain hopo of obtaining complete 
independence, Jehotaklm ylelded without attempting reslatance (0) 

Baypt, though so quickly driven from Syria, did not give up the hope of 
empire in Western Asia, and now sought to uso the states of Palestine in her 
contest with Babylon. Judah, heedloss of Jeremiah's warning, allowed herself 
to bo drawn into an allianoo, aud in 698 Johoiakim revolted; this ill-advised act 
‘invited Judah's ruin (2 Kgs. 24:1 qq). 

‘Tho king of Egypt was unable to wend the promised assistance, the Chaldean 
garrisons, with the help of the Syrian peoples who remained loyal to Babylon, 
prevented any concerted action on the part of the allies and confined Jehoiakim 
to Jerusalem ; s0 Judah was left alone to faoe the storm her folly haa brought 
on, Nebuchndressar himselt camo with bis army to indict signal punishment on 
the rebellious nation, But the sudden death of Jehoinkim saved him from the 
Chaldean’s wrath, His son and successor Jehotachin quickly saw that resistance 
‘was useless, and closed his brief reign of three months by an unconditional 
surrender. Nebuchadressar now adopted the means employed by the Assyrians 
to break the nation’s power and to secure himself from further trouble in this 
‘quarter ; not only Jehoiachin and his court, but also the flower of Judah’s popu- 
lation, together with 1000 artisans, in all at Least 8000 men, were deported to 
Babylonia naturally the families of these captives accompanied them; with 
them also went the priestly prophet Ezekiel. ‘The temple was spoiled of a part 
of its furnishings. ‘The peasants entered into possession of the estates, and 

8 
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Mattaniah, a younger son of Josiah, was placed on the throne to have authority 
‘asa vateal of Babylonia under the name of Zedekiah (2 Kgs. 24:89q4.). 

‘This well-meaning but weak and indolent king was not the man for the 
‘occasion ; he lacked the decision and courage which would have made it possible 
for bim to have ensured the continuance of Judah’s national existence. Moved 
‘on the one hand by the wise counsel of Jeremiah, he feared the plottings of those 
‘unfit and selfish persons whom the social revolution occasioned by the depor- 
tation in 607 had elevated to the position of nobles in the land. The worst traits 
‘that had characterized court-officers in former years appeared in these new 
officials in an aggravated form (et. Buek. 22:25, 7; 24:6), and acts of violence 
and bloodshed were committed. Soon, too, the old mistake of looking to Egypt 
for belp began to be made anew, and it was expected that Babylon would fall as 
‘Assyria had done, ‘To the people in Jerusalem it seemed that in the disaster of 
507 JHVH had exbausted his wrath and had punisbed the guilty with captivity; 
im a short time he would turn to bis people with salvation, and relieve them from 
the yoke of Babylonian supremacy by destroying the power that had seized the 
‘anointed King and violated the sanctuary. Jeremiah sternly met this popular 
‘view with the reply that those left in the land were far worse than their unfor- 
‘tunate fellow-countrymen and must experience further punishment, while out 
of the faithfal in Babylonia God would in time to come make to himself a 
people, (Ct. Jer. 24; 29:10 aqq., 169g). But the voloe of the patriot prophet 
‘was drowned in the chorus of prophets who proclaimed deliverance at hand. 

In Babylonia also the same doctrine became current among the captives, who 
‘were slow to accustom themselves to their new circumstances and conditions 
and longed to return. ‘To them the wickedness and disorder prevailing in 
Jerusalem were positive proofs that those left in Judah had brought on the 
disaster by their guilt. ‘The feeling engendered by this idea was deepened into 
hate by other thoughts ; the aspersion cast on the captives by the people in 
Jerusalem (Ezek. 11:15), who seemed to have a better fortune than their deserts 
‘warranted, provoked bitter reerimination. Moreover Zedekiah was not regarded 
‘asthe rightful king; the sympathies of the nation in captivity were with the 
‘unfortunate Jeholachin; Zedekiah was merely Babylonian vassal. Ezekiel 
bared these feelings of bis companions. Like Jeremiah, he threatened the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem with complete ruin on sccount of their sins, and com- 
forted the exiles with the promise of return to their fatherland (Ezek. 11:5.8q0., 
16sqq.)- His propheey, however, that JHVH would return to Jerusalem only 
to destroy the place, aroused, it seems, anger and even violence, o that he was 
obliged to give up public activity, and retired to Tel-abib on the canal Chebar 
(Brek. 8:248qq.). From this place, by the messages he sent forth through the 
‘elders who came to visit him (cf. . 8:1; 14:1; 20:1), he exercised some influence, 
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inconsiderable as compared with that of the prophets who promised the speedy 
fall of Babylonia, 

‘The state of affairs in Jerusalem rapidly grew worse. Political corruption, 
evidenced by violence and bloodshed, was accompanied by increased defection 
from the worship of JHVH; who had now again, it seemed, “left his people in 
the lurch” or else proved his inability to help in time of need. According to 
Brekiel’s description (0, 22), vice of the worst sort prevailed ; and the prophets, 
so far from attempting to check it, in many cases furthered it by their own 
miscblevous example (Jer. 20:21 sqq.). Especially did they instill into the minds 
‘of the people the delusive idea of security and the notion of rebellion against 
Babylonia, ‘This teaching presently ylelded fruit in action, 

‘When Jehoiakim revolted he stood alone; but now a desire for independence 
seized all the states of Palestine. Messengers from Edom, Moab, Ammon, ‘Tyre 
‘and Sidon (Jer, 27:8 9qq.) came to Zedekiah and, representing that Babylonia 
must soon fall, asked him to enter into alliance with them. Jeremfah flatly 
contradicted their assertions, and warned Zedekiah and the people not to listen 
to them, as well as to turn a deat ear to prophets like Hananiah (Jer. 28:1 sq9.), 
‘who persisted in declaring that the Babylonian yoke would soon be broken, He 
algo endeavored to disabuse the minds of the exiles of the fond hope of imme- 
ate return, counseling them to settle down quietly and peaceably and to seek 
the good of the place where they were (Jer. 29:1 sqq.). His advice was unfor- 
tunately not taken. 

‘Some time elapsed before the fatal stop was made; and when finally in 588 
the outbreak against Babylonia took placo only the Ammonites and ‘Tyre were 
{n league with Zedeklah. Nebuchadressar seems to have been in no haste to 
suppress the revolt. But in January 687 he appeared with his army before the 
‘walls of Jerusalem, and constructed sidge-works about th city (2 Kgs. 25:1). 
‘This event filled the hearts of the people with terror. Fearful lest in somo way 
they had offended God, they sought to make atonement ; and king and people, at 
the instance of Jeremiah, in accord with a solemn agreement freed all their slaves 
of Jewish birth (Jer. $4:88q9.). ‘The defence of the city was stubbornly main- 
tained, so that the siege was protracted to an unexpected length. 

In February or March the wished-for help from Egypt appeared; Hophrah 
(or Apries, 589-570) invaded Palestine. ‘To meet and crush this foe Nebuchad- 
ressar was obliged to temporarily raise the siege. ‘The wildest enthusiasm then 
pervaded the city; in the excess of foolish exultation and arrogant pride, the 
people forced thelr recently liberated slaves back into servitude. This unjust act 
called forth words of indignant remonstrance from Jeremiah, who declared the 
city would soon be taken and the inhabitants suffer a fearful fate (Jer. 84:18 s40,)- 
‘In similar stern language he replied to a deputation of priests sent by Zedekiah 
to inquire whether JHVH would interpose with a miracle to save Jerusalem; 
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JHYVH, said he, will deliver the elty to the Chaldeans; continued resistance 
{invites death, submission will save your lives (Jer, 87and 21). ‘The royal oficers, 
incensed at these words, arrested the prophet as he was on his way to his native 
‘village of Anathoth and thrust him in prison. His words soon obtained ful- 
fillment. 

Nebuchadressar routed* the Egyptians and retumed to the siege. The lines 
of investment were drawn closer and closer around the doomed city. The 
courage of the garrison began to fail; famine and pestilence did their deadly 
work. ‘Finally on the 9th of July, 688, the enemy made-a breach in the walls 
through which the soldiers entered, Killing and committing outrages. ‘The 
‘Tdumeans and other tribes accompanying the Chaldeans stole the treasures and 
ddeseerated the temple. Zedekiah with the energy of despair sought to escape; 
hae aucceeded in passing the lines of the foe, and hastened toward the Jordan, but 
was overtaken in the plains of Jericho. His troops dispersed through the 
country; and he was taken to Nebuchadressar to answer for his offence, After 
‘witnessing the execution of his sons he was blinded and carried in chains to 
Babylon (2 Kgs. 26:80qqs; Jer. 89:2090:)- 

For the space of a month the city was given up to plunder and violence ; 
thon Nebuzaradan, chiet of Nebuchadressar’s body-guand, came to inflict the 
penalty presoribed by the conqueror. The eity and temple were burned; the 
remaining temple-treasures were carried off to Babylon, ‘Those nobles who had 
taken a prominent part in the rebellion, togetber with 60 men of the common 
people, were taken to Riblab and executed. ‘The greater portion of the people 
‘were transported to Babylon ; only the very poorest were allowed to remain, and 
the land was portioned out to them (2 Kgs. 26:80.) 

Out of the wretched fragments of the once important nation the Chaldeans 
tried to organize a small state. Gedaliah ben Abigam ben Shaphan, a member 
of the party which bad opposed the revolt, was appointed governor with Mizpah 
‘as bis capitol. He endeavored to restore peace in the land and to induce the 
scattered fragments of Zedekiah’s army, which were carrying on a sort of 
guerrilla warfare, to submit to Babylonia. But his efforts to form a state were 
‘unsuccessful, though the soldiers were persuaded to settle down to works of peace, 
‘and the fugitives, who bad taken refuge in neighboring countries, returned. 
‘The jealousy of Be‘alis, king of Ammon, was aroused; and he found a ready 
tool in a Davidie prince, Ishmael, who for private reasons was willing to murder 
Godaliah. Warning was given the governor, but it was unheeded. Two months 
after the destruction of Jerusalem Isbmael came to Mizpah with ten companions 
and was hospitably entertained. But during the meal he killed Gedaliah ; the 
soldiers in the town were also slain (2 Kgs. 25:228q9,). Two days later eighty 





‘According to Josephus, Ant. X.1:4, Hophrah was defeated in battle, but from Jer. 97: it 
appears that be Sed in foar, not daring to engage the foe. 
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‘men, on thelr way to visit the ruined temple at Jerusalem, were invited into 
‘Mizpah by Ishmael, and all but ten, who gave ransom, were treacherously 
murdered (Jer. 41:48qq.). Ishmael then fled toward Ammon, taking with him 
‘as prisoners the people of Mizpah. News of these events quickly spread ; and in 
the valley of Gibeon Ishmael was overtaken by Johanan at the head of «large 
force. The captives, among whom was Jeremiah," were rescued but the murderer 
‘escaped. Fear of Nebuchadressar’s vengeance now moved Jobanan’s party to 
feo to Egypt. Jeremiah, whose advice was asked, strongly urged them to remain 
in Judah ; but his words were unheeded, and they went, taking him with them 
(Ber. 41:108qq.; 425 48:1 s99.). 

‘The colony in Bgypt was already a large one, and the social and literary 
surroundings were favorable. But vice was prevalent, and Joremiah’s voice was 
soon raised to denounce the idolatry of his people (c. 44). Again his efforts 
‘were unavailing, ‘The exiles refused to hearken to the commands of JHVH, and 
thus lost all that would have assured to them a part in the promised recon 
struction in Jerusalem, ‘The larger part of the colony soon perished ; some few 
persons, among them Baruch, went to Babylon! 

‘With this exodus to Egypt, the nation of Judah passed out of existence. 











OHAPTER 11. 
‘Tux Exum. 


‘The Exile was such moro in namo than in nature, ‘The people were trans- 
ported to Babylonia, not separately, but in families, and were able to preserva 
thoir family and tribal formations in their new homes. Moreover they formed, 
to be sure with certain limitations, a natfonal unit, managiog thelr affairs in 
‘accord with their own law, and thus preserving thelr national customs. ‘The fate 
of Judah differs from that which Samaria suffered in 721 (2 Kge. 17:08qq.), in 
that the deportation was not confined to the inbabitanta of the capital city, as 
indeed it might have been had not Nebuchadressar’s patience been too sorely 
tried. ‘The punishment inflicted in 697 was repeated again and again and the 
population of the country was yet further reduced by emigration, “so that Gnally 
Babylonia was the country in which sojourned not only the best, but also tho 
‘most compact and most numerous part of the nation, while the parte sojourning 
outside of Babylonia represented only fragments which were no longer ablo to 
‘exercise an influence on the further development of the people."t 

‘Nor may the residence of the people of Judah in Babylonia be called a 
captivity. Jehoiachin and Zedekiah were imprisoned, as well as perhaps other 
prominent offenders. But great freedom was allowed the mass of the people. 


+ At the fall of Jorusnlom he was captured and taken to Ramah, but was aet at Ubertyy 
whereupon be Joined Gedaliab fa Mlepeh Jer (0:1009).- 
“ Btade, Gaeheite Vokes Irae, I, 8. 
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‘They were obliged to settle in specified places in and around Babylon ; yet they 
could devote themselves at pleasure to the acquisition of property, a privilege of 
which not a few made good use; agriculture seems to have been the favorite 
‘occupation. ‘The people were free to visit one another, and a lively correspond- 
‘ence was carried on with thelr relations and friends in other lands. 

Contact with the high type of civilization and culture which then distin. 
guished Babylonia could not but have a considerable effect on the strangers. 
‘Here was nurtured and developed, if not born, that instinct and aptness for 
trade which has so markedly characterized the Jew since his residence in this 
‘great center of commerce. Babylonian literature, art and selence, as well as 
Babylonian religion, attracted attention and were studied. ‘The influence of 
‘Babylonian religious customs* upon the Jewish ritual forms an interesting theme 
which is only beginning to be investigated and discussed. It is a question in the 
minds of scholars whether some of the Hebrew Psalm-writers have not borrowed 
phraseology from the Babylonian penitential hymns.t. 

‘These favorable conditions of life were offset by the forced lapse of religious 
customs that had become closely interwoven with tho affairs of every-day life. 
Sacrifices could be offered to JHVH only in his land and in his temple. The 
foaste also could not be kept. In brief, those rites with the practice of which the 
holiness of the nation was inseparably connected bad to be omitted, so that 
Inrael stood before the nations in a state of impurity under the wrath of God. 
‘Hence arose a feeling of sadness and oppression, and an intenso longing for the 
father-land. 

“Attempts were made to practice these rites. Some persons even resumed the 
ancient custom of worshipping images of JH'VH, and Ezekiel found it necessary 
to reprove them (of. 0, 20:80 8qq., 89). Many allowed themselves to be drawn away 
to idolatry. 

‘Tho fall of Jerusalem shook most violently the religious faith of the exiles. 
It was hard to reconelle the facts with the idea of God's righteousness and 
power. How could aman put confidence in a deity who had thus suffered his 
city to be captured and his temple to be destroyed ? It was right that, as the 
prophets had threatened, punishment should overtake the guilty; but also, if 
God is just, forgiveness should be granted to the penitent. But now it seemed 
‘that, in this catastrophe following 80 closely on the reforms of Josiah, the 
righteous had suffered, though the guilty Manasseh and his subjects had enjoyed 
good fortune. It did not help matters to say that an inheritance of guilt rested 





‘cf. Prof, Hauptis remarks tn his paper on the Origin ofthe Pentatewc, Am. Or. Sot. Prot 
May, 1804, p il, Note 

"V ct, Prof, Prancls Brown's paper in the Presbyterian Reoteo, Jan. 188, pp. 6-08 (Vol. 1X 
No, EEXIIL: The Religious Poetry of Babylonta, Prof. Deitch bas ennounced « paper on 
‘hat subject. 
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on the present generation for which the penalty must be paid (ot. Brek. 18; Jer. 
81:2909.). 80 that there could be no wonder it some lost faith in JH'VHH. 

Bat at the same time the great national disaster was a confirmation of 
prophecy, and a vindication of God's righteousness. For two conturies the 
prophets bad been declaring this would come to pass on account of the sins of 
tho people; and now that it lad happened all opposition to the claims of the 
prophets was silenced. If the very temple itself had been involved in ruin it 
‘was bot an indieation that JHIVE abborred what was done in it, Those who 
sill clung to their faith in JH'VEL were compelled to recognize that the judgment 
which the prophets made of the past was correct, and that only in acoord with 
tho ideas advanced by prophecy could the way to a better future be prepared. 
‘This acceptance of prophetic views was the rst step toward the formation of 
Tudatsm. 

In this now movement the leader was Ezekiel, the spiritual father of the 
exiles, who, it appears, began again to preach publicly after the fall ot Jerusalem; 
to his influence may be ascribed the renunciation of the ideas which had pre- 
‘valled in the past, and the confident anticipation of a time to come when Israel 
‘would again stand in favor with God. ‘Through his preaching the idea gradually 
‘won acceptance that JHVH, though ho ad been fuatly incensed at the con 
stant robeltion of Israel, was novertheless inclined to mercy; for ho takes no 
pleagure in the death of tho wicked, but desires that by repentance and fulfll- 
‘ment of the requirements of his law tho guilty offenders shall obtain life, Out 
of free grace God is ready to establish forever the covenant which he made with 
arael in her youth (o. 18), and which was so shamefully broken by her. He will 
lead is people through the desert to the place he has chosen, and will purge out 
from among them all the rebellious and disobedient (0. 20:85 saa 

‘The partial fuldiiment of prophecles aroused expectation that the remaining 
predictions would also be veriied; and the people looked for the dawn of the 
Messianic time. ‘This hope was strengthened by Ezekiel. JHVH, he declares, 
‘will take his sheop avay from the shepherds who have abused thetr charge, and 
‘will pasture them on the mountains and in the valleys of Canaan, carefully tend- 
{ng them himself. By his wise arrangement of the internal affairs of the flock, 
tho invidious class distinetions will no longer produce mischiet; the common 
people will no longer be oppressed by the nobles. A son of David will act as 
shepherd ((QW/2 é prince), to lead the flock under the guidance of God. ‘The 
‘Bdomites and other heathen tribes who entered into possession of parts of Judah 
‘when the captivity occurred, will be destroyed, and the land will be thickly 
settled with the people of Israel. It may be true that Judah was broken and 
‘scattered, that the people as a whole is dead; the fragments existing in Babylonia 
tay be like the dried bones of a corpse, so that nothing short of a new creation 
‘will answer the needs of the case. But JAVH will clothe these dried bones 
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with flosh and sinews, and fill them with fresh life and energy. ‘The whole house 
of Israel will be revived; Judah and Ephraim will form one people under a 
‘King of David’s line with JHVH as their God. As the last element in this plan 
of the Restoration, the prophet shows the people how to avoid incurring God's 
‘wrath in the future and how to perform the duty set before them, to maintain 
themselves the holy people of a holy God (c. 84-87). 

Jeremiah had declared the temple should fall since it might become  eause 
of superstition (0. 7:11 sqq.). But with Ezekiel the house of JHVH is the 
center of the religious life of the people. Ha makes most careful provision, 
however, that from it and from the immediate neighborhood should be removed 
everything impure or profane, everything that might stain the purity of the 
place or offend the eye of God. Only the priests of Zadok’s family could 
approach the altar ; the other priests, since they had made themselves impure by 
officiating at the high-places, were deprived of the right of offering sacrifices, 
and became Levites, the servants of the priests of Jerusalem (0, 44). 

‘The land of Palestine was to undergo a wonderful change to prepare it for 
tho reception of the twelve tribes (.47). ‘This and kindred ideas of Ezekiel 
with regard to the Messianic time was frequently repeated by post-exilic writers, 
‘The prince who was to stand at the head of the re-organized community would 
not have the functions or characteristics of former rulers. He would not bo the 
supreme judge, since the Law, explained by the priests, decided in every case. 
Nor would he lead the arm{es of Israel; for in the Messianic time Israel 
‘would live in peace under the protection of JHVHT. But he would retain the 
duty of maintaining the rites of the temple; and the people would not sufter 
from unjust exactions at his hands (c. 48:7 8qa.). 

Jn this time JHVH would dwell among his people; and all that might 
pollute the sanctuary or the people must be avoided. Further, the rites would 
serve the purpose of preserving the sanctity of Israel and the temple, and of 
atoning for any profanation that might inadvertently be incurred. Offerings in 
atonement for the sins of individuals bad been made from very remote times, 
‘but now sacrifices for the sins of the whole people were definitely prescribed. 

After Israel had for some time enjoyed the blessings of this happy period, 
the nations would make a general attack on the holy land and the new Jerusalem, 
‘only to meet, however, a crushing defeat. For JHVH would annihilate them, 
‘and thus remove the reproach cast on his name by the heathen who, pointing to 
the disaster of 586, alleged that he was unable to defend his people (c. 88; 99; 
ot. ¢, 25-82), 

‘To be sure, many of Ezekiel's expectations were not realized. But his work 
‘was fruitful. ‘The influence of his ideas is plainly seen in the subsequent legis- 
Intion promulgated by Ezra. Out of bis theology sprang the thoughts which 
‘caused and controlled the development of Judaism. 
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‘The first half of the Exile, though fraught with much that was of importance 
for the future of the people, seems to have been comparatively uneventful. In 
570 Buekiel’s activity ceased, but the work he had begun appears to have been 
carried on by his disciples. 

‘The conditions of the exiles from 670 to G40 appear to have remained the 
same. ‘Tho historical books of the Old Testament give no direct information 
concerning the period. But at this time, it is thought, there took place a 
redaction of the historical works then existing on lines consistent with the view 
‘of the past entertained by the Deuteronomist® and Ezekiel. ‘The Exile was a 
period of reflection. ‘The prophetic writings had obtained favor and inspired 
interest because of the fulfilment of prophecy. Under the influence of these 
‘writings, of the Book of the Law and Ezekiel thinking men in Israel had come 
to regard the fall of the state as the penalty for ignoring God’s word; and they 
looked upon the past as a time of constant transgression of the law and of 
continual rebellion against God, which had terminated naturally in national 
ruin, ‘They now looked forward to the time when, with the wisdom begotten 
of experience and the safeguards provided for the future, they would dwell in 
harmony with God's requirements in the land of their fathers. About the 
middle of the century there began a commotion among tho nations of Western 
Asia that seemed to promise the realization of this hope. 

Nebuchadressar’s long reign came to a close in 561, and Evil-Merodach 
ascended the throne, Jehoiachin, who had been in chains for 85 years, was 
now released and received kinder treatment than was accorded his fellow-pris- 
oners (2 Kgs. 25:27 sqq.). Evil-Merodach, on account of his injustice and 
Aobauchory, fell a victim to a conspiracy headed by Neriglissar, a son-in-law 
of Nebuchadressar, who now seized the kingdom. Upon his death in 556, his 
son, because of his youth and bad traits of character, was murdered by the 
nobles, who placed on of their number, Nabonidus, on the throne, ‘This ast 
‘king of Babylon reigned from 655 to 639, In the opening years of his reign, 
Cyrus, king of Anshan, a small province in the mountains east of Susa, extended 
his dominion over Persia, and ultimately (in 649) succeeded in taking the capital 
of Media. ‘The allies of the Medes, alarmed at this unexpected event, deter. 
mined to take the feld against Cyrus, But in the struggle Croesus of Lydia 
was left alone; for Babylonia afforded little assistance, while Egypt and Sparta 
‘came to his aid too late, Cyrus quickly defeated the Lydian troops in spite of 
their brave resistance, and captured Sardis in 546, Greece stood in awe of the 
conqueror, and the Greek colonies in Asia Minor were allowed to fall into his 
hands. Cyrus now busied himself with establishing his rule over the newly 





+The autor (or authors) of the Book of the Law discovered in 21; #0 designated beotuse 
Ins work seoms to have contiated of what ow forma tho body of Deuteronomy, 1. e, roughly 
speaking, cbs. 38 and 28. 
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acquired territory, that he might presently be free to attack Babylonia, Naboni- 
us employed the time thus given him in rebuilding and strengthening his 
fortresses. 

‘While the Jews in Babylonia watched the course of events with anxious 
longing, yet few of them perhaps expected what would be the final outcome of 
the strife, nor the important bearing it would have on their destiny. ‘This was 
first proclaimed to them by the great prophet of the Exile, whom it has become 
customary to designate as the Deutero-Isaiah, 

‘This messenger came, not as the pre-exillc prophet with a condemnation of 
sin and a call to repentance, but with an unique message of comfort and hope, 
‘The dawn of salvation, he declares, is at hand; God will again receive his 
people into favor and lead them back to Jerusalem. ‘The victorious Cyrus is 
tho instrument which JELVHL has ereated to accomplish this gracious purpose, 
and the successes which have crowned the Persian monarch’s efforts are but 
proofs that God's power is with him, working to bring about fuldilment of the 
prophecies concerning Tsrael’s future (Isa, 40:1 8qq.; 46:1 aq 

‘These thoughts the prophet grounds on his view of the history of the nation, 
{in which he recognizes that JHVH’s hand has been determining the destiny of 
his people, 

‘Moreover JAVH, recognized as the God of prophecy and of history, becomes 
‘to him the only God, he who created and maintains the world. Every movement 
{in the world that suggests superhuman power must bo traced back to Israel's 
God, With this view of the Deity, the Deutero-Isalah formed a now foundation 
for the religious faith, Who could think it impossible that such a Being should 
overthrow the mighty Babylonian Empire and restore Israel in Jerusalem ? 
‘Frosh courage was thus given to the timid and tho voloo of doubt was silenced 
(Isa, 40:12 8qq,). ‘Tho skepticism of those whose hope of release had 80 long 
‘been fruitless was confated by the same argument (0. 40:27eqq.). JHVE had 
supported Israel in the weakness of infancy and would now support him in old 
age. 

Again, if this omnipotent and omnisotent Creator has chosen and cared for 
Israel, it has been done in order that Israol’s history might bring the nations to 
know and reverence JHVH. ‘The choten people must preach to all nations just 
as the prophets have preached to Israel. There appears in the work of the 
‘Deutero-Isaiah, as nowhere else in the Old Testament, a broad and exalted 
conception of the part Israel, the “servant of God,” should play in the world 
(Isa, 42:1.6.). 

‘The intended salvation will be brought about first because, as Jeremiah once 
prophesied (c, 16:18), Jerusalem has received double punishment for all her sins 
(Isa. 40:2); but also, as Ezekiel had said, the honor of God’s name was at stake 
‘and for his own sake J'VHL will restore Israel (Isa, 48:9 5a9.)- 
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Israel will return to Palestine through the desert, with JHVIT at the head 
‘ot his people, as when he brought them out of Egypt. Miracles will be done in 
order to prepare the way. A wonderful change will take place in the appearance 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. On account of the worship of JHVH Israel 
will be honored and served by the nations. But the uncireumelsed and unclean 
‘will not again enter Zion; another conquest by the heathen need not be feared. 
‘While Ezekiel would carefully separate the chosen people from the defiling 
contact of the heathen, Deutero-Tsaiah conceived that all lisbility to injury from 
‘such a source world be removed, for the nations would unite with Israel in a 
Kingdom of God; Zion would become a house of prayer for all peoples. It is 
noticeable that the prophet makes no provision for an earthly king; JHVE, is 
sracl’s king (Isa. 41:21) 

It would seem that the prophet addressed is comforting assurances to a 
Aespondent people, the continued failure of whose hopes had made them unwil- 
ing to repose confidence in new promises. But as time passed on and events 
‘began to confirm his words, another extreme of feeling was reached and, in lively 
expectation of deliverance, some impatiently sought to hasten the glad day by 
thelr own good works; 40 that he had to preach in the style of the earlier 
prophets against such mistaken behavior (Isa. 58). 

But some not only believed in the possibility of the Return, but were oven, 
Inquiring how the affairs of the new community should be regulated. ‘The 
Prophet sought to quiet the apprehensions of the eunuchs in particular (Tam, 
‘56:14qa.), who feared that they would be excluded trom the congregation (ef. Dt. 28). 

‘Tho progress of events speedily proved the correctness of the prophet’s 
{interpretation of the signs of the times. After the subjugation of Asia Minor, 
‘Gyrus tuned his attention to Babylonia. His approach was weleomed by the 
‘Jews, who saw in him the warrior of the Lord who hd come to destroy thelr 
enemy. Cyrus had no difficulty In overthrowing Nabonidus. It seems not 
‘unlikely that a large party, among others priests* whom Nabonidus had offended, 
‘were ready to act in the interest of the invader. Sippara was taken, and 
Nabonidus fled to Borsippa, where he was captured. ‘The gates of Babylon 
‘were opened to the Persian army by the inhabitants. Four months later (Nov. 
538) Cyrus himself entered the city. But the expectations of the Jews that a 
terrible punishment would now be inflicted on the Babylonians were disap 
pointed ; the conqueror contented himself with ensuring his authority by placing 
‘a Persian garrison in the place, 

‘The liberal poliey adopted by Cyras secured for the Jews the boon they 
‘craved ; he permitted them to return, and favored and helped them in the work 
of reconstruction, In doing this he was moved, not by reverence for JHLVHE, but 





* of tho remarks of Dr. J. Drneloy Prineo in hs dissertation on Mene mene Tekst Upharain, 
Baltimore, 18, p64. 
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by political considerations. By establishing in a remote quarter of his domain a 
commonwealth which owed its existence to his power, and was dependent on him 
for its continuance, he thought to strengthen his empire, since this people, by 
reason of community of interests, should act in his favor. ‘There was no reason. 
to fear that they would revolt; but rather it was to be expected that they would, 
remain faithful in order to have protection against thelr enemies on all sides. 


OHAPTER 111. 
‘Tae RETURN AND rH Rusronari0N, 

Concerning the events of the period of the Return and the Restoration very 
meagre information has been handed down; and the existing fragmenta of 
‘istorieal works that seem to have contained the records, now unfortunately lost, 
aro s0 disposed in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah that it is diielt to obtain a 
reasonably correct view of the times. It is here impossible to enter into a dis. 
cussion of all tho critical questions that ariso; it must suffice to state what 
appear to be the best attested results of historical investigation, ‘The Return 
began probably in 587, In this frst detachment of colonists were representatives 
of perhaps most of the families that had been carried into exile; but the inolina- 
tion to return was by no means universal, Many found their social and polticad 
ctroumstances tn Babylonia very satisfactory, and wore naturally unwilling to 
leaye thelr property* and try thefr fortunes in Palestine ; and, however great 
‘were the hopes that had clustered about the Ketum, some persons aid not care to 
take part personally in the beginnings of the new community, though they ga 
contributions to help on the work. Bat {tis & mistake to suppose that those who 
remaived in Babylonia composed the unbelieving and recreant elements of the 
people; such, 0 be sure, were among them. ‘That aa a class they were nob 
{indifferent to the welfare of the colony is shown by the large gitts which a little 
later were sent up to the temple. ‘The time soon came when religion was at a 
Jower ebb in Judea than in Babylonia; and it was only through the Law enforced 
by Ezta and Nehemiah, representatives of the more orthodox people in Babylonia, 
that the colony was at length mado a Jewish community. 

Sheshbazzar, a Persian officer;t was commissioned to superintend the eolont- 
zation of the Jews in Palestine, and, it would seem, to act as governor of the 
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‘Sheabbaszar and 
‘Zecuddadel were identieal; ‘Tuttenal mlght very wall call by the former name (Hare 6:18 the 
‘perwon elsewhere called by the latter: moreover the Persian Empire was at Arse favorably: 
isposed to tho colony, thon afterwards becamo distrustful; #0 that Ye ts more likely tat 
‘Zerubdadel would have been appolated gorernorat the wart than ata later date, 
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new community (cf. Ezra 1:8.11). There also stood at the head of the returning: 
party a council of twelve men, who controlled the internal affairs of the colony 
(Web. 7:7; cf. Exra 2:2). Prominent members of this council were Zerubbabel, 
grandson of the unfortunate Jehoiachin, and Joshua, grandson of the priest 
Seraiah, whom Nebuchadressar had exeouted at Ritlah (Bara 8:2; 1 Cb. 8:17sqa5 
5A0sq5 2 Kgs. 25:18); both of these men played  consplouous part in later 
events, as will presently be seen. 

In the arrangements for the Restoration it was provided by a decree of Cyrus 
that the temple should be built in a preseribed form and size (Ezra 1:20; 
qa.), the expense to be met by a spectal contribution from the royal treasury. 
‘The golden and silver vessels that had been brought to Babylon wero also 
returned, 

‘The colonists were in number about 60,000; the numbers of the various classes: 
‘are set down in tho list (Neh. 7:66 sqq.) as 42,860 citizens, 7,887 slaves and 245 
singers. ‘The party seems to have arrived in Jerusalem in 687, ‘They aettied in 
‘and around the ety, forthe most part within the Menta of the districts that had 
belonged to the kingdom of Judah, Some have supposed that room was made 
for them by driving out the domes who were occupying portions of the terti- 
tory ; this is not clear, It would appear, however, from the great number of 
‘mixed marriages that called forth the action of Ezra and Nebemiah later on, 
‘hat though the new community exhibited a tendency to exclusivism, never- 
theless remnants of the old Israelite population were not only living in close 
proximity to the province, but were even allowed to dwell among the new 
sotlors. 

In apite of the representations of the Chronicle, tho building of the temple 
‘oes not seem to have been one of the frst works attempted. ‘The assertion that 
Sheshbazzar Inid the foundation (Kern 6:16) stands tn direct opposition to the 
definite statement of the prophet Haggai (2:18) that the foundation was laid ‘on 
tho 24th day of tho ninth month (I. ¢, at the end) of the year 620, and that up to 
‘this time the house of JHVH had lain in ruins. Both Haggai and Zechariah 
know nothing of a hindrance put inthe way of the work by the Samaritans, but 
ako the indifference and self-seeking aplait of the Jews responsible for the 
delay. Moreover, bad Cyrus or Cambyaes, at the instance of tho Samaritans, 
siven a decree that the work should cess, this document would oettainly have 
‘een found, together with the edict authorizing the construction of the temple, 
‘when search was made in the archives by Datius (Bera § and 6). ‘That the 
building was authorized by a royal decree is no argument to prove that the work 
‘was commenced in 627 or 628, Its nothing wonderful if, in an empire so large 
and so loosely connected as was the Persian Empire at that time, all orders from 
the court are not carried out at once by tbe local authorities, ‘Then, too, there 
‘were many duties that seemed to demand the immediate attention of the colonists; 
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‘they were occupied with the work of providing for the shelter and welfare of 
thelr families in the new places of abode, and thus found occasion to put off 
execution of the royal decree until a more convenient time, and regarded the 
command as a permission of which they might avail themselves when an oppor- 
tunity offered itself. 

“According to the words of Haggai (2:14), the only provision made for public 
worship was the erection of an altar on the site of the temple, With this the 
‘most pressing necessity was met, since here the regular and special offerings 
could be made. Shesbbazzar contented himself with making contribution to 
the temple-treasury and furnishing some garments for the priests, ‘Thus the 
burden of the expense fell on the people. ‘There was another reason why more 
‘was not done at the start ; the circumstances of the colony appear to have been 
very unfavorable, In addition to the difficulties attending settlement in the new 
country, repeated failures of crops disheartened the people, 

‘Phe period from 636 to 520 was devoted to the work of establishing the com- 
munity and settling the land; but there exists no information as to the course of 
‘events. In this interval Zerubbabel was appointed governor of Judah, and Joshus 
attained to the dignity of high-priest. ‘The former obtained his position perhaps 
‘on acgount of his energy and ability. But how Joshua came to be made high- 
prlest, or indeed why the office was instituted, cannot be determined, It did not 
exist before the Exile, though at the temple in Jerusalem there must have been & 
chiet.priest, Deuteronomy knows nothing of it; and even Ezekiel in his plan of 
‘the new temple makes no provisjon for it; he declares that a prince shall tako the 
placo formerly held by the king. Perhaps because the governor was a foreigner, 
or in any case a Persian officer, the desire to have also a purely national head led 
to the establishment of this new office. Perhaps also Joshua was chosen to give 
special distinction to the family of Zadok, which alone, according to Ezektel, 
should possess the right to the priesthood. 

In this period several changes took place in the Persian Empire which had an 
important bearing on the condition of affairs in the colony in 620. In the year 
1520 Cyrus fell in battle with the Massagotw. His son Cambyses then took up the 
‘work he had so successfully carried on, and added Egypt to the already extensive 
Persian domain, But while he was endeavoring to extend his conquest yet fur- 
‘ther, be was recalled by the report of a sedition that had broken out at home. 
Before starting out on his expedition to the southwest, Cambyses had secretly 
‘murdered his brother Bardes (the Smerdis of the Greeks) to make sure his own 
seat on the throne. During his absence the Magian Gomates impersonated the 
murdered Bardes, whose death had not as yet become generally known, and seized 
‘the throne. As Cambyses was hastily returning, news of Bardes’ success reached 
him in Syria, whereupon he committed suicide (522). But the reign of the 
‘Pseudo-Smerdis was brief ; a conspiracy was formed against him by seven promi- 
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nont Persian noblemen, headed by Darius Hystaspis, » member of the Achime- 
‘nian family, Bardes was murdered, and Darius became king (621), But his 
accession was the signal for revolts that shook the empire to its foundations. 
‘Only the western provinces continued to render obedience, perhaps with the hope 
‘that without effort on thelr part the government would be overthrown, when they 
‘would obtain their freedom. 

In this expectation the colonists took a lively interest, The commotion 
‘among the nations seemed to indicate the approach of the Messlanto time, when 
‘the prophecies would be fulfilled as they had already been fuldlled in part by the 
Return trom Babylon. ‘These hopes were naturally connected with Zerubbabel, 
the descendant of David, and the Jews soon began to regard him as the Messianic 
prince, now uncrowned, but whose glory would soon become manifest, Publle 
intorest was thus concentrated in him and, as he had been appolnted governor, 
hho now became the leader of the congregation and his influence excelled that of 
his associates in the council of twel 

‘The prophets Haggat and Zechariah selzed thls opportunity, when the minds of 
the poople were strongly moved with anticlpations of coming happiness and glory, 
to urge the congregation to undertake the building of the temple and thus to ful- 
fll a necessary condition, withont which the better fature would never dawn 
(Bara 6:1), 

‘On the first of Elul in the second year of Darius (Aug. 520) Haggul addressed 
erubbabel and Joshua together with the assembled people, and explained the 
‘reaton of the misfortunes and bad harvests which had hitherto repaid the efforts 
of tho farmers. It was a mistake, he said, to wait for a more favorable time to 
‘erect the temple. ‘The reverse would bo the more reasonable procedure; for, a8 
‘soon as they concerned themselves less with efforts to provide themselves with 
Tuxurlos and pancled residences and turned thelr attention to the erection of 
JHVH's house, then thelr situation would change for the better. For the 
‘drought and the small harvests were the consequences of thelr neglect of the tem- 
ple (Hag. 1:18q4,)- 

‘Tho religious zeal exelted by this sermon bore fruit in a resolution to com- 
rence the work, which was actually begun on the £4th of the same month (Ting: 
4:129qq,). Some time was ocoupled in removing the debris and preparing the ste, 
Jn the meantime the thoughts of the people naturally reverted to the time when 
‘the former temple had stood bere in all its magnifoence ; in comparison with this 
‘ullding the proposed structure seemed small and mean, and » spirit of despond- 
feney seized the congregation. Therefore on the 2ist of the seventh month 
(beginning of Oct.) at the feast of Booths, Haggal delivered second address of 
fncouragement and exhortation, promising the assistance of JHVH in such 
‘measure that the present circumstances would undergo a complete change; ® 
mighty revolution would occur among the nations, and the most valuable teas 
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‘ures of the world would be brought to Jerusalem; thus, though the beginnings 
might be comparatively unpromising, in the end the glory of the second temple 
‘would exceed that of the Grst (Hag. 2:1 sq). 

In the elghth month (Oct.-Nov. 620) the prophet Zechariah came before the 
people, and reminded them of the lesson taught by history; God had been very 
angry with their fathers, and hence the fate of those who had provoked his dis- 
pleasure, and hence also the present condition of the congregation. But JHVH 
As now ready to favor Israel, if Israel will meet his requirements. Therefore let 
all take heed Jest they make the fatal mistake which condemned the former gen- 
erations; hearken to the prophets, for, though these speakers were not always 
highly esteemed, yet God’s word, which they spoke, did abide, and the punish- 
ments threatened did come. In view of this let the congregation be diligent in 
‘the service of God (Zech. 1:1 899). 

On the 24th of the ninth month (Dec. 520) the ceremonies attending the 
nying of the foundation-stone took place. Haggai now reminded the congrega- 
tion of the urgency of the work, By an illustration (Hag. 2:11 sqq.) he showed 
that the temporary altar erected in 686 could not sanctity the congregation ; the 
people were not in close touch with religious life; worldly interests prevailed, 
‘and, unless the temple was rebuilt, Israel would remain unclean. But, seeing 
‘that the work was commenced, he reiterated bis comforting assurance, declaring 
that from this day on a change would take place in Israel's fortunes; though 
Dinsting and mildew had ruined the crops in past years, now God’s blessing 
‘would ensure abundance. Healso designated Zerubbabel as the Messianic prince 
whom JVI had chosen, and promised the swift overthrow of the heathen, 

If, however, strong persuasion was brought to bear upon the congregation 
from within, there were not wanting enemies without who sought to prevent 
the work. ‘Tattenal, satrap of the province west of the Euphrates, in company 
‘with other Persian officers, came to Jerusalem and inquired by what authority 
the building was being erected, and who had undertaken the enterprise. He 
‘communicated the information given him to Darius, stating that on a visit to 
‘Jerusalem he had found work on a temple proceeding very rapidly, and that the 
uilders claimed the permission of Cyrus, whose special officer, Shesbbazzar, had 
lnid the foundation years before,” and since that time the house had been in the 





‘is assertion seeme at variance with tho statements of Haggal and Zechariah, according 
foundation in 820, But it mut be remombored that i would have 
‘mpreasion hed been mado that thoy were acting 
autre; hence they represented that the work now belog curried on so vigorously was tho 
‘continuation of what had been begun under royal authority, and hed now been in progres 
Years. Sbeshbazzar may bavo begun to remove the debris he may even havo laid w founda 
ton, but since he was a heathen, whilo on the one band ft might be convaciont to use the tact 
im defenso against Ingulsiive offells, yet, on the other, the work was not done at all unless 
done by a mombor of Iscacl. ‘Tho lapso of 18 yours made tho undertaking seem something 
‘entirely new, and the repetition of the ceremony of laying tho foundationstone might seem 
‘emiiently proper. ‘Thore e hus no necessary opposition botween Bzra(:18 and Hg. 2 
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course of erection, but was not yet finished. He suggested to the king that this 
‘claim be examined and that instructions be forwarded. 

‘Darius instituted search among the archives and there was found at Ecba- 
tana a copy of the edict of Cyrus referred to above, Thereupon the king ontered 
‘Tattenai not only to put no hindrance in the way of the Jews, but also to assist 
‘thom with money from the tribute of the province as well as with gifts and 
materials for sacrifices (of. Ezra 5 and 6). 

‘That Darius found it politic to favor the Jews is very probable when we 
‘consider his circumstances in the opening years of his reign. But that the com- 
roand given in his leer to ‘Tattenai was not literally carried out seems also quite 
certain, 

TE the idea that Israel stood under the wrath of God had oppressed the 
spirits of the people before the erection of the temple was begun, and it at the 
start despondency was very prevalent, as the work progressed the stato of feeling 
‘gradually changed, and presently the most enthuslastio expectations bogan to be 
entertained, ‘The illusions growing out of the Messianic hopes, which were now 
‘confirmed by the commotions in the Persian Empire, were no doubt in great 
measure the occasion of the large contributions freely made to the temple-fund, 
not only by the colonists, but also by the Jews in Babylonia, 

‘yhoo ideas were nourished by the preaching of the prophets. It has 
already been shown that Haggal viewed tho erection of tho temple as the fulfill 
‘ment of a condition that would secure JHVE’s blessing and the advent of the 
‘Messianic time. But yet more definitely does the samo thought appear in Zech 
viab, that this work, through whlch « part of the old prophectes has been 
faifiled, is to bo taken as an ovidence that the beginning of tho Messianic 
Kingdom {s at hand. It.an Indication that JH{VH wil overthrow the heathen 
whom he used as instruments to punish Judah, but who had overstepped the 
Pounds of requirements and inflicted sorer punishmont than was intended 
(Goch. 1:18), ‘The horas (16, the powers) that oppressed Judah and Jerusalem 
will be cast to the ground (et, 2:1 aqq., JHVE’s wrath will bo visited on the 
and of the north (1-6. the Babylonian-Persian Emplte) until his will 1s aooom- 
plished (ef. 6:8 sqq.). He will make the oppressors of his people become » DYSY 
to those who now serve them, i.e. they will be servants of Israel. ‘The execution 
of this jadgment will shortly take place; therefore the prophet urges the Jews 
‘who still remain in Babglonia to return at once (ef. 2:10), in order that they may 
hot be involved in the catastrophe that will overmhelm the north. Moreover, 
‘though now the population of Jerusalem is small, presently #0 great will be the 
number of men and cattle in the place that the limits may not he clreumsertbed 
by walls; this lack ot protecting fortifcations will nevertheless not be felty for 
JELVE will be a wall of fire around Jerusalem, and will dwell in the temple 
(ct. 28, 9). 
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But is there not still resting on the congregation some unexpiated guilt 
‘which might prevent the fulfillment of these hopes? If so, responded Zechariah, 
then JHVH himself will remove the hindering eause, In a vision the prophet 
saw Joshua standing before God, with Satan as accuser; the high-priest was 
clothed with filthy garments, symbolizing the impurities resting upon him.* 
JHVH reproved Satan, but commanded that Joshua should be clothed in spotless 
garments. ‘The high-priest was then informed that his guilt had been removed 
from him, and the continuance of his priestliood was promised on condition that 
he should avoid the sins of the past. He thus becomes a symbol that all guilt 
‘has been purged away; and tho reestablishment of the priesthood 1s made a 
guarantee that the Messiah will come (c, 8). In another vision Zechariah saw 
‘large scroll insoribed with curses, which flow over the land discovering and 
cutting off sinners, thus betokening that in the future the curse for guilt would 
of itself light on the guilty (¢. 5:1 sqq.). Even the very conception of sin was 
removed from the land; the prophet saw a leaden ephab-measure into which was 
cast a woman who symbolized the wickedness of Israel; the whole was swittly 
borne by two winged Agures to the land of Shinar, where it was to be placed 
(6. 6:5 saa,). 

From all places whither they had been dispersed the Jews would retum to 
‘Palestine, which would become a most fruitful land (0. 8:7,8). Like the Deutero- 
salah, Zechariah expected that the new temple would attract all the nations of 
the earth, who would come to the Holy Land and become JH'VH's servants 
(6. 8:20 sqq.). 

‘With such promises the two prophets encouraged the Jews to diligently 
prosecute the work on the temple; but to the governor Zerubbabel a spectal 
reward was offered. He, it was said, would overcome the difficulties of the 
‘undertaking, not by might, but through the influence of JHVH's spirit (et. 
4:6,7). When at length it had come to a successful completion, he would be 
{installed as the Messianic king, So thoroughly convinced of this was Zechariah 
‘that in a symbolic way he crowned the prince king of the congregation. He 
received the command (cf. 6:9 599.) to take a part of the gold and silver that hed 
been contributed by the Babylonian Jews and to make two crowns; these should 
‘be placed, one on the head of Zerubbabel, the other on the bigh-priest Joshua,t 
‘while the prophet said to them Behold the man shove name i the Sprout ; and 
under hima wil it sprout forth, and he wilt build the temple of THVH. Yea, he wilh 
build the temple of JHVH, and bear the glory, sitting and ruling on hia throne, while 
Toshua willbe priest at his right hand and the counsel of peace willbe between them. 

* Joshua seems to have done something which, in the opiton of the people rendered him 


‘unworthy of le hgh oto, 

“vom tho fact tat tro crowns are mentioned and from the Ist word ofthe pastage : 
Decent Doth (7.9) appence that fa the orgie Ext to nameh ot One, eat Mave 
‘ood. ‘Pat v.12 must refer to Zerubbaba is lear frow 0.8." The LEX text inv. 19 soos 
{ohare proserved te original reading 15" 93 lnptead of HOD 93 on Ma throne. 
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‘Thus Zechariah thought the dynasty of David would again come into power, 
and the dominion of the heathen would cease as Haggal had predictod, 

But on tho completion of the temple these expectations were not realized. 
Zerubbabel did not become king; and it would appear that no member of the 
family of David was again appointed governor. If tho Persian government 
became aware of the ideas the Jows held concerning Zerubbabel, itis no wonder 
‘hat it dld not appoint a relative as his suocessor; experience in other quarters 
rust have been a suficlent warning against entrusting authority to the descend. 
fants of national dynasties. Also in the congregation the ides of attempting to 
restore the throne of David became gradually less prominent, and the tendency 
to exalt the poston of the high-priest became more pronounced, though by slow 
ogrees; for in Nehemiah’s timo the direction of affairs was still in the hands 
of the civil authorities, 

‘Tho temple was finishod on the 284 of Adar, in the sixth year of Darius 
(Apr. 516), and the occasion was celebrated with services of joy and thanksgiving. 
Tt seems clear that the structure was not built necording tothe prescriptions of 
zoklel in tho effort to separate the clergy from the laity. 

‘Tho fact that the ideals held before the congregation by the propheta were 
not realized threatened two dangers: either the efforts of the people to reach 
theso ideals would bo relaxed altogether, or else they would be diverted from 
‘thelr high alm to things tainted with worldliness and heatheniam, 

‘The clreumstances of the community remained much the same after 616 x8 
thoy had been before. The expected progress had not been attained. Palestine 
continued to bo a land which yielded but a poor return for the labor expended, 
‘and drought and locusta played havoo with the crops. Some few persons suo- 
ceeded in advancing to a state of prosperity; these were, for the mott part, 
Aescondants of noble families, and from them were chosen the offeers of the 
community. Some prlests also, whote support was assured by the service of tho 
temple, became prosperous; and between them and the nobles intimate relations 
‘were naturally formed, It was more to the interest of this new aristocracy to 
‘maintain its wealth and high position than to give attention to the ideals of the 
prophets, Similarity in social standing and in interests brought them into clove 
relations with the rich and noble families living in the neighborhood, and ties 
cof connection began to be made by intermarriage as well a8 by business intar- 
‘course, 

‘This course of action, tobe sure, met the spiritual needs of these neighbors. 
‘They were in great part descendants of the Israelite population of the land, and 
revered JHVH as their father’s God, and had come in some measure under the 

According the Artal documenta Heras on the third dy. But the statement in 
‘apsra ravocm the correct ont soe Je would bare been ety to eave out the number 3, but 
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influence of prophetic teaching and the Reform of Josiah, Individuals of their 
number were permitted to participate in the service of the temple, not perhaps 
altogether because of the rich gifts they might make, but because in this way the 
congregation was strengthened. It may have seemed to some pious and wel 
meaning Jews that by this addition of strangers God would bring about the 
fulfilment of the propecies concerning the Messianic time, when Ephraim would 
‘unite with Judah and the temple be a house of prayer for all nations. Appeal 
might be made to the Law to justify the act, for Deuteronomy takes a very 
Kindly attitude toward strangers, excluding only Ammonttes and Moabites from 
the congregation (Dt. 28:8 sqq.). 

But the plan of Ezekiel, that the new Israel should maintain itself as a 
sharply distinct community, holy to JHVH and obeying with scrupulous exact- 
ness the commands of JHVH, was disordered by the introduction of this idea, 
‘These neighbors had not been concerned in the punishment of the Exile; and 
therefore had not been brought under the influences which had created the 
Jewish Church ; on the contrary, the old Israelite character was still manifest in 
them, and their reception into the congregation was calculated to work mischief. 

‘The feelings of many Jows had already, doubtless, been embittered by the 
fact that these neighbors, who had not experienced the woes of the Exile, enjoyed 
fa greater degroo of prosperity than the congregation which had received the 
promise that ita good fortune would provoke the envy of the world. And the 
only comfort left, the fact of being a member of the congregation of JHVHL, an 
helr of the promises, was removed when these men were allowed to participate in 
the same blessings. 

Not only did worldliness begin to creep in from without; a spirit of care- 
Jessness and indifference seized many of the Jews themselves. What profit was 
there in heeding God’s commands, if the temporal rewards promised were not 
obtained ? Of other than earthly blessings they had scarcely an idea; their hope 
of these had been disappointed, and they therefore sought them in another way 
So there reappeared the old sinful tendency to fraud and decelt in every-day 
affairs, to immorality and kindred misdeeds. ‘The mischief became more wide- 
spread; for the idea presently developed that JH'VH was not a holy God, since 
he did not punish these sins. ‘Then, too, it seemed useless to pay the heavy 
taxes to the temple and the priests when there was no indication that JHVH 
‘cared for Israel. No zeal, therefore, was displayed in satisfying the claims of 
JELVH;; inferior animals were presented as offerings or none at all. ‘The fear of 
offending the holiness of God was gone. 

ven the priests became infected with the same spirit and performed their 
duties with laxity and reluctance, while they shut their eyes to the shortcomings 
of the Inity. 
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‘Thus came the danger that the same conditions against which the prophets 
in former years direoted thelr utterances would again present themselves. ‘This 
anger was aggravated, not only by the admission of non-Jewish nelghbors to 
tthe temple, but also by the practice of contracting marriages with the daughters 
‘of these people. ‘The leading classes, and notably the priests, in the effort to 
‘make sure their own influence, had set a bad example which the lower classes 
quickly followed ; and soon there was no family, not even that of the high-priest, 
‘that was not implicated. 

“A reaction, however, presently set in. ‘The more conservative elements drew 
together and opposed the deplorable movement. ‘These men soon formed the 
conclusion that the final judgment of JHVH was at hand, when he would destroy 
ail the sinners and usher in the Messfante time. ‘They themselves were confident 
that their names were written in JHLVIL'S book of remembrance, so that they 
‘would be kept safe when the terrible judgment came. Israel was now 80 sinful 
‘that another punishment similar to the Exile would be required to remove the 
guilty offenders. 

‘Out of the circle of these men one individual rises to prominence on account 
‘of his personal efforts to bring Israel to repentauce, 11is literary work, originally 
‘anonymous, may be conveniently referred to under the traditioual designation 
‘The Prophecy of Malachi, ‘This prophet reminds the discontented congregation of 
‘the love of God manifested both in the remote past and in the recent restoration 
cof Jerusalem, and seeks to xecall the Jews to a sense of thelr obligation to honor 
God as a son honors his father (0. 1:28qq.). By Israel's defection trom the 
service of God the holiness of JHVIH has been desecrated ; the present condition 
‘of the temple service is altogether intolerable, and it would be better Af there 
wore no service at all; for God has no real pleasure in ceremonial observances, 
which are of value only as they secure spiritual service (¢, 1:6844.)- 

“Already in Malacht’s timo the Judgment of the past history of Israel which 
had prevailed during the Exile had undergone a considerable change. ‘The facts 
connected with the Return and the Restoration occasioned considerations which 
showed that the present was yet more miserable than the past; those who lived 
in pre-exille times had enjoyed things now looked for in vain. ‘Thus gradually 
developed the idea of the “good old time,” until nally a representation of the 
past was formed according to which the former time possessed all the ideals of 
‘the present and was free from all its disadvantages. Malach{ could even use the 
‘example of the ancestors in order to shame the unworthy descendants (c. 2:58@a.). 

‘With special emphasis does Malachi treat the ideal of Israel's holiness. 
"Against this a grave offense has been committed in the matter of marriage with 
persons outside of the community (c. 2:10sqq.). JHVH'S sanctuary has been 
profaned thereby because the strange wife has part in the service of her husband. 
‘The iniquity of divorce is also dwelt upon; it involves, says Malachi, the 
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violation of covenant made in JHVH’S presence (c, 2:188q.); the ory of the 
Aivorved wife makes Israel's service displeasing in God’s sight. 

‘Two possibilities now lie before Israel. If the present course of sin be per- 
‘sisted in, then a stern judgment will inevitably ensue, JHVIH sends his mossen- 
‘ger before him to prepare the way. Unexpectedly he will come to his temple; 
‘and who will be able to stand the sorutiny of his searehing examination ? The 
priests will be called to account, and a switt Judgment will be meted out to those 
who have offended against God’s laws. But if Israel will repent and perform the 
deeds of the Law, God stands ready to turn in merey and bestow untold blessings 
(6 8:108q0.). 

In other words, there is no way out of the woes of:the present situation other 
than that marked out by Bzektel: by a strict observance of God’s requirements 
Israel must prove itself the holy people ot JH'VHY, and sharply distinguish itselt 
from other peoples in the land ; the colony 18 too weak to absorb these and would 
run serious risk of being assimilated by them; to meet this dangér internal 
strength must frst be developed. ‘The congregation must become aware of the 
obligations which the holiness of God lays upon ft, and resolve to perform its 
religious duties; the opposition between Israel and the heathen must be empha- 
sized, and in nothing was this opposition so clearly expressed as in the daily rell- 
ious services. ‘There was needed, then, something that would hold the people to 
tho untaltering observance of these rites. ‘To accomplish this end there could be 
found no more effictent means than a law, complete and conclusive, that answered 
‘ll questions concerning these rites, and that would govern the congregation in 
all its relations. ‘The publication of such a law is the next important event to be 
chronicled. 

‘The efforts of Malach{ and his companions were perhaps temporarily success- 
fal. In the beginning of Xerxes! reign (485-465) disagreements seem to have 
arisen between the colonists and their neighbors (Ezra 4:6). ‘The events of the 
time might have appeared to justify those who urged that Israel should prepare 
for the day of the Lord by giving strict heed to his ordinances. Premonitions of 
‘the downfall of the Persian Empire were to be seen: the Greeks had checked the 
‘movement of the Empire toward the west at Marathon; Egypt had revolted and 
had to be subdued. But nothing definite can be said as to the progress of events 
{n the colony at this timo. If any quarrels arose between the Jews and their 
neighbors they were in all probability ended by victory for the non-Jews, who in 
‘Wealth and culture had an advantage over the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

‘The stato of affairs in Babylonia during this time was totally different. ‘The 
‘Tews there Hud kept up a lively correspondence with thelr friends and relatives in 
Palestine, and were well informed of the progress of events there. When news 
fof the loose religious life of the colonists reached them, they took the side of 
‘Malachi’s party for zeal in obeying JHVH’s ordinances and in seeking his houor 
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was more pronounced among them than in Palestine; and the temptations to 
which the colonists were subjected did not assail the Jews in Babylonia, who were 
in the enjoyment of more favorable circumstances. ‘The ideal of Ezekiel, to form 
‘a community practicing the rites in purity and holiness, was still clearly before 
their eyes. Nor had they been discouraged by the failure of the first attempt, but 
‘were disposed to renew the effort. 

‘he influence of Ezekiel’s teachings had inspired a lively activity in the study 
of the traditional law, ‘The leisure enjoyed by the priests in Babylonia favored 
this, ‘The danger that a knowledge of the usages and practioss in the pre-exilic 
‘temple worship would be lost now that such worship was impossible, was obviated 
by the codification and extension of the laws and ordinances formerly in foree on 
tho basis of the legislation of Ezekiel. It seemed to some that this now code 
‘would prove effective in introducing needed reforms in the colony and in prevent 
{ng defection in the future, 

‘A fitting opportunity for an attempt to reorganize the Jewish Church on the 
tines marked out in this code soon presented itself. Ezra, a priest and # zealous 
‘student of the law, was ready to undertake the work, and petitioned the Persian 
government to grant him the necessary authority. Artaxerxes Longimanus (405~ 
424) and his council readily fell in with tho plan, which, ft seemed, might render 
the authority of Persia in Palestine more secure. ‘There was reason why causes 
cf dlgquiet in that quarter should be removed and the interests of the lenders 
‘of the community united with those of the Empire; for an epidemic of revolt 
‘had again broken out, and it was wise policy to uso all possible means to prevent 
{ts spread. 

‘By the deoreo of Artaxerxes permission was given that all Jows who felt 80 
Aisposed might accompany Bra, who was commissioned to investigate affairs in 
Palestine, and to arrange all things in accord with the law in his possession. He 
‘was entrusted with gifts made by the king and bis advisers for the temple, and 
‘authorized to collect money among the Jews in Babylonia in order to obtain 
‘means to make the offerings prescribed in the law. He was also empowered to 
raw on the treasurer of the province west of the Euphrates for money to defray 
the necessary expenses of the temple-service, In the future no tax should be 
{mposed on those who served in the temple in any capacity. Enra was also given 
fll power to appoint judges over the Jews and to enforce the requirements of the 
Jaw, punishing those who disobeyed with Ones, imprisonment or death (cf, Esra). 

‘paras commission conferred on him very great authority. But the question 
remained whether, in case the Jews did not submit willingly to his legislation, the 
‘Persian officers in the province would afford him assistance; and this was improb- 
‘able. The most influential persons in the community favored the claims of the 
non-Jews becauso related to them by marriage. ‘These strangers who were thus 
‘connected with the Jewish nobles were on good terms with the Persian officers; 
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{in fact some of them were Persian officers. So that Ezra had to rely mainly on 
the strength of his cause and the support of those who espoused his views. 

On the first of Nisan, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes (458), those who had 
resolved to accompany Ezra assembled at “‘the stream that runs to Ahava”* 
(Gera 8:15). ‘The company was composed of two families of priests, one Davidie 
family and relatives of twelve families of the laity; in all 1868 men. No Levites 
‘were present ; so Ezra sent a deputation to request Iddo, a chief in a place called 
Casiphia, that the matter might be remedied. In this way three families of 
Levites, in all 88 men, were persuaded to join the party. ‘Two hundred and 
twenty descondants of the temple-slaves also accompanied them (Ezra 8:16 sqq.). 

‘Before starting out on the long journey Ezra held service of fasting and 
prayer, in which God was entreated to give help and protection. For Ezra had 
made representations to the king concerning JHVH's power to preserve those 
‘who serve him, and he was therefore asbamed to ask for an armed escort. ‘The 
presence of soldiers with the company was the more needful because the gold and 
silver that was being taken up to Jerusalem might excite the cupidity of robbers. 
‘Theso valuable articles were given into the care of twelve priests and twelve 
Levites, who were mado responsible for them. On the twelfth of Nisan (Apr. 
458) the march was begun, and on the first of the fifth month (Ab, i. ¢. Aug.) Jeru- 
‘salem was reached (Ezra 7:9; 8:81). On the fourth day after the arrival, the sil- 
‘ver and gold was weighed in the temple and found intact. Sacrifices were offered 
{in token of gratitude for the success of the undertaking. ‘The orders of the king 
‘were communicated to the Persian officials. 

‘Bara at once began his chosen work; and the practice of intermarriage with 
‘the non-Jewish people of the land frst claimed his attention (Ezra 9). He seems 
to have had no {dea of the extent to which this had been carried, so that when, 
shortly after his arrival, several prominent men came to him while he was in the 
tomple, and informed him that such alliances were very common and that nobles 
‘and priests were especially implicated, he was greatly grieved and astonished, and 
‘sat in a posture of sadness until the hour of the evening sacrifice, while the pious 
‘members of the congregation gathered around him. Meanwhile he had been 
resolving upon a plan of action, which he now put into operation. At the evening 
sacrifice he arose and, falling on his knees, in the words of a prayer represented 
to the people their sinful condition: with shame he confessed that Israel’s sins 
hhad been increasing from the times of the fathers to this day; the nation was 
destroyed on account of iniquity, and the consequences of guilt still rested on the 
people, for they were under heathen rule; but God had recently shown mercy in 
moving the Kings of Persia to permit the Restoration; yet Israel, heedless of 
punishments and ungratefal for mercies, had disregarded God’s express prohibi- 
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tion of intermarriage with the heathen ; JHVH is righteous, his promises have 
een fuldlled ; but Israel is guilty and worthy of condemnation (Ezra 9:68q4.). 

‘This prayer had a powerful effect. ‘The assembly in the temple had increased 
in numbers while Ezra was on his knees. When he had ceased speaking, 
Shechaniah, of the family of Elam, confessed in bebalf of the multitude that 
Israel had sinned; but nevertheless there was still hope, it only the people would 
enter into a covenant with God to dismiss the foreign wives with thelr children 
the urged Erra to take charge ot the matter and promised codperation. Ezra at 
‘once arose and, taking advantage of the favorable disposition of the people, made 
all present swear to do the thing proposed (Bera 10:1 8qq-). 

‘But it would appear that a storm of opposition very quickly arose against 
the plan, which, if carried out would inevitably engender hatred, disunion and 
misfortune. For not until about four months later, on the 17th of the ninth 
‘month (et. Bara 10:0) was tho call for an assembly at Jerusalem issued with the 
throat that he who fafled to appear would be excommunteated and suffer the 
Joss of his property. Accordingly on the 20th all the people assembled in the 
open space near the temple, in fear because of the occasion and suffering on 
‘account of the inclement weather (for it was Deoember, a rainy month). Kara 
addressed them, urging them to dismiss their forelgn wives. ‘They signifed 
their willingness to do this, but said they could not act immediately, since the 
‘work required time and it was the rainy season, so that open-air meetings could 
not be held. ‘Therefore, they suggested, let the chtets of the people be commis. 
stoned to adjust the matter; let them summon the offenders at appointed times 
‘and, with the aid of the reprosentative men and ofleers of the cities, settle the 
affair, in order that J'VEs wrath may be averted (era 10:9 8q4.)- 

‘Dhis proposition was almost unanimously adopted. Ezra was put at the 
head of the committee, which convened « few days later on tho first-day of the 
tenth month (Jan. 457), In threo months the work was completed. According 
to the list in Ezra 10:18 aqq., almost all the families which had come up to 
Jorusalem with Zerubbabel were guilty; and even in the family of the high- 
priest wero found three offenders who now pledged themselves to dismiss thelr 
non-Jewish wives. 

"The account breaks off here, and there is no information given as to whether 
the persons whose names aro mentioned in the list kept thelr word, or as to the 
‘consequences which then ensued. ‘The Book of Nehemiah, which is the contin. 
tation of the Book of Ezra, opens with a description of the colony in December 
445, But not a word is sald concerning the events that occurred in the interven 
ing period of 12 years. It would seem that these years were among the most 
‘wretched in the history of the colony, and apparently an attempt has been made 
‘to expunge from the records all reference to the painful theme. 
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Bat even in the absence of direct information, a fairly satistactory picture 
of the events proeding Nehemiah’s arrival may readily be constructed. ‘The 
‘Book of Nehemiah clearly shows that disunion and strife prevailed in the eolony ; 
that the vindictive feeling excited in the non-Jewish families by Exra's work of 
reform found expression in attacks on Jerusalem, in which the community was 
obliged to submit, and in consequence Ezra’s plan was given up. Ezra no doubt 
tried to overcome the opposition to his work partly by the authority of the law, 
partly by the power granted him by the king. But his opponents, both within 
and without the olty, increased in number and became more energetic, ‘The 
Persian oficals in the province gave him no assistance. And, as he lacked the 
executive ability and statesmanlike qualities of the leader who was presently to 
appear, he was unable to cope with the elroumstances, and his efforts met with 
failure; the results already obtained were swept away, and it became questionable 
‘whether he would ever be able to earry out his plan, 

‘This disastrous failure of the attempt to enforce the Jewish principle of 
exclusivism exposed the Jews to bitter mockery and insult, and, what was of 
more consequence, augmented tho danger that the congregation would be 
absorbed by the surrounding heatten, 

But at this crisis unexpected assistance came from Persia. Nehemiah, a eup- 
dearer of Artaxerxes, mado uso of the favor he had obtained with the king in 
‘order to gain permission to help his unfortunate brethren. ‘This man, in whom 
lively zoal for th Jewish religion and tho abilities of a statesman wero united, 
‘succeeded in getting control of the colony and in bringing it out of its mournful 
situation to strength and prosperity as well as accomplishing the reforms 
attempted by Ezra, 

In the month Kislev of the 20th year of Artaxerxes (448), while at the palace 
in Shushan, Nehemiah received a visit from his eousin (or brother) Chanant and 
several other Jews who had come from Palestine. He asked them about the 
condition of affairs in Jerusalem and was greatly grieved to learn that the 
‘community was in helpless misery, exposed to soorn and ridicule, for the walls of 
the city were broken down and the gates burnt. For some time Nehemiah was 
plunged in dejection, and kept praying for the forgiveness of Israel's sins and 
Deseeching for divine merey on those who revered JH'VH, while ho entreated 
‘especialy that he might obtain favor with the king (Neh. 1:1 9qa.). 

Bat threo months passed by ere he could enter upon any plan. In the month 
Nisan he was on duty in the king’s apartments, ‘Though he strove to conceal 
his troubled thoughts, his countenance betrayed him, and Artaxerxes inquired 
‘the cause of his dejection. Nehemiah replied that the desolation of the city of 
bis ancestors grieved him greatly. ‘The king, thinking that perhaps Nehemiah 
‘wlshed a contribution ot money to be made for the city’s benefit, asked him what 
hhe desired to do. After a brief, silent prayer to JV, Nehemiah requested 
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that the king should appoint him to go to Jerusalem and repatr the city. His 
petition was at once granted, and he was commissioned governor of Jerusalem. 
In response to a question of the king, the queen also being present, Nehemiah 
stated the length of time for which he desired leave of absence. Letters were 
siven him for the satrap of the province weat ot the Euphrates as well aa for 
‘the Keeper of the royal forests, ordering that timber be provided for use Jn the 
proposed work. An escort of offeers and cavalry accompanied the new gov- 
‘ermor on his way to Jorusalem. ‘The loters to the Persian officers wore delivered 
‘en route, ‘Tho precise date of the arrival in Jerusalem 1s unknown (Neb. 
2:1 694.) 

‘Though Nehemiah was careful not to disclose his purposes, tho enemies ot 
the community quickly learned of them in some way, perhaps through corre- 
‘spondence with the Persian officers in the province. Sanballat of Bot-Horon, and 
‘Tobiab, an Ammonite ofteer of the Persian king, were much grieved that a man 
hhad como to seek the weltaro of the Jews (Neb. 2:10), 

‘For three days Nehemiah remained quietly in Jerusalem. ‘Then in the night 
‘of the fourth, accompanied by a small escort on foot, he made a secret inspection 
‘of the ruined walls, Becoming convinced of tho feasibility of his plan, bo 
‘communicated {t to the nobles and chiet men of the community. Me urged 
them to put an end to the disgrace and misfortune of the elty by restoring the 
‘walls, and to encourage them he told of his conversation with the king and of 
tho edict that had been issued, ‘They recognized in this » manifestation of God's 
favor, and declared their willingness to undertake the work. When news of this 
resolve reached the ears of Sanballat, Tobiah and Geehem, they sought by #oom 
‘and ridicule, coupled with the chargo of sedition, to put a damper on the scheme: 
“What is this thing yon propose to do? Will you rebel agalnst the King ?” 
(Neh. 2:19). But Nehemiah peremptorily dismissed them with an emphatic 
reference to the real point at issue between them and the community : The 
God of heaven will make us prosper; and we his servants will arise and build, 
Bat you have no portion or lawful right or remembrance in Jerusalem. 

‘The work was divided into parts of unequal siz0; for in tho assignment of 
sections the condition of the walls at the various parts as well as the ability 
and zeal of the workmen were apparently considered. Individual families 
(Neh. 8:1), companies of men from tho villages in Judah (8:2, 5,18, 27), and 
grils of artisans, took part. Many private eltizens willingly repaired parts 
of the wall at thelr own expense. Individual men worked on those sections 
which lay near their dwellings; #0 especially the priests who lived on the east 
side of the temple (8:28, 28). 

‘Nevertheless there was not complete unanimity in the effort; some persons, 
{in partioular the nobles of Tekoa, refused to bear their share of the burden 
(8:5). It was a task that taxed the strength of the community to the utmost, 
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and the Jews certainly underestimated the difficulties when they allowed them- 
selves to be induced to begin it, Then to the natural dificulties which soon, 
appeared, to the demoralizing effect of the example of leading men in the colony, 
there were added the hostile efforts of enemies without, Sanballat and ‘Tobiah 
continued their disparaging remarks in the hope of discouraging the workmen 
(©. 8:88 sqq.). 

‘However, the work was rapidly pushed forward; for the people were zealous; 
and the wall was already half finished when Sanballat, Tobiah and their confed- 
erates, alarmed at the prospect, conspired to effect by violence what words had 
failed to accomplish. They determined to intimidate the workmen by making @ 
‘sudden attack on the place, ‘This act of violence was possible, since at that time 
‘the Persian government could exercise but little control over affairs in Palestine ; 
‘the colony was thrown on its own resources for defense, and a regular watch was 
kept day and night to prevent a surprise (Neh. 4:18qq.). But the strain of 
energetic toll on the walls and of constant, anxious watching for the foo soon 
‘began to aftect the spirits of the people. Complaint was made to Nehemiah that, 
the workmen were exbausted, and that the quantity of debris was very great ; 
‘moreover, rumors of sudden assaults were flying thick and fast, and those Jews 
‘who came from places where they had an opportunity to observe the movements 
of the conspirators, repeatedly declared that an attack was imminent (c, 4:4894.)- 

‘Nebemlah made preparations for the expected assault, He arranged the 
people by tribes in suitable places behind the walls, exhorting them all to have 
no fear, but to remember God's power and to Aight with courage for their wives, 
children and property, But the attack did not take place. ‘The enemy, learning 
that Nehemiah was ready to receive them, concluded to abandon their scheme; 
80 that the Jews could again devote their whole energy to the work (0. 4:9). 
But Nehemiah wisely ordered that half of his servants should assist the work- 
‘men, whilo the rest remained under arms in readiness should occasion demand ; 
the rulers of the people were with the different groups of laborers, ready to lead 
them in case of an attack. ‘The men who bronght the building.material as well 
‘as those who removed the debris each carried a spear, while the builders had 
each a sword girded by his side. ‘The horublower* stood by Nehemiah, who 
ordered that at the signal all should drop their work and hasten to the place 
whence the blast came, ‘From the gray of dawn til the stars glimmered in the 


‘Tho Shofar (DW rondored in the A. V. by cornet) was made of &xkm's horn; {twas an 
‘natrument no doubt used in probistori tmns, and le tho solitary anolont musil instrument 
‘tually prosorved In tho Mosale ritual. It wes used in the religious services of Leracl (Joa? 
3:16; Num, 80:1; Lev. 28:24 ; 2:0), also a8 a war hora (Judg.1:80aq-; Jer. 453 Am.) ; accord 
‘ng to the Talmud, Misbnuh Toanith 1%, twas blown in mes of famine, plague of locusts ANd 
drought. Tes use still survives in tho modern Jewish synagogue. Ot. The Shofar, Its Tie 
‘and Origin, by Dr. Cyrus Adler, Assistant Curator of the Collections of Oriental Antiquition 
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‘evening sky the work was kept up. Nehemiah and his servants did not remove 
‘thelr garments even at night, and kept their weapons constantly within reach 
(c. 4:108q9.). 

A new internal dificulty now threatened to delay the completion of the 
undertaking, ‘This zealous, unremitting application to labor on the walls amid 
such great hindrances had brought the poorer members of the colony into debt, 
for since the work began they had earned no wages, and now want was distressing 
‘them ; a great cry was also raised against the richer Jews who had made loans to 
thelr less fortunate brethren, but had been very careful to secure themselves by 
demanding adequate security, ‘The debtors had been compelled to mortgage 
thelr lands, vineyards and houses, to pledge even their children, in order to pro- 
cure the necessaries of life. ‘The property of somo had already passed into the 
hands of their creditors and they were unable to redeem {t. In order to pay the 
tribute exnoted by the king they hid been obliged to borrow, and now had before 
them the mournful prospect of seeing thelr children become the servants of their 
creditors. Nehemiah was very indignant when he learned of the matter, and 
sternly rebuked tho nobles and chiefs for exacting usury from thelr brethren, In 
‘a special meeting he called thelr attontion to the fact that he and other Jews 
ving in Babylonia had redeemed Jews who had become slaves of the heathen, 
while now here in Jerusalem they, leading men in the community, were selling 
thelr brothers. ‘This was clearly wrong; if for no other reason, at least in order 
to put an end to the repronches of the heathen, they should walk in the foar of 
God. Te pointed to his own good example, and besought them to ceaso practicing 
usury and to restore the property taken, together with a hundredth part of the 
‘money, corn, wine and oil, ‘To this they agreed and took the solemn oath he 
required, ‘This oath was observed (Neb. 6:13qq.)- 

In conjunction with the account of this affair, Nehemiah shows how he 
strove to lighten the burdens of the people. ‘Though governor, during all the 
twelve years of his term of ofice, he did not tax the cltizens for his support, at 
the former governors had done, but on the contrary furnished food for 160 Jews 
and chiets who camo to Jerusalem from among the heathen, Nor did he permit 
hig servants to oppress the people, but made them work in the interesta of the 
city. While his predecessors in ofice had pillaged the cltizens, he used his money 
for the public good (Neh. 5:14sqa.)- 

‘Theso wise acts of the governor could not fail to produce the best results. 
‘The wall was presently finished, though as yet the gates were not hung. At this 
juncture Sanballat and his allies attempted to accomplish their designs by 
‘cunning artifies. They invited Nehemiah to met them in Kephirim, a village 
{in the plain of Ono, in order to talk over matters. But the prudent governor 
‘was not to be taken by guile, and with keen irony sent back word that he was 
‘engaged in an important work that should not be interrupted. Four times thelr 
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‘messages received the same treatment. ‘Then Sanballat’s servant came with an 
open letter, informing Nehemiah that it was commonly reported that he was 
Dailding the walls with the idea of rebellion, and of becoming king of Jerusalem ; 
‘also that he had hired prophets to preach of him in Jerusalem, saying: There is a 
king in Judah ; since this would certainly reach the king's ears, it might be well 
for Nehemiah to consult with Sauballat and his companions in order that the 
rrumor might be quieted. Nehemiah replied that the rumors were lies pure and 
simple (Neh. 6:1 594.)- 

It seems not unlikely that these rumors did reach the Persian court, Indeed 
‘it appears that to this period the account given in Erra 4:7 qq. of the corre- 
spondence between the officials in Samaria and Artaxerxes should be referred, 
‘though the Chronist bas erroneously interpreted it as describing circumstances 
which hindered the building of the temple (cf. Ezra 4:24).* The account relates 
that Rebum and Shimshai, in the name of the peoples whom Osnapper (ABsur- 
danipal) had settled in Samaria, wrote a letter to Artaxerxes informing him that 
‘the Jews who had come up trom him to Jerusalem were building up this elty and 
‘erecting the walls; now, since the efty had in time past been rebellious, it would 
bbe well to stop this work, or else the Jews might refuse to pay tribute to Persia 
if the king would examine the records, he would find abundant proof of the 
seditious character of Jerusalem, and if be did not prevent the work now going 
‘on, his power west of the Euphrates would soon be nil. Artaxerxes returned 
answer that he had investigated the matter, and was satisfied that Jerusalem had 
een a seat of rebellion, and therefore, lest an outbreak should again occur, he 
now commissioned the Samaritan officers to stop this work, and to see that the 
King’s interests suffered no damage. Upon the receipt of this authority the 
royal officers at Samaria went to Jerusalem, and by the use of armed force 
stopped the work. 

Tt might be urged against this reference of the above account that the names 
of the enemies mentioned are not the same as those given in the Book of 
Nehemiah. But Nebemiah’s opponents, Sanballat, Tobiah and Geshem, were to 
all appearances persons who had no influence at the Persian court, and who were 
therefore obliged to make use of the officials at Samaria to gain their ends; and 
for this purpose when, in seeking to maintain their influence in Jerusalem, they 
tried to hinder Nehemiah from building the walls, they denounced the city as 
about to rebel. ‘The Persian officers, also, did not want the place to become the 
nucleus of a new Jewish state. 

Also if the letter represents the city as being rebuilt, though now it bad 
stood tor nearly 100 years, it must be remembered the arrival of more colonists 


*0n the transposition of this passage ef. B. Schrader, Dis Douer dt sweter Tempelbauet, ta 
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occasioned the addition of new quarters; moreover, in antiquity a city first 
‘became such, in the fall sense of the word, when the walls were built. 

It is a more weighty argument that but slight allusion is made in the corre- 
‘spondence to the fact that the Jows were acting in agreement with an edict given 
by the king. ‘This decree, like all other decrees of the Persians, was irrevocable, 
‘and could only be made of no effect by issuing another edict. ‘To obtain this the 
Samaritans pointed out that the undertaking authorized would lead to mis- 
‘chievous consequences ; and though Artaxerxes in his new decree flatly opposed. 
the plan concerted with Nehemiab, yet as in the one caso political considerations 
contributed to make the plan seem desirable, so now in view of the facts it 
‘appeared to be his duty to heed the suggestion of the Samaritans, 

All probabilities seem to commend the reference given above. So far as can 
be learned, up to this time Jerusalem had remained as in 616, city without walls, 
‘The hostility of the neighboring peoples, which had been aroused by more than 
‘ono evidence of the Jewish spirit of exclusiviam, was embittered by Ezra’s effort 
to enforce the marriage-law ; and it bad beoome clear that it was practically impos 
‘ible to organize the community in conformity to the Law until Interference trom 
‘without was excluded by tho erection of the walls, Exra, a religious enthusiast, 
may not have bad the political wisdom to concelye, much less the executive abil- 
{ty to carry out, such plan; but the practical as well as zealous Nehemiah proba- 
bly pereeived that Jerusalem must first be made a oity, then {t might become a 
‘Towish city. 

‘Phough the sequel to Bzra 4:28 has not been preserved, yet {t may reasonably 
‘bo assumed that the interruption to the work was of short duration. Nebemiah’s 
Aiplomatic and military skill prevented the enemy from making an attack upon 
the city, while his influence with the Persian king, to whom he, as governor, sent 
his own account of what was being done, soon procured him permission to proceed 
with his work, 

But tho craft of the governer’s foes was not yot exhausted. ‘Thelr hired 
agents among the Jews soon began to annoy him, Shemaiah, a prophet in whom 
perhaps Nehemiah had reposed confidence, was bribed to frighten him, and thus 
to induce him to violate the temple; he urged Nehemiah, who was visiting him, 
to shut himself up in the house of JHVH, for enemies were coming that night 
to kill bim. But this cunning scheme, as woll as the attempts of other prophets, 
Mkowise failed (Neh. 6:108qq.). 

During al this time there was considerable excitement in Jerusalem. ‘The 
{ll-feeling aroused among the wealthier classes by the regulation concerning usury 
still persisted, and not a fow wished that things were now as they were before 
‘Nehemiah came. Some nobles, on account of marriage-relationships and com- 
munity of interests, were acting in collusion with ‘Tobiah, whom they praised 
‘before Nehemiah and'whom they kept informed of the governor's actions. A. 
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considerable correspondence passed between these disaffected noblemen and 
‘Tobiah, who also sent letters to Nehemiah, seeking to frighten him (Neb. 
6:17 899). 

‘From all this it may readily be seen that Nehemiah was the life and spirit of 
‘the whole undertaking, and that many prominent men took part in it only because 
they were morally obliged to do so, or because they feared the determined gover- 
nor. His energy and wisdom overcame all difficulties, so that success was at 
length attained. In 52 days of toil and watching the work was completed, on the 
26th of Ehul, j. Sept. 444 (Neb. 6:15). 

‘Now that the fortitcations of the eity were Onished, the governor turned his 
attention to @ prudent arrangement of the internal affairs. First, he provided for 
‘the systematic watching of the gates in order thst the people might carry on thetr 
domestic and civil occupations without fear of an attack. For this police-service 
he selected Mt persons from among the lower classes of temple-servants, as well 
as Levites and singers who were probably favorably disposed toward him, since 
from his plans of reform a betterment of their condition might be expected. 
‘Over them he placed his relatives Chanan{ and Cbananiah, and gave them strict 
‘orders concerning the opening and and sbrutting of the gates (Neb. 7:1990.). 

Now though the space enclosed by the walls was large, and places of residence 
‘wore not wanting, yet the inhabitants were comparatively few, and the families 
‘were not Inrge (Neb. :4).* Nehemiah therefore sought to increase the popula- 
tion. What means was adopted is not known. A census was taken; and per- 
‘haps the list which was found, giving the names of those who came to Jerusalem 
{in 688, gave occasion to recall families sctually belonging to the city who had 
located elsewhere. 

Shortly after the completion of the walls (probably on a day between the 25th 
of Hlul and the ist of Tisbri 444), a feast of dedication was held. ‘The festival 
egan with sacrifices of atonement, and the purification of the people, the gates 
‘and walls by sprinkling blood upon them. ‘Two processions, headed by Levites 
‘and singers, marched on the walls and through the city, and finally met in the 
temple, where amid the blare of horns and songs ot praise, the people gave expres- 
sion to thetr Joy (Neb. 12:27 sqa.). 

‘The independence of the city and community had now been secured; 60 that 
the time was ripe for the accomplishment of the plan of Ezra, which had been 
Aoterred for 18 years. ‘The self-reliance of the people bad been strengthened by 
the success of Nehemiah’s great undertaking, and they were now ready for new 
enterprises. Ezra might therefore come before the public with the book of the 
‘Law and renew the attempt to procure its acceptance. Nehem{ah’s influence on 
the masses would also be a potent factor in winning success, and Ezra wisely 


ct. Protessor Paul Haupt’'s Article on this passage ta the Johne Hophins Unieraty Ciru- 
tars, uly, 184, pp. 30889. 
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‘availed himself oft, Unfortunately no information has been handed down rela- 
tive to Exra’s negotiations with Nehemiah and the leaders of the community, 
‘hough such must have preceded the proclamation of the Law. It is clear from 
Neb, 6:1 qq. that a favorable feeling toward the project hd been aroused in the 
community. 

On the Srst of Tishri (Sept.) 44 a general assembly of the people was held 
4n the open space in front of the water-gate, and Ezra was asked to produce the 
‘Book of the Law of Moses which JHVH had commanded Israel, ‘Ezra mounted 
‘& high stand erected for him and read from the book until midday, pausing 
frequently that the Levites might explain to the people the import of the sections 
read. ‘The people were greatly pained as they recognized the wide variation of 
‘thelr conduct from the requirements of the Law,and wept aloud. But Nehemiah 
Addressed them with comforting words, bidding them observe this day as a time 
of rejoicing, holy to JHVH. ‘The Levites echoed his speech; and the afternoon 
‘and evening were spent in feasting and mirth (Neb. 8:18q4.) 

But on the second day of the month the heads of tho families with the 
priests and Lovites came to Ezra in order to continue the reading of the Law. 
‘Tho prescriptions concerning the feast of Booths claimed drst notte, since this 
feast fell in Tishri, Proclamation was therefore made that the people should go 
to the mountains and bring thence the necessary materials to construct the 
booths; and soon on the house-tops and in court-yards as well aa in open spaces 
near the gates these rustic structures were reared, and from the 16th to the 224 
of the month the festival was kept with rejotelng; for since the days of Joshua ben 
Mun, the Leracites had not done so. During the feast the reading of the Law was 
kept up (Neb. 6:19899.). 

On tho 284 the feast was concluded by @ general assembly. ‘But on the next 
ay the congregation agnin came together, this timo wearing emblems of grlot 
‘and with earth on thelr heads, Tho spirit of exclusivism now came out strongly ; 
all strangers were excluded regardless of any considerations, ‘The assembly 
alternately confessed the sins of the past and listened to tho reading of the Law. 
‘Finally Ezra* arose and, in the name of Israel, made an acknowledgmentot sins, 
not only the sins of the present generation, but those of the whole people from 
the time of its choles by JHVHT to the present hour. God, he sald, bad called 
Abrabam, and made with him a covenant to give to his posterity the land of 
Canaan ; this promise had been kept, and the ancestors of Israel were led out of 
Egypt into the Holy Land, after recetving at Sinai the laws of God; yet, only 
by JHVH'S great mercy was Israel saved in the march through the desert, 
only through him was the land subdued and Israel made prosperous and happy ; 
in spito of all this they regarded not God’s laws ; but killed the prophets who 








' According to the LXX. text of Neb. 9 
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called them to repentance, and 60 provoked the long-suftering JHVH that, after 
repeated efforts to win them back, be at last gave them into the hands of the 
‘heathen ; nevertheless in great mercy he had not wholly annihilated them ; may 
he now regard the well-merited punishments which, since the days of the Assyrian 
kings, have befallen Israel, as sufficient; truly, these punishments still persist, 
for to-day the inberitance of the fathers is tinder the dominion of heathen rulers 
(Neb. 8:1 599). 

‘At the conclusion of this prayer, the whole congregation entered into a 
‘solemn covenant to observe faithfully all the commandments given by God to the 
people through Moses. ‘This agreement was put in writing, and sealed and 
signed by Nehemiah and the heads of the families. 

By the terms of the compact intermarriage with those who did not belong to 
the congregation, as well as the transaction ot business on the sabbaths and 
feast-days, was expressly probibited, and it was provided that a tax of one-thind 
of a shekel per capita should be levied for the support of the temple services. It 
‘was also arranged that the necessary wood for use on the altar should be brought 
to the temple at appointed times by the several families, whose turns were 
Aetormined by lot. ‘The people also promised to bring the first-fruits, the first- 
dom of their sons and their cattle, to the priests, and to pay the tithes'to the 
Levites regularly (Neb. 10:28sqq.). 

‘The important bearing of this covenant on the further development of 
Sudainm is something unique. For through it the efforts to form a congregation 
of JHVE out of the remnants of the people of Judah were finally successful ; 
and the movement instituted in 621, when, on the basis of Deuteronomy, the 
attempt was made to transform the nation into the kingdom of God foretold by 
‘the prophets, reached a conclusion. Ezra’s vietory signided a break with the 
past; the community had stamped his plan with the seal of approval, and all 
{ideas that opposed it were accordingly condemned. But that the victory was 
something more than temporary was due, not only to Ezra’s earnest teaching, but 
also to the favoring circumstance that for ten years Nehemiah’s strong hands 
controlled affairs in Jerusalem. ‘This man exhibited the same zeal in preventing, 
‘heretical practices and punishing offenders against the religious law that he had 
shown in prosecuting the work on the walls. So the power delegated by a 
heathen government played a conspicuous part in establishing the Jewish Church, 
‘And it would appear that force was perhaps necessary to compel adherence to 
the Law. 

In spite of the sworn promises all was still uncertain. The leading classes in 
‘Jerusalem had yielded to the reform against their will, and the great mass of the 
people still moved in the ruts of old habits. Open rebellion against the probibi- 
tions of intermarriage and the admission of strangers soon occurred ; the sabbath 
‘was desecrated and the requirements of religious life were neglected. 
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Zn the 82nd year of Artaxerxes (488) Nehemiah returned to Shushan, perhaps 
‘because his leave of absence had terminated. But atter some time,* he obtained 
permission to make a second visit. Whether in the interval another governor 
Jhad been in charge {8 uncertain, On his return Nehemiah discovered that, con 
trary to his regulations, the high-priest Eliashib had given Toblah, Nehemiah’s 
old enemy, a room in the temple, Nehemiah took immediate action ; Tobiah's 
property was thrown out, the apartment cleansed and restored to its legiti- 
mate use. 

At th samo time he was informed that the Levites had not received 
thelr dues; and in consequence they, as well as the singers, had been obliged 
to leave their places in the temple and to eam a living by tilling their 
farms, Nehemiah sharply rebuked the authorities who had carelessly allowed 
‘this to happen, and summoned the Levites to their duties; at his command pay- 
‘ment of the tithes were resumed, and treasurers were appointed to recelve and 
distribute them (Neh. 18:10s99.) 

Greater trouble was experienced with the sabbath-breakers; for against the 
atriot Inw of rest on the seventh day both custom and the interests of trade were 
‘arrayed. Nehemiah observed that the Jews living in the country carried on thelr 
work and brought thelr produce to Jerusalem on the sabbath; and on tho next 
‘market-day he warned them to desist trom the practice. ‘Tho Tyrian merchants, 
‘who sold salted fish and all sorte of goods in Jerusalem on the sabbath to the 
cltizens and Jows from the country, likewise found him a determined man. He 
sternly reproved the Jews for thelr share in the matter, reminding them that from 
such sins Israel was still suffering misfortune, ‘Then he had the gates closed on 
‘the sabbath, and gave orders that no persons who carried goods should be admit 
ted. ‘The merchants spent the night in front of the gate once or twice; but this 
‘ct he strictly prohibited and they soon ceased to give him annoyance (Neb. 
18:16 9q4,)- 

He elo found the practice of fntermariage with the heathen produeing 
Aisastrous results. Jews had married women of Ashdod, Ammon and Moab, and 
their children in many eases oould not understand the language of the community. 
‘These men may have been of the lower classes, and lived perhaps on the borders 
‘of the colony. Nehemiah dia not require them to dismiss their wives, but 
rebuked them, cursed them, plucked thelr beards, and made them swear that 
they would not give thelr sons or daughters into such allianoss, In a similiar 
energetic way he dealt with a member of tho high-priest’s family, the grandson 
of Hliashib, who was a son-inJaw of Sanballat of Bethhoron. Summary punish- 
ment was necessary in this ease because of the prominence of the offender, 
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whose bad example might be infectious. ‘Therefore, Nehemiah expelled him 
from the community * (Neb. 18:28 sq4.). 

With these notices of Nevemiah’s zealous and successful efforts to create 
respect for the Law, the account of his activities ceases; and with this also the 
period designed to be sketched here concludes. 


PART OT. 


‘TRANSLATION, COMMENTARY AND GRAMMATICAL NOTES. 
. ‘Ihe Order of the Psalms in this Commentary. 

In the Hebrew Paalter the Songs of the Return are not arranged in chrono- 
logical order. ‘Tho following is an attempt to dispose them in historical sequence 
according to thelr referenves to the events of the period: 124, 126, 188, 182, 121, 
180, 128, 122, 127, 198, 120, 181, 120, 125, 184, 

‘TRANSLATION oF Tima SONGS oF THE RETURN, 
Poalm 124—The Reease from Bie, 
1 If we had not had JHVH— 
Israel should say j— 
2 If wo had not had JV 
‘When men rose up against us, 
8 ‘Then they would have swallowed us up alive 
‘When their anger was hot against us; 
4 ‘Then the waters would have overwhelmed us, 
A torrent would have passed over our life; 
‘6 ‘Then would have passed over our life 
‘The seething. waters. 





‘his son of Bileshtbseoms to havo boon denttoal with tho renewado priest Manasseds, who, 
according to Jotophus (Ant. XC, 8, tnsttuted on Mt. Goriatm a tomple worship fn rivalry to that 
‘on bt Moriaty he followed tho medel of the Jewish hleroorncy and used the Jewish Book of 
‘ho Taw, tnto which a chango was purposely Introduced to harmonize It with the pretonslons of 
‘the Samaritan community (ce. Mt Gervetm was gubstitutod for Rbalin De. 274), Tn any oase it 
‘tems oleae that tho Samtritana obtained thelr Law and tholr form of government, the Ponta: 
fteuch and the prlcethood, frot Jeruealem. Tt it not auspriing ehat the sll of Jerusalem, 
ured under tho fect of many prominont prists when tho elty was under tho control of 
Nehemiah ad tho oxctusvist (ef. Wellbauson, lead. uw JUduahe Geeedicte p. 148 note 3). 
Jewish exeluavtam bad kept the Samaritans from obtalning the desired entrance Into the Jewish 
‘community; #0 now ia turn the Samaritana manifested tho mano epite, and trom this time on 
‘each people bitterly bated the other. 

‘Tho silence of Nohomiah as to the important consequences that followed the expulsion of 
Mananseh may be due to tho fact thatthe Samaritan community had not been organized when, 
the wrote oFfndoed that {twas not organized uatil after his death. In pacing the expulaion of 

in tho thme of ‘Alexander the Great (3817-2) Josephus seems to have been a 


‘latory fn the Interval between the 

der” (R. B. Ryle, Canon of the Old Tet, 
London, 182 p. ‘it lg not improbable that hes correct to this extent, that the tomplo 
‘was not built uatl the time of Alexander. 
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6 Blessed be JHVH who aid not give us 
As prey to thelr teeth. 

7 Our soul like a bird has escaped 
‘From the snare of the fowlers; 
‘The snare bas been broken, and we survive. 


8 Our help isin the name of JHVH, 
‘The maker of heaven and earth. 


Paalm 126.—A Prayer for the Restoration of Prosperity. 
1 When JHVE tumed the captivity of Zion 
We were like those who dream. 
2 ‘Then was our mouth filled with laughter 
And oar tongue with triumphant shouting ; 
‘Then it was said among the nations 
“SHV H has done great things for them.” 
8 JHVH has done great things for us; 
Wo are glad of it. 


4 Restore our prosperity, O JHVH, 
‘Like the brooks in the Nogeb. 

5 ‘They who sow in tears 
‘Will reap with Joy. 

6 Ho goes forth weeping as be goes, 
‘Bearing the seed-corn ; 

‘He will surely come in with rejoicing, 

Bearing his sheaves. 


Paalm 133.—A Plea for Unity among the Oolontats, 
1 Behold, how sweet and pleasant it would be 
‘For brethren to dwell in complete harmony : 
2 It would be like the sweet ofl on the head 
‘That flows down on the beard 
8 It would be like the dew of Hermon that falls 
On the mountains of Zion 
‘For there JHLVH bas appointed the blessing— 
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Pealm 182.—A Prayer for the Restoration of David’s Dynasty at the Dedication of 
‘the Temple. 
1 JHVH, remember to David 
All his efforts 1 
2 How he swore to JHVH, 
‘Vowed to the Mighty One of Jacob: 
8 “If Lenter the tent of my house, 
It I ascond to the bed of my couch ; 
4. If Tgive sleep to my eyes, 
Slumber to my eyelashes; 
5 Until I find a place for JHVH, 
A habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob—1”” 


6 Lo, we have heard it in the fertile-plains, 
It has reached us in the wilderness. 

7 Lot us enter his habitation, 
‘Let us worship at his footstool! 


8 Enter, O JHVH, thy habitation, 
‘Thou and the ark of thy strength. 
© Lot thy priests be clothed with righteousness, 
And lot thy saints shout for Joy. 
10 For thy servant David's sake 
Do not refuse thy Anointed One. 


11 JHVET has sworn to David :— 
It is truth, he will not go back from it ;— 
“Of the fruit of thy body 
will place on thy throne, 
12 If thy sons keep my covenant 
And my ordinances that I shall teach them, 
‘Thetr sons also unto eternity 
‘Will sit on thy throne.”” 
18 For JHVH has chosen Zion, 
Ho has desired it for his dwelling (saying): 
14 “This is my habitation forever, 
‘Here I will dwell, for I have desired it. 
15 Her provisions I will abundantly bless, 
I will satisfy her poor with bread. 
16 Her priests I will clothe with salvation, 
And her saints will shout in exultation. 
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17 There will I cause a horn of David to sprout forth ; 
‘have prepared a lamp for my Anointed One. 
18 His enemies I will clothe with shame, 
‘But upon bim will his crown shine.” 


Psalm 181—The Ascent of Ezra. A Promise of JHVH's Protection during the 
Journey. 
1 Iraise my eyes toward the mountains ; 
‘Whence will my help come ? 


2 My help will come from JHVH, 
Who made heaven and earth. 


8 May he not suffer thy foot to stumble, 
‘May thy keeper not slumber ! 


4 Behold, he neither slumbers nor sleeps 
‘That Keeps Israel. 


5 JHVH is thy keeper, 
JHE is thy protection at thy right hand. 
6 ‘Tho sun will not harm thee by day 
Nor the moon by night. 
‘7 SHYVH will keep thee from all evil; 
‘He will preserve thy life. 
8 JHVH will watch over thy going out and thy coming in, 
Henceforth and forever. 


Psalm 130.—A Prayer for the Forgiveness of Sins on Atonement-Day, 
1 Out of the depths I ery to thee, JHVH! 
0 Lord, hearken to my voice, 
2 Lot thine ears be attentive 
‘To the voice of my supplications ! 


8 If thou shouldest mark iniquities, Jab, 
0 Lord, who then could stand ? 

4. But with thee is forgiveness 
For the sake of the Law. 


5 Ihope for JHVH, 
And for his word my soul hopes. 
6 My soul waits for the Lord 
‘More than they that watch for the morning. 


‘Heprarca. 


7 Ye that wateh for the morning ! 
‘Wait, Israel, for JHVH! 
For with JHVH is merey, 
And with him is redemption in abundanes. 


8 And he will redeem Israel 
‘From all his iniquities. 

9 Wait, Israel, for JHVH, 
‘From henceforth even forever, 


Psalm 188,—A Prayer for Deliverance from Contempt. 


1 To theo I lift my eyes, 
© thou that sittest in heaven, 
2 Behold, as the eyes of servants 
Are directed toward the hand of the master 
As tho eyes of a maid 
Aro directed toward the hand of the mistress ; 
So our eyes are directed toward JHVH, our God, 
As long as he is gracious to us. 


8 Bo gracious to us, O JHVH, be gracious to ust 
‘For wo have long experienced contempt, 
4. Our soul is sated 
‘With the soorn of haughty men, 
‘With the contempt of the proud, 


Paalm 122.—An Bzhortation to Peace and Unity within the Oolony. 


1 Tam glad when they say to me: 
“We are going to the house of JHVH.”” 
2 Our feet do indeed stand 
In thy gates, O Jerusalem. 


8 Jerusalem, that is rebuilt like a city, 
‘Where ‘the congregation of Israel” assembles. 
4 For thither went up the tribes, the tribes of Jat, 
‘To give praise to the name of JEVH. 
5 Where were set thrones of judgment, 
‘Thrones of the house of David. 


8 Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; 
‘They will prosper who love thee. 

7 Peace be within thy walls, 
‘Prosperity in thy palaces. 





| 
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8 For the sake of my brethren and companions 
I will certainly speak peace within thee. 

© For the sake of the house of JHVH, our God, 
I will seek thy good. 


Pealm 127.—An Argument against Neemiah’s Plan. Sona, not Walls, are the 


City’s beat Defenses. 
1 It JHVH does not build the house 
In vain do the builders labor upon it. 
At JHVE does not guard the city 
Jn vain does the guard wateh, 


2 It is useless for you to arise early, 
‘To retire late, to eat tho bread of toll; 
‘Ho gives tho same to his beloved ones in sleep. 
8 Behold, children are an inheritance from JAVH, 
‘The frult of tho womb is his reward. 
4 Like arrows in a warrior's hand 
So are the sons of youth, 
5 Happy is the man 
‘Who fils his quiver with them. 
‘They will not be scattered, 
But will drive back the enemy in the gate, 





Paalm 128.—The Relation of Personal Piety to Domestic Happiness and the 


Good of the State. 
1 Happy art thou that fearest JHLVH, 
‘That walkest in his ways. 
2 ‘Thou wilt verily enjoy the frult of thy hands 
Happy art thou, and itis well with thee. 


8 Thy wife will be like a fruitful vine 
Jn the inner apartments of thy house; 
‘Thy children like olive shoots 
Around thy table. 
4. Obeorve that thus will the man be blessed 
‘Who fears JHVH. 
6 JHYVE will bless thee from Zion; 
And thou wilt see the good of Jerusalem 
All the days of thy life; 
6 And thou wilt see thy children’s children. 
‘Peace be upon Israel | 


™ ‘Hoprarca. 


Psalm 120.—A Complaint against Unfriendly Neighbors. 
1 When I was in distress, to JHVH I eried 

And he hearkened unto me. 
2 JHVH, deliver my sou! from lying lips, 

‘From a deceitful tongue. 


8 What will he give to thee, and what further give to thee, 
(0 deceitful tongue ? 

4. Sharp arrows of a warrior 
With burning coals of broom. 


5 Alas for mo, that I live with Meshech, i 
‘That I dwell beside the tents of Kedar | 

6 Long enough has my sou! dwelt 
‘With the haters of peace. 


7 Tam pencoful ; yet if I speak, 
‘Thoy are ready for war, 


Paalm 184.—The Hurniity and Resignation of the Colonists. 
1 JHLVH, my heart is not aspiring 
Nor are my eyes ambitious ; 
And T do not engage in great matters, 
‘Nor in things too hard for me. 
2 If Thave not calmed and quieted my soul ; 
As @ weaned child on the mother’s bosom*—I 








Pealm 180.—The Happy Fortune of Israel and the Woe of the Hnemy. 
1. Greatly havo they oppressed mo from my youth up— 
‘arael should say j— F 
2 Greatly have they oppressed me from my youth up ; 
‘Nevertheless they have not prevailed over me. 
8 Upon my back the ploughers ploughed 
‘They made their furrows long. 
4. JHVH, the righteous one, has cut asunder 
‘The cords of the wicked. 


5 Let them be scattered and driven back, 
‘All that hate Zion. 

{6 Let them be like the grass on the house-tops, 
‘Which withers betore it grows up 5 


Ana weaned ohild is my soul within me, 
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7 With which the mower does not fil his hand 
‘Nor the binder of sheaves his bosom ; 
8 And may those who pass by not say : 
‘The blessing of JHVH be upon you. 
‘We bless you in the name of JHVH. 


Psalm 125.—A Warning to Heretics. 

1 They that trust in JH'VH are like Mount Zion 
‘Which is not shaken, stands fast forever. 

2 As for Jerusalem—mountains are around her; 
And JH'VEH is sith his people now and ever. 

8. For the dominion of the wicked will not remain 
On the lot of the righteous, 

‘That the righteous may not put 

‘Their hands to iniquity. 


4 Do good, O JH'VH, to the good, 
And to the upright in heart, 
5 But-as for those who turn aside their crooked ways,— 
JHVH will destroy them together with the workers of 
iniquity. 
‘Peace be upon Israel ! 


Psalm 184.—The Dozology of the Songs of the Return.s 
1. Behold, praise ye JHVH, all ye servants of JHVH, 
‘Who stand in the house of JHVH by night. 

2 Raise your hands toward the sanctuary 
And praise ye JHVE. 

8 May JIVE, the maker of heaven and earth. 
‘Bless thee out of Zion. 


Exriaxatony Nores. 
Notes on Psalm 124. 

‘This Psalm has been thought to refer to the dangers impending over the 
‘Jews while they were engaged in the work of refitting the walls under the direo- 
tion of Nehemiah; but the attempts of Sanballat and his confederates were not 
dangerous enough and were frustrated too soon to have given occasion for the 
representations in the Psalm. ‘The same argument overthrows the idea of Grete, 
‘who assigns the Psalm to the time when Darius Hystaspis again became inter- 
‘ested in the colony (in 620), and thinks the Samaritans are the enemies meant; 
there is no evidence that the Jews were threatened with a grave calamity from 
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‘the attacks of their neighbors at this time. Many commentators find the allusions 
too obsoure to enable reference of the piece to a particular historical occasion. 
‘Some explain it in a general way as alluding to the conditions and cireumstances 
of tho returned exiles (s0 Hiteig, Hupfeld), Olshausen thinks of the restoration 
of independence by the Maccabean wars; while ‘Tiling makes the Psalm an epini- 
cium on the defeat and rout of the Philistines when Goliath was slain, ‘There 
‘are several facts which may serve as the basis for the interpretation of the poem. 
‘Tho Psalm recites the experiences of Israel; itis anational song. ‘The strong 
‘Agures used potnt to a national disaster of no small moment, which did not, how- 
‘ever, come upon the people in all possible severity (et, vs. 2-6); and the character 
of the calamity which actually occurred is indicated in v. 7, where an escape 
trom captivity is figuratively described. In view of these facts it seems possible 
to discover the particular event which gave occasion for the Song. sChero is here 
set forth in poetic language an account of the captivity of Judah and of the 
release of the exiles.* ‘The coming up of the angry Chaldean monarch against his 
rebellious vassals, with his troops of armed warriors, the threatened utter 
Aestruction of Jerusalem and all the inhabitants, the commutation of this penalty 
to captivity, and the final releaso from exile by the hand of God, are all briefly 
referred to in the Psalm, 

(1) Most scholars render this verse by: Jf the Lord had not been for us (or with 
ws), Such @ translation fs at variance with the well recognized meaning of the 
phrase 5 9/77 (which is a clroamlooution for to hav), and obscures the peculiar 
force of the passage. ‘The whole pofnt in this and the following verse lies in the 
emphatically reiterated statement of the relationship between JHVH and Israel 
4... that JH'VH is Israel's God, and in this sense belongs to Isruel. Of. Ps. 95: 
YP PRS) YD DY UNIND UTDN NIT ND For he is our God, and we are 
the people of his pasture, and the flock of his hand; Ex. 6:7: And Ivwilt take you as 
‘my people and will be to you a God; of. Hos. 1:0; Gon. 17:7, 8; Ex. 29:45, 

‘The benefits accruing from this relationship, assistance in the hour of need, 
Aeliverance from grievous distress, are emphasized in the succeeding verses, and 
ually in v. 8 the teaching of the whole poem is summed up in a dectaration 
equivalent to the opening statement, that in JH'VH is Israel's salvation, 

Lot Israel therefore recognize, says the poet,t that it JHVH had not beon 
‘our God, our champion, we might have fared differently. Similarly in Ps. 129, 
‘where the same formula ooours, the congregation is exhorted to notice how God 
hhas preserved is people in all the past. 














* 80 RovenmAler, de Watte, Bethea, 
‘+ Claciase thinks that v. 1¢ was sung by a procentor or & chotr, while 1 directs thatthe 
‘remtinder of the Song should be chanted by the entire oongrogation’ go also tn 120: But it 
‘toms that the wrltor makes uso of tis repetition to impart vigor to bis though. 
+ Hengetenberg supposes that an aposlopesisocours here and ia v.2. But the apodocis is 
‘von in va. Boag. 
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(2) A second element in the picture of the past is now brought out. On the 
one hand, Israel had JHVH; the ersis, in which the advantage of this possession 
‘appeared, came about when men, i.e. a worldly power, the Babylonians, made an 
attack upon Israel. QUIN men is used here in the same sense as UA3R in Pa, 
68:12: YN WAIN NII Thow dist cause men to ride over our heads. 

Especially to be noticed is the antithetic parallelism between the two mem- 
bers of the verse, ‘To the worldly power assaulting Israel was opposed the might 
of JHVH in defence of his people; cf. for the same antithesis Ps. 1 
DT EY 1D NWN ND YD TIT Lhave JHVH, 1 do not fear what man 
can do to me; also Pes, 66:8; 9:20, 21; Isa. 31:1-8. 

(8) With this verse the apodosis begins. The poet dwells upon the awful 
possibilities that were averted because JHVH's hand interposed; if we had not 
‘had JH.VH when the Babylonians attacked Jerusalem, then they would have 
devoured usalive. The figure gives the idea of complete destruction effected with 
inhuman cruelty ; and this might well have been expected, for the enemy's wrath 
was kindled against Judah. Nebuchadressar's anger, provoked by the unfaithful- 
ness of the tributary ruler of Judab, was fanned into flame by the stubborn 
resistance tothe punishment he sought to inflict. ‘The disposition ofthe besieging 
army toward the inhabitants of Jerusalem was embittered by the length of the 
siege. So when the end came, it was likely that the enemy would instantly 
destroy Israel, just as wild beasts, maddened with thirst for blood, gulp down 
the quivering flesh of their vietims on the spots ef. Ps. 2: OND *9Y WD 
BNW? EPID FIN They open wide their mouths at me ke @ ravenous and roaring 
lion; also Ezek, 22:25; Pas.78 ; 68:2, 8; 57:4; 85:25; Prov. 1:12, ‘The figure i 
‘sometimes used of the capture of Jerusalem and of the Exile, when Israel was a8 
st were swallowed up by the nations; Lam. 2:16: “Pat 99 O7'D POY WD 
Say TION FL PIA PW AN dy euemies hove opened their mouths at 
hee; they hiss and gnash their teth aaying: we have soallowed her up; cf 80 V8. 
2,65 Isa. 40:10; Jer. 61:84 (ef. ¥. 44). QMM while yet alive, intensifies the 
{dea of a sadden and bitter fate ; ef. the imprecation upon the ungodly in Pa. 
55:16: DMM NW ITY WYO MD Nie Let death ensnare them, let them go 
oven tothe grave vile yet alive; also Num. 16: 82, 88. 

(A) Waters are frequently used as a sign of affiction; ef. note on Ps. 180:1. 
‘The igure of streams passing over the banks and Gooding eversthing is applied 
to the incursions and attacks of enemies; cf. Isa. 8:7,8. 1)9N 77377 [301 
bo nN) er Joo nx o's DYoSyA TAIT 9D MN ony Tyo 
dow rmnA'a sm : yA 9D Iv Tom pier 99 Ov TIN I> 
SN DY BAN IM ND YEID MD HM Py ANS WY AN Now, 
therefore, behold, the Lord will bring upon them the waters of the Euphrates, strong 
and many, the King of Assyria and all his glory; and he will rise over alt his chan 
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nels and go over all his Banks, and he will pass through Judah, overwhelming and 
going over, reaching to the neck, and the stretching out of his wings will ill the 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel; ef. Is. 1712 6q. and Jer, 47:2, where the march 
of armies is compared with the rush of an overwhelming flood, 

‘As the waters typify the overwhelming numbers and the spread of the 
Babylonian hosts over the whole face of the country, 90 the spring-torrent (MOM) 
indicates the sudden appearance and irresistible might of the invading force: in 
the rainy season the dried-up bed of the wady is quickly filled with an angry, 
surging flood that sweeps away all Uhat impedes its flow; so suddenly, and with 
like violence, Nebuchadressar’s army descended upon the doomed city of Jeru- 
salem, and it seemed that total ruin was inevitable. 

(6) 90D} means not our soul but our life, a8 also in Ps, 121:7; of. Ps, 88:18 5 
Seb) PID WIN Thos who sek my Wie lay snares for me; also Pes. 86:43 
Gretz’s chjotion fo DIN DDI the proud (or seething) waters, is unfounded ; 
[771 may, oven in the senso of proud, be used in this connection; ef; the similar 
expressions “93 [WN thy proud waves, Job 8:11; DY PANY the pride of the 
sea, Ps. 89:10. ‘The waters and torrent describe the strength of the enemy ; 80 
DIDNT seething, with the side notion of proud, refers to his pride and 
haughtiness, Babylon is termed the most proud in Jer. 60:81, 82; of, notes on 
Pa. 1284, 

(6) These words recall the figure in v. 8. But the supposition of Clarisse 
‘that a transposition of verses has taken place, and that v. 8 properly belongs 
after v. 5, is improbable. After having called attention to the destruction which 
‘Hreatened Israel, aud pletured its terrors in a series of strong figures, the poot 
states his thesis anew ; it is sufficient to do this in connection with but one of the 
figures by which he illustrated the impending woe. ‘The reason we were not 
Aevoured alive by the Chaldeans is that our God interposed in our behalf; there- 
fore, blegsed bo his holy nam 

‘Hitzig declares the Psalm cannot refer to the release from exile, since Israel 
was actually overwhelmed by the Chaldeans and given as a prey into thelr povrers 
of, Jer. 50:17: TWN 91D DN PANT AAT Aya Nw TD Te 
a3 7919 TYNTTDIID WSY PINT FIN raed ds a soattered sheep; the Wons 
have ariven Mim away; frat the ing of Ascyria devoured him, and now finally 
Nebuchadressar, king of Babylon, has Broken his bones; and Jer. 61:84 YOON 
PINd *y3 py 9D ay ID3 Po ANITA HON Nebuchad- 
ressar, king of Babylon, has devoured me, destroyed me, made me an empty vessel, 
‘devoured me like a dragon. The explanation of the apparent difficulty is, however, 
athand. He to whose mind the sad scenes attendant upon the capture of the 
city and the stern realities of the Exile were present, might well paint the facts 
in gloomy colors. But with the dawn of freedom there is given to the returned 
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‘exiles a new view of the past. Bad as were the experiences of the fall of 
Jerusalem and the captivity, they might have been far worse. The poet can see 
‘that the figures he has used in vs. $sqq. are too strong and in v. 7 he introduces 
bis own view of the matter. 

‘Teeth are a type of strength and violence; ef. Ps. 67:5: AND 1D} 
DSM NM DAB OTN 3D ON IDV OND? Tam among Yona, Z 
Te dovon with furious ones, mean men, wchove teh are apears and arrows; Bs. 58: 
3 Tob. 4:10; Dan. 7:7. 

(7) In the merey of God not only was Israel spared the possible disasters, but 
the woo that actually befell the people was not lasting. 

‘The Agure of the snare is frequently used of wily schemes or plots into 
‘which the unwary fall; ef. 1 Sam. 28:0; Job 18:7-10, But it is also applied to 
‘the captivity in particular; of. Beek. 12:18: WN Woy NW" NN NV) 
DTD PN 723 NIM TDI And Zeit spread my net upon 
him, and he will be caught in my snare ; and I will bring him to Babylon, the land 
of the Chaldeans; Ezek. 19:8,9; 17:20; Lam, 1:18; Ps. 66:11: 7YOD WANIN 
AYINDD APY MDL Thou aa bring ws ino the nt; how Aiat pu afton 
upon our loins. 

‘The points of comparison suggested by the gure are: (1) captivity; (2) the 
helplessness of the captives; in the prison-house of Babylon the exiles were as 
incapable of effecting thelr release as is a bird to eacape from tho snare;* 
ef Lam. 1:14: 9D SWIM MNNY OY Ty IN! YI wD IV THI 
WD DOW ND PTD ITN IMD The yoke of my transgreasions has been bound 
dy Ms hand; they are troisted together and come up on my neck; the Lord has made 
my strength fail, he has given me into the power of hove from whom I cannot rise up; 
(8) exuberant joy in freedom due mare is broken, and as for ut, we are free! Wo 
survive, and have been permitted to return. 

(8) The important trath taught in the argument of the preceding verses is 
here summed up in a general maxim: Our help is in the name of JHVH. Our 
‘wonderful preservation and marvelous escape is due to the God of our fathers. 
In his name, i.e. in what that name represents, the religion of Israel, is the 
palladium of Israel. ‘The verse may be regarded as a poetic expression of the 
fact that the Jews survived the Exile not as a nation, but only a8 a sect; itis 
also a declaration that the continuance of their existence as such depended on 
‘their steadfast allegiance to God. V. 8 lays down the statement that, for all the 
future, JHVH, who made all things, is the only source of Israel's help. ‘This 

















‘Dy this te meant atrap made of tro quadrdateral frames lke the covers of & book, etch 
covered vith « act itis set with one Of te frames in an upright positon, while the other lies 
‘Gpon the ground; the fowler pulls a cord which operates a trigger oF UPIO, 0 that the frame 
tying fiat is brought up against the one standing upright, and the Dinds are oaught. Of. 
1G: Hotimian, Vermche mu Amon. 9,58 Zeltachr fuer At, Wusenschatt, I (SS p. 10h, 
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reference to God as the omnipotent Creator (Which appears elsewhere in these 
‘Pas, 121:2; 184:8), betrays the influence of the teachings of the Deutero-Isaiah. 

In the glorious and terrible name of JHVH (Dt. 28:58) is expressed his power 
‘and majesty. But by the name of God is also meant his reputation, not only 
among his own people (ct. Isa, 48:9, 11; Ps. 62:11), but among the heathen; 
hence God is often entreated to act for the sake of preserving the fame which he 
hhas obtained; ef, Ps. 100:21; Iw JY IAN MWY Ne MAY ANN) But 
do thou deal with me, O God the Lord, for the sake of thy name; et, Pes, 70:0; 
95:11; SLA; 148:11; 116:1, In the name of JHVH, a term at once suggestive 
of his divino characteristics, and of his reputation for trath and faithfulness, is 
the bulwark of Israel's defence (ct. Ps. 20:8). It a worldly power should again 
attempt to destroy the congregation, then JH'VH will save his people, they 
remain steadfastly true to him, 





Nores on Psatat 128, 


Perhaps no one of the Songs of tho Return more delinitely discloses its 
historical reference than does this short but beautiful Psalm, which gives at the 
doginning a direct statement of its post-exillc origin.* Most commentators 
‘agroo in assigning it to the early years of tho Return, A difference of inter- 
pretation obtains, however; for while many consider that in v. 4 is contained a 
prayer of the colonists in Jerusalem for the return of their brethren still 
remaining in Babylon, there are but few who perceive a different meaning in the 
phraseology of vs, 1 and 4, 

‘The opening words of the Psalm give the terminus a quo of the period within 
which it was written; the terminus ad quem is furnished by va, 4aqq. ‘The 
cocasion which ealled forth the bright aud encouraging piece was the lack of 
prosperity that troubled the colonists in the times immediately succeeding the 
first rebum; the oft-repeated failure of crops had been very disheartening. 
‘Prayer for the removal of this woe, and cheering promise of glad times to come, 
constitute this Psalm, the purpose of which is to encourage the servants of 
JHVH to work on in patlent expectation of that deliverance which, as past 
events show, God will surely bring.t ‘The piece was probably composed about 


‘= Wottson regards the poom as referring to tho tne of Hezekiah when Judah was delivered 
‘rom tho Assyrians. ‘Tho Teraclites in captivity are tupposed to hear of this wondortul matior 
‘hich has exoitod remark in tho world outside of the ttle kingdom (v. 2), and to offer up 
prayer for thelr own deliverance, ‘But that tho speakers tn ¥. 1, who rejoloe at the salvation 
‘wrovght, utter the prayer of v.4, none will deny and the suffixes In ve, Smust refer to the 
ame people. But if Woltson's exegoats bo oorreot, thls could Hot be; for, granted that ¥-1 1a 
spoken by tho Israelites, v.8 cannot be referred to them. ‘There ie not the slightest reason 
‘ake a diterence between thote concerned fa the turning of “Zion's captivity and thovo wh 
eclaro thelr joy and offer the petition. In a somewhat similar way Ph. 8 begins with 
‘reforonce to tho poople of Jacob Dut that the epeaker le the 
‘lout from vs. Sag. 

+A parallel plece ts Ps, $5, in which the faots here Drledy alluded to are brought out at 
length. 
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‘the time of Haggal (620). ‘Three sections may be distinguished in the Song: 
GQ) va. 1-8, Praise; (2) v. 4, Prayer; (8) v8.5, 6, Promise. 

(1) When, by the gracious interposition of JHVH’s power, the captivity was 
closed and we, the exiled servants of Zion’s God, were permitted to retum to the 
land of our fathers, in our great astonishment and wonder we were as those that 
dream. It was not that in the dawn of freedom, the long night of captivity 
‘became to them a gloomy dream now happily over (80 Joseph Qamehi); ef. Ps. 
7:19,20. romp ovIND : MWD JO WN wo YD Maw WT PR 
PMIN DBS PD TN How have thay deen destroyed in a moment! How have 
they perished, been consumed by terrors! Asa dream when one wakes, O Lord, when 
‘how awakes, thou wilt despise their image. But the terlium comparations les n 
tho unreality of the dream-picture; the news of release was too good to be true, 
it seemed not a reality, only a happy dream;* of. Gen. 45: 
AL; Acts 12:19, 

Zion is put tor the elty; the two names occur in parallelism in Ps 61:20: 
OWT MIDI MDM PS NN PID ADVI Do good in dy kindness to 
Zion; build thou the walls of Jerusalem; Jer. 51:86. ‘The downfall of the city 
‘sealed the doom of the nation, so the return of the captives of Zion is the fore- 
runner of better things to come. ‘The expreasion—turned the captivity of Zion—Is 
not inapt in view of the fact that the Return was with the Jews a movement of 
religious rather than political cbanicter. It was in reality the restoration ot 
‘the Jews to that place where alone, as they believed, they could carry ‘out the 
requirements of their religion. 

‘The captivity of Zion, i. €. the captives of Zion; so in 2 Sam. 9:12, 3 IVD 
xy habitation of the house of Ziba = inhabitants of the house of Ziba. 

(2) ‘The phrases used connote exuberant joy and overflowing bappiness; of. 
Tob 8:21; Isa. 85:10. 

‘Wolfson objects that the Jews, instead of being complimented on their 
release from exile, were subjected to scorn and reproach, especially by their neigh- 
‘bors; therefore he thinks the passage cannot refer to the Return. But no matter 
how bitter the feelings which the heathen may have entertained towards the 
Jews, this would not prevent them from recognizing the great good fortune God 
bad bestowed on Judah in bringing back the people to their fatherland, Further 
than this, the mixed popalation of the land seems to have given a friendly reoep- 
ton to the colonists and would bare made common cause with them, but the 











+A parallel tncldont in clattcal history 18 related tn Livy Mit. ib, XXXITL, st; when the 
‘Romaus hed vanquished Philip of Macedon, they restored liberty to the Greek cies by pros: 
ation which was made by a crier at the Isthalan games. The great jor caused by thie unex 
‘ected announcement was equaled by the amazement of the people, who in wonder regard it 
‘Bean luslonslnlar ton Grou (oat somnd( eanam epecien), Ct. Polybias XVIII, ®: 
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spirit of exclustvism, which gradually became a characteristic of the new com- 
‘munity, prevented a display of reciprocal cordiality. The point in the verse is 
‘that while in the past surrounding peoples might potat the finger of seom at deso- 
lated Judah, spoiled of her inhabitants and shorn of her glory, now at least they 
must observe that the tide of her fortune is again on the flow, her shame is in 
part removed; no longer can they say: Where is the God of Israel?—for he has 
‘made bare his mighty arm in thelr sight, and they must acknowledge: JHVH 
as done great things for them; et. Ise. 62:10: WI YN ON MM qu 
AYTDN YW ON PIN DDN 9D WWD DT 9D NY) JHE wilt make 
bare his holy arm in the sight of all the heathen, and all the ends of the earth will see 
‘the salvation of our God. 

JHVHC has done great thing, i. 6. has acted nobly, magnanimously : ef. Joel 
2:20, 21, where the phrase occurs first in a bad, then in a good sense: MN) 
DN AD NN ADEN TIS PAN ON IAAI D>yp pIAN ‘DT 
Sa 1D WHINY OY) WD TIN PANN DN ON D1 DTPA OT 
Mwyd mm FT 9D DW YD ADIN NIN ON yw Bu £ 
twill remove far of from you the northern army), and will drive i into’ a land of 
Arought and desolation, with the front toward the east sea, and the rear toward the 
rear sea, and the foul odor of it wit arise and its stench will go up, Deawe it has 
done great things. Fear not, O land! be glad and rejoice! for JHVH will do great 
things, 

(8) With gratitude Israel acknowledges that it was solely through JHVH's 
modiation that the blessing came. When even tho heathen are constrained to 
attribute the fortune of the Jews to the exercise of JHVH's power, the sheep of 
his pasture must surely ascribe praise to him for the wonders of his grace. God 
‘has dono nobly, acted ina manner befitting tho great, exalted JHVH, Whatever 
may be tho distressing clements of the present situation, at least there is abun- 
dant cause for thanksgiving; as the poet puts it in Ps. 86:2-4: YT Hy 
D2 MDX BANA 95 ADD “oY TY NNW apy Maw Nav AW 
SDN IND MIWA IDY how hast een hind to hy land, hast turned the 
captivity of Jacob. Thou hast forgiven the tniuity of thy peopl, covered all their sin. 
‘Thou hast taken away all thy wrath, turned from the heat of thine anger; of. Jer. 
98:10,11, 

And in view of this the congregation exclaims: we are indeed glad of it. 

(4) Tehas already been noticed that many* exegetes consider this verse as an 
appeal for the continuation and completion of the work of the Return; those who 
embraced an early opportunity to avail themselves of the permission given by 
Cyrus, are supposed to be longing for the coming of their brethren who for various 








+ Rosenm., de Wetto, Langer, Hupt, Del, Kamph,, Cheyne, 
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‘reasons have remained in Babylonia. The picture is conceived to be that of a 
depopulated land, waste and desolate, void of water; and as the dried-up brooks 
‘become fall again in the rainy season and make the land fruitfal, so now depopa- 
ated Canaan will receive new life through the coming of fresh colonies. But the 
necessary thing in the early years of the Retum was not an increase in the popu 
tation, but an inerease in the productiveness of the soll, and the removal of the 
‘unfavorable conditions of drought. So that there would be no point in praying 
for alarger number of colonists. Deliverance from the distresses the community 
‘was then passing through would naturally be the object of the petition. 

Some commentators (as. g. Luther), taking vs, 1-8 as a look forward into the 
future, consider v. 4 a prayer that the happy day of deliverance may hasten its 
‘coming; to this is opposed the Perf. 1}"77 we were standing at the head of the 
narrative, 

Soveral exegetes have percelved a meaning in the phrastology of v. 4 
ifforent from that of v. 1. Getz declares 773)/ cannot mean bring back, 
tor the exiles had some time since retumed; he therefore suggests to road 
MDW restore, supplying WD) We or soul as in Ps. 28:8: IIW" YD) 
WOR Jy PI "IYI 13M He restores my sont, he leads me én paths 
of righteousness for his name's sake; ef. also Ps. 60:8, But this emenda- 
tion is unnecessary. Tholuck and Hengstenberg have rightly understood the 
‘verse as an appeal for the removal of distresses so seriously affecting the 
colonists; and the latter hints at the real point in the verse in that he recog- 
nizes a play on the frequently recurring expression found here. ‘The error of a 
copyist in v.1 (MOY for MYDY/) and the mistake of the Massorites who sug- 
igosted 1YTVRY here, have obscured the poet's artistic work. ‘There is batweon 
PVDU DN = ten the captivity, and TIL IW = restore thoroughly, a 
paronomasia® at once striking and beautiful, by which the two facts of past good 
fortune and of trouble now existing are brought into clear, emphatic antithesis: 
‘thon hast freed us from exile; for this we can never cease to be grateful; but the 
‘good work thus begun has not been carried forward to completion, that which 
‘has been effected is not enough; restore now our prosperity. 

‘The Negeb is South Palestine, the region lying to the south of Judah, and 
comprising the country bordering on it to the east and west; it extended beyond 
Beersheba on the north, while in the south it gradually merged into the desert. 
‘The name (33) = drought) is appropriate since upon this district in particular 
reata the curse of drought. ‘Though once the seat of the cites of Simeon (Josh. 
19:1-0), to-day it may scarcely be said to have # permanent population. ‘The 











+f. the Dissertation of Dr. IM. Cassnowicx on Paronomaeia tn th Olé Tatament, Boston 
1, p. 8, note 158. 
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‘word is deGinitely used as the proper namo of the region in Josh. 19:8; 10:40; Jer. 
82:44; 88:18. ‘The slopes and hillsides of the Negeb are furrowed by numerous 
‘wadys, channels that in the dry seagon expose their empty beds to the scorching 
rays of the sun, while the arid land exhibits the desolating effects of drought; 
Dut in the period of rain all this is changed; tumultuous torrents roar and foam, 
chafing within the old courses, and the once dreary land is clad in pleasant ver- 
dure. ‘This wonderful change was the idea present to the poet's mind when he 
‘wrote the verse : even 80, JE'VH, mayest thon restore our prosperity, revive us 
‘with thy rich blessings. Of. Ps, 107:84-88, where the same simile is used with 
reference to the same matter; especially vs. 85, 86: OYE) DANY ASD DY? 
BWAD VY UND DIN OY WN DID INNBY APY PONY He turns he 
wilderness into a pool of water, and the dry land into springs of water; there he makes 
the Mungry dwell hat they may prepare a ity to veel in; ef, Inn, 85:7; 41:18; 
8:11, 

‘The character of the brooks is clearly defined in Job 6:15sqq.: 193 1713 7 
ys :2ow Doyn wy Mp 1399 OMIT: By" DIN) PN IMD 
WAND YT MN TABS: Doype9 wy) Ww yhoya oP 
yma 1 wa 115) Np Now myn OD MAW WIT NNN 
yA AMY wa My broder are deaf ie the ont the anne of Be 
brooks that pass away, that become turbid with ice; the snow hides iteelf in them. In 
‘the time they flow they become cxtinet : when it is hot they are dried up out of their place, 
‘The caravans on their way turn aside, go up into the wastes and perish. The caravans 
of Tema looked, the companies of Sheba hoped for them. They were disappointed in 
thetr expectations, they came thither and were ashamed. In Ps, 42:2 M19 1DYDN are 
the streams that flowed in the channels and which have been dried up: S'¢5 
DION “PoN YN WWI JD DD PIN OY IN As the hind pants for the 
teaey brooks, 0 ants my oul or thee, O' God ef. Joel 1:20, 

(6) This verse is, as has generally been recognized, a proverb setting forth 
‘truth of which y. 6 is a more extended and picturesque presentation, Other 
proverbial sayings that take thelr origin from the facts involved in the important, 
‘works of husbandry, are to be found in the following passages: Prov. 22:8; Jt 
HDD) INDY WIV) PX WP? MY He that sows iniquity witl reap mischief, 
and the rod wil be ready for Ms pride; Job 4:8: 17M PX WIN INN WRI 
Ap! DY Just as T have seen, they who plough iniquity and cow wickedness, 
‘reap it; ef. Gal. 6:7, 8, 9; He John 4:85 ; 1 Cor. 16:868qq. 

FIND MYND with tears, with rejoieing: note the position of these words, 
strongly adversative each to the other. 

(6,6) While the proverb is perfectly capable of being applied in a general 
sense, and may simply be the equivalent of the familiar English saying: “every 
cloud has a silver lining"—yet the addition of v. 6 leaves no doubt as to the 
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special connotation bere, though the wider meaning is not excluded; the picture 
may refer to the work of settlement and rebuilding (Clarsse, Roseum., Del.) or of 
‘undertakings and results (Hengstenberg)- Tn response to the appeal ot the con- 
reqution for the revival of their languishing fortunes, the priest gives frst a 
more comprehensive, secondly a more specie promise of the realization of their 
hopes. “Beginnings,” says he, “are often fraught with discouraging hardships 
and dificulties so that the outlook may be very bad ; the fist years of the colony 
fn Jerusalem may be very miserable, but it will not always be.so. For, while 
‘uring this season of gloom and despondency, sorrow may lodge with you, in the 
dawn of the harvest morning joy will come.”” 

Hard indeed were the beginnings; the gladness inspired by the great fact of 
the Return was counterbalanced by the slow attainment of results; and the Paalm 
clearly describes the feelings of the time. 

(8) YVIT YW the sxed-corn. Some, following Qamehi, render precious sed. 
J.D. Michaelis adopted the idea suggested by Abulwaltd and Ibn Ezra that w/t) 
was the skin,® ‘a bag made of skin in which the seed was carried, the material 
being here put by synecdoche for the thing made from it; this notion commended 
itself to Grete, Others (de Wette, Hupt., Kamph., Hgstb., Schultz., Bethg.) 
think the phrase refers to the handfuls of seed to be drawn from the sack and 
soattered over the feld.t ‘8. Bochart explains the phrase as said on account of the 
Tength of the furrow into which the seed is cast: ‘The primitive meaning of 
Ace {s to draw, and in this connection o drav a line of sed, i.e. toscatterit in & 

, the sower moving forward, casting his handfuls upon the soil, while the 
sown ground stretches bebind him in an elongating ribbon; ef. Amos 9:18: F137t 
nia Jeo DY TN WPI en wan MA OND D'ND D'DY 
PAMOAN MMVI _/DY OMT WM Berola days are coming, 
‘saith JHVH, when the ploughman will overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes 
him that aowe eed, when the mountains will drop down reo wine, and all the ils 
toil! malt, ‘This seems the preferable explanation, and the phrase may thus be 
rendered in full: carrying the seed which és to be scattered in a long line on the 
furrows in the field (80 Del., Hitz.) ; ot simpl, + carrying the seed-corn (Cheyne). 

"The sover, doubtful of results because of previous disappoiutmenta, goes 
forth with a fainting heart, with tears of sad misgiving, to scatter the 900d ; 
‘lasting and mildew, drought and hail have ruined his hopes in former years, and 
the prospect is not cheerful. But in the midst of this despondency the poct’s 
‘words come to bis ears: Wait! Beyond these dark clouds hides the sun in shining 
splendor. ‘Look forward to the day when you will reap with joy at the plenteous 








700 tn thls mage Goes not cour in Hebrew, though the word maticu “skin” is common 
enough In Assyrian. 
‘Hin German Saaizg, Saahwrf. +20t. bis Geograph Sacra, ety 0 2% 
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harvest} then, at evening, Iden with sheaves, you will come with shouts of 
gladness to praise God’s name afresh “for his wonderful works to men.” Cf. Ps. 
85:18, where a similar promise is given to the colonists: 3YOT [MMV DI 
THD [NN WN) Yea, THTVH wit give what & good, and our Land wit yd 


its produce. 


Nores on Psarac 188. 


‘The brief poem is of so general a nature that, if st were Ssolated from con- 
nection with pleces whose historical situation is definitely determined by the 
evidence of their contents, it would hardly be possible to refer it to any spectal 
cccasion. ‘There is, however, no reason to separate it from the Psalms with 
which it {s now associated. ‘The position of the Song in the Psalter and a 
linguistic peculiarity (the use of yF with the Rarticiplo) suggest a postexilio 
date ; novertheless some commentators (Castle, de Welte) suppose David was the 
author, while Wolfson finds « reference to the work of Hezekiah in uniting the 
remnant of the ton tribes with Judah and causing the priests and Levites to 
perform thelr duties in harmony, Most exegetes, however, see in this a pilgrim 
song composed in praise of the assembly of co-religionists at Jerusalem ; “it is,” 
says Cheyne (Origin of the Psalter, p. 68), “a puro and lovely encomium on the 
brotherly love fostered by the Jewish ravryipes.”* Tt seems more probable that 
the poom pictures a stato of affairs not actually existing at the time, but eml- 
nently desirable, as the writer aims to show; the salutary influence of fraternal 
concord is suggested as the necessary remedy for present ills, Now there was 
much discord among the returned exiles, not only at the time of Nebemiabt 
(ct. Bs, 122), but also in the earlier period; political strife caused divisions in the 
‘congregation in the days of Joshua and Zerubbabel, between whom there was 
rivalry. It seems not improbable that the Psalm was written to allay this pacty- 
feeling by an appeal to the better nature of the people and especially of thelr 
oaders (a0 Gratz interprets the piece). 

‘The argument of the poem is very simple but foretble, ‘The influence of hat- 
mony, suggests the poet, will be both sweet and refreshing, and, permeating all 
classes of sootety, will secure the permanence of the community in the place 
‘where God has promised to give his blessing. 

(1) ‘Phe interjection with which the Psalm begins calls attention to the thought 
about to be unfolded: Mark, how good and pleasant it is $f those who are 
‘members of the same community dwell together in complete harmony. Most 
commentators find a reference to the gathering of Israel at the feasts; Clarisso 





‘Of, W. R. Smith, Oud Tat. tn the Jeol Chureh, London, 182, p. 22 note. 
4 Sobults reters to Nehemial'e endeavors to have the people dwell in Jeruaslem. 
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‘thinks the pilgrims may have sung the Psalm as they reclined around # common 
festive board, but this seems altogether too special. Mention of Zion, the relig- 
fous center (¥. 8), need not indicate that a religious fraternity in particular is 
meant (ct. Tholuck); the idea of oo-eligionist is certainly oontained in the term 
DIMM “brothers,” but at the same time the notion of common interests in civil 
‘and domestic life is also included (Rosenm.). ‘The members of Israe the church 
of JHVH, should dwell in complete wnity, i. ¢. in all the relations of life work in 
tharmony to promote the common weal;t then they will become partakers in the 
blessing that will acerue. 

‘The adjectives YQ) sweet and D7) pleasant look forward to the two illustra- 
tions about to be introduced. 

(2) The influence of harmony and peace within the congregation will in the 
‘first place be just as sweet as the odor of the holy anointing oll.t Some commen 
tators suppose that the oll is poured on the head in such abundance that it 
trickles down to the beard,¢ and even drips upon the garments. But as the 
stress Iaid on sweet indicates, the tertium comparationis is certainly the sweet, 
penetrating odor of the ointment (Bethgen). ‘When this excellent oll is put on 
the head, the rich perfume communicates itself also to the beard; in the same 
‘way the sweet influence of concord will spread through the community ; the good 
‘results of harmony among the heads, the leaders of the people, will ‘de felt by all 
classes. 

‘The expression the beard of Aaron which flowed down upon the border of his 
‘garment—seems to be an unnecessary limitation of the comparison; to be sure it 
is said that allusion to the anointing of the high-priest is very apt here,{ since at 
‘the feasts he was the principal person (cf. Delitesch); and moreover the oll was 
Iterally poured on his ead (et. Ex. 29:7; Lev. 8:12; 21:10) s0 that he was 17737 
PPLMIT the anointed priest car Kext>. But the terttum comparationés holds true of 
‘any case in which good oll {s used, as e.g. in the anointing of a guest; of. Pa. 28:5: 
se POWs NIT TS a [how 2b TWIN Thou preparet a table before 
ana in the preaence of my enemies; thou ancintest my head with ott; and the holy oll 
stands simply as an example of an ointment of the best quality. ‘The poet may 








emthe iden of Greets, thay since DTK was used to denote ofictas (ase ¢.the chiete of dit- 
torent seetions of Lavites), perhaps the word refers to the high priest Joahon and Zerubbabely 
{Somu alto too narrow. Allusion a made t the lenders of the people i V8.2, 3. 

"Schulte thiaks of dwelling togetber In oppostion tothe dispersion. 





{Clare is explsined here aa the generto torm for high-priestfustas David is used tn the 
ease of Davis's dynasty (28. 1 Kgs. 2:6; Hoven 8:1: 90 Hupt. Hits, de Wette, Rosonm— 
Trani tatute Aaron himself is meant, and Del. quotes from a Haggadah of the Talmud a state. 
Treat dats wo arope of the holy anolatiag ol remained forever banging on Aaron's beard 
ke two petri, a a eymbol of reconcliation and peace” (Horotth 2). 
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have had in mind the consecration of apriest; but had he intended tocite the ease 
of Aaron it seoms more probable that he would have placed the name atter YAN") 
head, ‘The whole elause—the beard of Aaron that flowed down tothe ella of his 
gurment—was perhaps added in the margin of w MS. by some one who was infa- 
fenced by mention of th holy of, and who knew of a tradition that Aaron wore & 
long, owing beard. ‘The idea thatthe poet did not wte the words is supported 
by the analogy of the comparison in v. 3*, 

(@) Mt. Hermon isso far from Jerustem that it has seemed improbable that 
the poet meant to assert any connection between it and the dew that falls on Mt. 
‘Zion. Clarisse thinks | Zion is perhaps a soribal error for [XU ‘Sion (Deut, 
4:8), which was probably some part of Hermon, Others think it necessary 
to understand 5{Q5 before “TPL when the verse would read: as te daw of 
Hermon, as the dew that descends on the mountains of Zion. Wolfson proposes a 
similar explanation of the passage, thinking that had the poet written out his 
thought in ful ¢ would have read thus: 


yy pon 90> 
pon mn oy 
Ty ys Sv> 
py in oy: 
As the dew of Hermon that descends 
On the mountains of Hermon; 
As the daw of Zion that descends 
On the mountains of Zion, 


‘Two more probable ideas have been suggested: either the dew of Hermon is 
simply a proverbial sort of expression for copious dewt (Bwthgen); or else the 
writer actually attributes the dew on the mountains of Zion to the influence of 
‘Mt, Hermon this last idea sooms preferable. A heavy dew after a warm day in 
Jerusalem would naturally be referred to the influence of the cold current of air 
from the snow-capped mountains in north Palestine (Delitzsch, Schultz). ‘The 
moisture evaporated from the mows of Hermon is borne southward by the winds, 
‘and deposited in the form of dew on the lower hills, where the wilting vegetation 
{s revived and re-invigorated by it. In Palestine, where rains are infrequent, the 
dows supply the want of showers since the deposition of moisture is very copi- 
ous. Hence the dew is used as a figure of an enlivening, quickening influence ; 
ot. Prov. 19:12; Mic. 6: 3 Deut, 88:18, 28, 











+ amon, Aden Bara, Hoven 
4} Nownero in the Holy Land is the dew a0 heavy aa in the districts in the vicinity of Hor- 
mon; of, Van de Voldo, Rese, Vol. Lp. 07. 
‘the dews of Syrian nights are oxcosstvo; on many mornings ft looks asf there had been. 
heavy rain” @. A. Smith, Hatori Geography of the Holy Land, London, 184, p65; this dow 
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‘The picture is supposed to indicate the happy result of the fraternal meeting 
of Jews from all parts of Palestine in Jerusalem ; when brethren from the north 
‘meet with brethren from the south, it is as it refreshing dew from Hermon 
descended on the mountains of Zion (Delitzsch); trom communion with their 
fellows, individuals derive new strength and life (Bethgen). 

‘But the verse stands in parallelism with v. 2; just as v.2 illustrates the first 
attribute ascribed to the harmony of brethren, 80.8 illustrates the second. Her- 
‘mon is the highest mountain in Palestine ; from it comes the dew to the lowest 
hills, and the country is benelitted. So if the leaders of the people will only work 
‘harmoniously, the refreshing influence of their attitude and actions will reach the 
lowest classes. ‘The whole political and social atmosphere will be purified, and 
all will feel the cooling, soothing effect. ‘Then may prosperity be expected ; for 
‘God, who dwells on Zion, has promised that his blessing shall rest on the congre- 
gation in Jerusalem. During the Exile in Babylonia, far trom Palestine, it was 
not to be wondered at if the people suffered. But now in the place which JHVH 
hhas chosen as his dwelling, and with which the rich promises of Isruel’s 
‘future are connected, the prospects are fairit Israel will only meet the require 
ments. If only the disability which now hinders progress, i.e. party-strife—Is 
removed, in fulfilment of JHVH’s word the permanence of Israel's existence and 
prosperity will be secared. For God’s blessing is appointed to rest on Zion for- 
over. 


Notes om Pa. 188. 


‘The allusions to David’s work in connection with the ark and the site of the 
terople have been taken as an index to the date and authorship of this piece. 
‘Some have considered David himeelf the author, who prays that his dynasty may 
‘be established. But the entrance of JH'VH and the ark into the sanctuary seems 
to indicate that the temple has been completed; and the Song $s, therefore, very 
properly viewed as intended to be sung at the dedication of the building. Several 
‘commentators, then, incorrectly interpreting v. 6 as alluding to the wanderings of 
‘the ark before David and his successor placed it in a permanent location, make 
Solomon the author,* or atleast think the Psalm was employed by him at the 
opening of the first templet It has been urged that the former supposition is 
‘made probable by the fact that vs. 8, 9, 10 are contained in the prayer of Solomon, 
2 Chron. 6:41, 42; all that can be said of this passage, however, is that the Chronist 
‘has freely drawn upon the poetic material at his command to procure a suitable 





‘comes trom the Mediterranean; ef.@. p. 12, Wolhausea, Trad. u. Juad. Guchiehs, Berlin, 
Joo y-0,J, Bentiager, Hebrotche Archtologl, Frefburg |B. p81, W. Nowsck, Labrinh 
‘der Hebritachen drdhtolog, Preibarg 1. B. 3004, Brser Band p61. 
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conclusion to the petition. ‘The extemal occasion on which the Psalm was ren- 
dered, via., the dedication of a temple to JH'VH, may fit the theory of author. 
ship, but the historical occasion forming the background outlined in the argument 
of the Song, is something different from that of Solomon. For when he oficiated 
fat the inauguration of the temple, he was firmly settled on his throne in power 
and splendor; but, on the otber hand, if such emphatic reference ts made here to 
‘the merits of David, to JHIVH’s promise and his choice of Zion, t would appear 
‘that at the time God seemed to have forgotten these things and that the Davidie 
ynasty had been dethroned, ‘The same objection stands in the way of Wolfson’s 
‘theory, acoording to which Hezekiah was tho author and the pleco was written 
fatter the king had restored the services of the temple, and had sent messengers 
‘throughout Israel and Judah to urge the people to be present at the passover in 
Jerusalem (2 Chron. 80:5, 6). In this way Wolfson tries to explain the phraseology 
of v. 6, but he bestows little attention upon the other important questions that 
arise in connection with the poem. 

‘The Psalm* therefore seems to belong to period when Judah's hereditary 
ruler was not in the enjoyment of his right, 1. e.,a time later than 680 B, 0.; and 
itis post-exilie, for the people are in Jerusalem, Olshausen would assign it to 
‘tho timo of Simon Mavcabeus, and Hiteig inds the special occasion of its compo- 
sition in tho recovery of Zion from the heathen by Simon (ot. 1 Maco. 18:49-52), 
‘ya. 7,8 would then be explained of the resumption of worship in the temple after 
{had been cleansed from the abominations of heathenism. A noto of triumph 
‘because of the recent victory would then be expected, but instead of tis the 
‘assurance of future success (v.18) polnta to @ present when the enemy is in 
power. Alongside of the happy thought that opportuntty to worship God in his 
house is now afforded (va. 6,7), comes the discouraging consideration that the 
“Mighty One of Jaoob is apparently not exercising his power for his chosen people 
Tudah is humiliated, there has been suffering for lack of bread (v. 15); hence the 
‘prayer that God will accomplish salvation by restoring David's line to the throne; 
fand hence the comforting declaration of JHVH'S faithfulness, the cheering 
‘promise that his interest in Zion's welfare will speedily obtain practical demon- 
stration. So de Wetto seems justified in referring the plece to the early years of 
the Return, ‘The dificulties and failures encountered by the colonists in ther 
private business affairs gave full occaston to the prophets of this period to lay 
special stress upon all guarantees for the realization of the bright anticipations 
‘with which the restoration was begun. In particular they aroused a lively inter~ 
est in the Messlanio hope, which was then connected with the prince Zerubbabel 
‘and they promised that when JHLVH'S house was built the Messianic time would 











+ Lixo Pa. 82. 
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‘come. Hence the connection of the two matters in the Psalm: the completion of 
tthe temple and the restoration of David's line to the throne. 

It appears that (1) the Psalm was composed for the dedication of the second 
temple. ‘That it was possibly employed on this occasion is allowed by some, who 
nevertheless declare it was not originally written for this purpose (Rosenm., 
‘do Wette); otherwise, it is urged, nothing would be sald of Solomon’s temple; or 
‘else the poom is marred by a rudely abrupt transition trom the recital of David’s 
‘efforts to the situation in 616 B.C, (2) Verse 10 refers to Zerubbabel. (8) The 
Poalm was certainly written during the governorship of Zerubbabel; but the sup- 
position of Ewald® that it was written by the prince himself is improbable-t 


Analysis of the Poem. 

‘Verses 1-5, introductory reminiscences ; 6, 7, the present situation; va. 
$10, dedicatory prayer of the priest, closing with the appeal to place David’s son 
on tho throne; vs. 11-18, address of the priest to the congregation, detailing first 
‘he terms of JH'VH’s covenant with David, then promising the fulfilment of 
‘the petition that has been offered, 

(1-5) Remember to David 1.6. call to mind his works for which he merits 
favor from thee, and give him his reward; of. Neh. 6:19; 18:14, 22, 81; the same 
‘expression may also signlty : call to mind the wickedness of a perton and punish 
im; of. Noh, 6:14; 18:20; Ps. 187:7: DOWYTY DY MN DYN 1299 MA Dt 
ADMD WY MY MY OMDNTT Remember, JHVH, 1 the Bdomites the day 
‘of Jerusalem, who said raze it, rave it even to the foundation. The phrase Mighty 
One of Jacob occurs in but three other passages: Gen, 40:24; Isa. 49:26; 60:16, 
‘and in one place, Isa. 1:24, 9X W “VON Mighty One of Ierael is found. ‘The 
‘expressions tent of my house, bd of my couch, aro examples of poetic diction, the 
former possessing a slight flavor of archaism on account of its reference to 
nomadic life. ‘The hyperbole in vs. 8,48 thoroughly in keeping with the Hebrew 
style of speech; of. 2 Sam, 1:25; Jer. 4:19; Isa. 40:81; itis simply the general 
{dea deduetble from the words upon which stress is to be nid. Verso 4 contains 
‘a proverbial form of expression doubtless in common uso: of. Prov. 6: [FN ON 
Spoypy’ Maran PIV MY Do net give seep to thy ees or shunder to thy 
eyelashes, 

















‘The principal thought of this opening section is contained in v. 1: JHV-H, 
‘remember how David exerted himself; there then follows # paragraph of explanation 
‘and definition, ‘The purpose of David's efforts will therefore be that defined in 





‘+ Groots bas a similar view. 
‘}Hiwald regards this Poa as considersbly otriler than the companion pleco, Deoause it 
yd avthing of tho gront devastation of Jerusalom and violatlon of the temple: this ts quite 
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¥.5. According to de Wetto, the post has in mind David’s care in providing a 
fixed resting-place for the ark. To find a place, he thinks, certainly does not 
mean to build a temple. ‘The great commentator was no doubt influenced by his 
incorrect exegesis of v. 6; but aside from that verse, an important consideration 
shows that another reference is intended here, ‘The question arises, What con- 
nection has JH'VH’S remembrance of David’s work with the present? As 
noticed already, the Paalm is composed of prayer and promise, both of which are 
concerned especially with the establishing of David’s posterity on his throne; 
God is entreated to act for David’s sake, and on account of his covenant he prom- 
ses to interpose with help. Remembering, then, the origin of the covenant with 
‘David, it is reasonable to infer that if any connection exists between the parts of 
the Psalm, the efforts of David must have been those which procured for him 
such a great honor from God, and hence they are those he put forth in planning 
and preparing for the erection of thetemplo; of. 2Sam. 7 and 1 Chron. 22, especially 
veld, To find a place need not signity to build a temple (which David did not 
o), but it very clearly describes the part he played; he began the centralization 
of the worsbip of JHVH in Jerusalem. His oath (of which the apodosis, as of 
‘that In 181:2 q. v.,18 suppressed) appears nowhere else, thongh some (Clarisse, 
Del.) thinks that in 2 Sam. 7:2 is to be found indication of a vows itis more prob- 
able that the strong form of expression is due to the poet's wish to emphasize the 
zeal and earnestness of the monarch in hastening the work. ‘To one who reads 
‘botween the lines another reason for the prominent reference to David's pious 
zeal will appear when once ¥. 6, the crue interpretum of the Psalm, has been 
explained. 

(@) Upon the meaning of this verse views many and varied* have been 
expressed, though in general two different theories of interpretation may be dis- 
tinguished. According to the first, allusion is made to the ark of the covenants 
Ephvatha and the flelds of the wood are supposed to be used here as examples of the 
‘places in whiob the ark at some period found a transient location ; the former 
‘term, to be sure, stands sometimes as equivalent to ON) 5") Bethlehem, t but so 
ar as can be learned, the ark was never placed in this town; therefore Hengsten- 
berg, who thinks David is speaking here, conceives that the locative expression 
refers rather to the subject tham to the object of the verb in the frst clause, i. ., 
Wein Bethlehem heard of it (the ark). Many exegetest are of the opinion that 





‘+, Keutanob, Di Prmen Deere, Frofburg 8.180, omits tt from hs translation on the 
seround that itis unintelligible. 

"to Clariue, de Wotte, Hitz, Daly Hupt, Hgtb., Bickel, Cbeyne, Sohults. 

2'Thls was certainly a poatoxiio uso of the word, whieh was also the name of «place on the 
northera border of Benjamin. (Cf. B, Stade, tn the Zeltchr. fuer Aittetamenttche Weerntchaft, 
HL, 54a) 

"VGosontus, Classe, do Wetto, Grwts, Schulte. 
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Bphratha is here equivalent to Ephraim, in which the ark remained at Shiloh 
‘until the memorable occasion of its capture in battle by the Philistines (cf. Josh. 
48:1; 1 Sam, 4:11), ‘This idea is strengthened by the passages where the gentilio 
noun IDX Ephrathive occurs in parallelism with QMDN Ephraim; ot. Judg. 
19:6: And the Gileadites took the fords ofthe Jordan to Bphraim ; DN? 1 TT 
TINK ITNT TY'22 WIN YD PIDNN TIVE DMN "DYDD and it came 
to pass that if the fugitives of Hphraim said: let me pass over—then the Gileadites 
toould say to him: Artthowan Byhrathive? Ot. Sam. 1:1; 1 Kgs. 11:26, 

‘The phrase usualy translated the fel of Jaar or the wooded felds is taken as 
a poctie designation of DY? NYP Qirjath-Jearim, city on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin whenes David brought up the ark to Jerusalem (1 Sam. 
41,25; 28am, 6:2), ‘The place was known by several names, 6g. OY2 AP 
Qirjath-Baal, Jooh. 15,60; Mp3 Baalah , Josb. 16:95 1 Chron, 18:55 Ay 
MY Qirsath-Hajoarim, Jer. 28:20; OMY Mp Virjath-'Arim, 
Bar, 2:25; and even FW YI Baale-Judah, 2 Sam. 6:2; but it appears 
‘to have received its distinctive tile, te city of woods, from the dense mountain 
forests in the vicinity, aud henee it is thought that “\y" Jars wood is an 
‘abbreviation of the full name,* calling attention to the chief natural character- 
{stic of the locality. Moreover it is pointed out that after the return of the ark 
from Philistin, t was placed in the suburbs of the town (Hengstenberg), and #0 
‘the poet has appropriately put: én the flelds of Jaar. 

ven those who agree upon the references of tho locative phrases, differ in 
‘hoir interpretation of the verbs in this verve. Clarisse thus explains the mean- 
ing: formerly when wo sought for the ark....we heard now that it was in 
Shiloh, and again that st was in the city of Qixjath-Jearim, but now its location is 
fixed, ‘The point of the verse would then be an opposition (certainly not literally 
‘expressed) between the former uncertain location of the ark and its present fixed 
resting-place (90 Langer); v. 618 a look back into the past (de Wetto) while v. 7 
fives a glance at the new order of things. Gratz, however, considers that the 
opposition lies rather between the two hemistichs of the verse; only a report 
‘exists that the ark was once at Shiloh, but at last they found it at Qirjath. 
Searim. 
Delitzsch, to whom St appears Improbable that, in a connection #o dominated 
by memories of David, Bphratha should denote Zphraim, nooopts the idea of & 
parallelismus membrorum and regards Zphratha as the name of the district in which 
‘Qirjath-Jearim lay ;t this view he supports by an appeal to the genealogy given 
in Chronicles. According to 1 Chron, 2:10, Caleb had by Ephrath « son named 
‘Hitr, who was the progenitor of the inhabitants of Bethlehem (1 Chron. 4:4), and 
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‘whose son, Shabal, was in tum progenitor of the people of QixjathJearim (I 
Chron. 2:50); so that the latter city is the daughter of Bethlehem, ‘This explana 
tion is ingenious but very uncertain; itis rather a doubtful proceeding to build 
such definite ethnographical and geographical hypotheses upon this genealogy, in 
‘which the same place appears under the name Epbratha as wife and under the 
‘name Bethlehem as son of Salma (1 Chron. 2:51) and as son of Hr (1 Chron. 4:4)" 

‘Tiling (quoted and approved by Rosenm.) supposed that the verse embodies a 
‘yolled allusion to calamities that occurred in connection with the ark in former 
‘years and per contrast a glance at the happy present; the poet does not mention 
Shiloh, but the region of Ephrathah, where Israel suffered defeat and the ark was 
taken; he does not name Qirjath-Jearim itself, but the fleld of the woods where 
God destroyed so many persons because they irreverently looked into the sacred 
‘ark;t how sad were the conditions of those times, how shamefal the state of 
the religion! But now God has chosen a place to dwell in perpetually, and thus 
Israel has both liberty and confidence in approaching his presence. 

‘For several reasons the forekoing theories of reference to the ark must be 
rejected: the ark has not been mentioned, though mention of David’s zealous ser- 
‘vices in the interest of the religion suggests his act of bringing the sacred box 
from the obscure city In the woods to the capital of his kingdom, But the service 
of the monarch upon which stress is laid in vs. 8-5 {8 that for which he obtained 
‘tho promise of the perpetuity of his dynasty, viz., his earnest desire and active 
preparation to build a temple for JH'VH. So that from the words and thoughts 
of the preceding portion of the Psalm there can be deduced no reason for inter- 
preting the pronouns inv. 6 of the ark. And on the other hand, such an interpre. 
tation gives the verse no connection with what follows; for v. 71s then not the 
natural sequence of v. 6, since upon the announcement of the recovery of the ark: 
‘there would naturally follow an account or intimation of what was done with it, 
orat least something to show what the news has to do with the argument of the 
Psalm. But there is nothing of the sort. It is true, some (¢. g. Rosenm.) would 
‘obtain a conneetion by supposing that an opposition is intended between the con- 
dition of the religion as shown in v. 6 and that implied in v. 7, in which the poet 
‘quickly passes on to the time when the faithful in Israel were able to speak of a 
habitation of God a8 already existing. But the transition of thought, from the 
finding of the ark at Qirjath-Fearim to the mutual exhortation of plous worshipers 
to assomble in JHVH'S house, is too harsh and abrupt, and would be 60 even if, 
‘ag Delitzsch thought, the house was the tent erected by David for the reception 
of the ark (2 Sam. 6:17); and to remedy this Gratz proposes a textual emen- 
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ation inv. 75 Olshausen also scoounts for the lack of a connecting link 
by suggesting @ flaw in tho text or the interposition of a special chorus. 
In any case, why ¥. 7, which obtains connection with vs, Ssqq. through 
‘the {dea drawn as a natural inference from its Ianguage, should be preceded, not, 
fs the situation demands, by at least a hint at the accomplishment of David’s 
‘ish, but by allusion to the ark, is clearly unaccounted for. And at all events, 
‘tho idea of a rude transition and a concealed antithesis is certainly not to be pre- 
ferred to tho easy, simple explanation of which the language is capable. 

According to the second theory, v. 6 instead of standing in antithetic paral- 
Jelism to v. 7, forms the necessary introduction to it, bringing in with poetic 
Aiction, but in a logieal way, news of the completion of JES house, 

‘Venoma (who supposed that the verb of hearing refers to the summons of the 
‘messengers sent out by Solomon to invite the Israelites to the dedication of the 
temple, 2 Chron, 6:2) concetved that under the terms Hphratha and the fulds of the 
‘wood is included the whole country as made up of arablo land and forest districts, 
‘he former term standing for tho places adjacent to Jerusalem or the fertile 
regions, while the latter refers to the uncultivated districts, expecially Lebanon. 
Of the same opinion were Ewald, Kamphausen, Hupfeld, and finally Wolfson, 
‘This seems to be the correct interpretation of the phrases. "JW, usually trans- 
Inted forest, properly signifies unimproved property* (Bnglish bush), and is most 
aptly rendered wilderness; and Zphratha, which from its etymology (from stem 
FIND produce, bring forth) means fertile cultivated ground, naturally denotes the 
Jertiteplains. Wolfson compares the phrase YIU “IND “IY [1rd From Dan to 
Beersheba, . e. from one end of the Iand to the other. 

‘The verbs stand in parallelism and are in sense equivalent: We heard it (vie, 
‘a report) in the open, fertile plains, te found it (J, €. the nows reached us) even én the 
spareely setled hiltcountry; or, in other words, the news spread all over the 
country. 

‘The report that obtained such wide elroulation cannot be the announcement of 
‘David’s purpose, nor of the completion of Solomon’s temple, nor yet of Hezakiah’s 
{invitation to participate in the Passover; such references seem inoompatible with 
‘he latter part of the Psalm, which pictures a stato of affairs in post-exilic times, 
Nor is it the exhortation in v. 7 that the people have heard; this is inspired by 
‘the news, But vs. 8-5 and 7 suggest what is meant—vis., news that the temple 
has at length been finished, and that the day of dedication has been appointed. 
‘Prominence is given to David’s work and plans primatily because on account of 
‘these the promise referred to in v. 11 was made; but also the congregation per- 
ceives a parallelism between the present occasion and the past; David took great 
‘pains to provide for the erection of the temple; 80 too the colonists, in thelr poy- 








0. P. Haupt, In Berge sur Avertolgt, 1 18, note, 
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erty and distress, have by a great effort at last succeeded in building a house for 
JHVH. 

(1) The news is given a most enthusiastic reception, and the mutual exhorta- 
tion is heard everywhere: Let us assemble at Jerusalem, and bow in worship and 
prayer in the temple. ‘The footstool of JHVHT refers primacily to the ark, which 
‘was the visible symbol of his presence. But the phrase means in a more general 
senso the temple, where JE'VH reveals himself and communicates his will eon- 
cerning Israel, and whither the congregation must resort for the purposes of 
prayer and sacrifice ; cf. Lam. POW PS ND TIN NI IY TDN 
YON OWS PIT DTT Tt ND) ONT) MND PIN DiDWD How the 
Lord: has covered the daughter of Zion with a cloud én his anger, east down from 
heaven to earth the glory of Israel and has not remembered his footstool in the day of 
his wrath! Cf. Ps, 99:5; 1 Chron, 28:2. 

(8) The two principal elements of the situation have already appeared : 
Israel assembled at the services on the day of dedication and the priest at prayer. 
‘The supplication now begins again. 

‘When the temple was burned in 686 JELVH was thought to have retired to 
tho distant recesses of the north.* Now that a house has been erected for him, 
ho is bosought to make this his dwelling, and to resume the interrupted relations 
‘to the people: here manifest thyself as of old, here let the ark of thy strength be 
placed,—t. @, the shrine containing the symbol of his strength, the place where 
the Law was kept; this place in Jewish synagogues of to-day is termed JY 
UPN The Ark of Hones. Tho ancient ark as been replaced by the more 
spiritual palladium of Israel, the inspired Word of God. 

(0) To be clothed with is a common figure signifying the possession in a very 
marked degree of the quality, disposition, ete. spoken of; ef. Ps. 109:18.sqq., 29: 
DNwZ UDD WY MDD WwW 1/9! Let my adversaries be clothed with 
Aiagrace, and tet them wrap themselves én thelr shame, asin a garment; Bs. 98:1; 
104:1; Job 8:22; Baek. 28:16, 

Hituig supposes that DAY righteouese does not actually mean uprightness, 
but refers to the white robes, symbolizing purity before God, in which the priests 














nek. 1:4; 11:22890.4 here the mountata of the assombly of the gods was wltuated: ef. 
‘ian 1:38, 16. Vid. A. Jeretlns, Die Badylontach-aaryrichen Vordtliungen vom Leben nach der 
‘Tode, Lely, 188, pp, Blea, Brlodrich Delitzach, Wo Lag das Paradies? Letpei, 188, p. 18, 
Wontites the Harmo°ed of Teslah 148 with the Ouneiform xarsag-gal)kurkura or 
fountain of Arti which ho aupposes lay tn the north, But P. Jensen, Die Koemologts der 
‘Babulonter, Strassburg. 160, pp. 2 aga, Togards this dentifeation as unjustiNable; for the 
Her-ato'ed Is in heaven and Se 10 Taalah aireatly opposed to She'Ol to which xart 
(caljkurkure cr Arélu corresponds; in Taalah nothing is suid of a relation of the gods to 
the Har-mo'ed; likewiso the xarsag-Ocal)Xurkura ts nowhere designated as tho place 
ff the assembly of the gods, most of whom dwol in heaven ; the Har-m0'd is situated in 
‘he oxtremo north; this is not said of the xarsag-Qral)kurkure, which Jensen thinks 
‘denotes the whole earth as a mountatD, 
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performed certain duties; ef. Lev. 6:88q9., in English version 10899. ‘This 
seems unnatural and far-fetched. It rfers rather to the correct behavior of the 
priests and the upright exercise of their office; cf, the similar language in Job 
9214: NOWID APIS) MUDD IWIN twa? PTY I put on righteoumess and 
At clothed me; my wprighiness was a robe and a headdress, 

May they shout for joy may have suggested the idea that by the saints the 
Levites are meant (50 the Targum, Clavise, Grwtz, Wolfson), since this class of 
attendants in the temple furnished the cholrs, But according to the regular use 
of the word OMYDM are the pious members of the congregation, those devoted 
to tho service of JHVH, in opposition to faithless and recreant members; thus 
{in Ps, 81:24 the expression oocurs in parallelism with Q)9YSN the faithful: S37 
ATVI DION PYM YD MANN Love THVE, all ye is saints; 
JHVE preserves the faithful. The meaning is seen quite clearly in Ps. 148:14: 
And he raises up a horn for his people, DY ONT’? 1399 DN 939 NdAN 
ip praise to all his saints, to the Israelites, a people near to him; of. Ps, 87:28; 
97:105 140:1. Hero and in v. 16 the pious Inity aro 0 designated. ‘The sense in 
make the people who love thee rejoice by dwelling among them and by granting 
to them the fuldllment of thelr petitions. 

(10) This prayer belongs with tho preceding va. 8 and 9, and is spoken by the 
tame person; the anointed one himself does not speak, but the petition is offered. 
in his behalf. As Hupfeld observes, the passage 2 Chron. 6:41 8q. where vs. 88qq. 
of this Psalm appear, gives no clue to the interpretation of this verse; the Chron- 
foler (writing circa 800 B, C.) has simply availed himself of the Psalms existing 
in his day to make a suitable conclusion for the prayer he puts in the mouth of 
‘Solomon; although even then, as in later times (of. the Targum), the verso may 
Ihave been interpreted as referring to Solomon, 

Do not refuse, Uterally: do not turn away the face of, n expression meaning to 
reject a petition; of. 1 Kgs, 2:20 (also vs. 16,17): And she said, I have a email 
‘request to make of thee; 13) DN IWN ON do not refuse me; and the king said to 
her: abk it, my mother, “P9B DE NWN NY 19 for Lill not refuse hee 

HivND anointed is used of a king of Israel, as e. g. in 1 Sam, 24:7, 11; but the 
term has avery wide range of application, and may denote any one who has 
received from God & special commission of a religions character. Even the Per- 
sian Cyrus, God's agent to bring about the release from captivity, is given this 
title, Isa. 45:1. It is one of the terms by which the high-priest was distinguished, 
Lev. 4:85; and Israel itself is called a Messiah, Hab. 8:18; Ps. 84:10; 89:89, 62. 
But in the special sense which became most familiar in postexilic times, the 
epithet is applied to the ideal descendant of David, with the advent of whose 
reign the time of Israel's glory and power was to be ushered in, when all man- 
ind would be brought under the sway of JH'VH’S scepter. This does not 
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‘imply that the person so named is at present a king (as Hengstenberg seems to 
‘suppose), but only that with that person the bright hopes of Israel's future are 
connected, and that het is whom JHVH has chosen as his champion to subdue 
‘the nations. As seems clear from the Psalm, the Individual spoken of in this 
‘verse is not yet on the throne; so it is possible that the words may refer to 
Zerabbabel, whom the prophets Haggai and Zechariah regarded as the Messiah 
‘who was to regain the lost independence of Judi 

‘David's merits as a zealous servant of God (ef. vs. 1sqq.) are made the basis 
of the plea: Remember, Lord, the efforts of David to honor thee, and do not 
‘fase the prayers of thy people and disappoint their hopes of national independ. 
‘ence by rejecting the lineal descendant of thy servant to whom thou hast sworn, 
‘hero was special reason why the people should expect the Messianic revolution 
now; the temple had been finished, thus bringing to a close the 70 years of 
captivity and desolation prophesied by Jeremiah (c. 25:88qq.); now the nations 
should be overthrown and Zerubbabel should sit, on his throne in majesty and 
power. 

(11) ‘Tho response to the petition is prefaced by a brief review of God's prom- 
{s0 to David, which according to 2 Sam. 7:48qq. was given through the prophet 
Nathan, 

Jn the Pentateuch a sworn agreement is the usual form of compact. So here 
God is represented a8 having confirmed his promise in the most emphatic 
‘manner possible; ef. Ps. 80:4, 86, 50. ‘This was necessary because tho faith of the 
‘people, shaken by the opposition between the {deal and the actual, needed to be 
‘established. God has sworn his trrevocable oath ; to doubt now is to disbelieve 
{in him, ‘The positive assurance: it i trth (of. 2 Sam, 7:28),—Is supported by the 
nogative assertion: he wild not deviate from it; ef. Num. 28:19; 1 Sam. 16:20; Ps. 
4. The same thought is exprossed more strongly and at greater length in Ps. 











Of the fruit of thy body, i. 0. one of thy descendants; of. Deut. 7:18; 28:68 ; 
Ps. 127:8; thy sons will continue to occupy thy throne, I will establish thy 
‘dynasty after thee. 

(12) An important condition is attached to this promise. David's descend 
‘ants may by disobedience and faithlessness debar themselves from all claim to 
‘the throne, Only by observance of God’s law can they hope to secure the 
Kingdom for themselves and their posterity; ef. 2 Sam. 7:14eqq5 1 Kgs. 8:253 
Ps, 89:81 sqq. 

(18, 14) ‘The priest now turns to the assembled people and communicates to 
‘them the comforting answer to the prayer. Whatever becomes of the royal 
family, the congregation will not be disappointed under any circumstances. For, 
it must be remembered, God has chosen Zion, i.e. Jerusalem, as his place of 
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‘abode; of. Ps, 78:08; 87:2. Israel is his chosen people; hence they may 
reasonably expect that he will intorpose in thelr behalf, save them from all 
troubles and defend them from all enemies. 

(15) God will ensure abundant crops so that there will be food in plenty, and 
‘oven the poor will have enough to cat, 

‘Clarisse fancifully supposes that by provisions the income of the temple is 
‘meant, and that the poor are the Lovites who were supported by gitts from the 
other tribes; but there is no allusion in the Psalm to a lack of faithfulness on the 
part of the people to the requirements of the Law. 

(16) The priests will receive wisdom and power to save their flock by ineul- 
cating the fear of God; should the people sin, the priests will be able to correct 
‘their faults and to teach them the right way. And, on the other hand, the faith- 
‘ful members of Israel (cf. v. 9) will shout in exuberant joy because of their fortu- 
nate circumstances and the many blessings they enjoy. 

(17) In FPDYNE wil carse to sprout, i contained an alusion to tho FYB or 
sprout, © term applied to the Messianto king; ct. Jr. 28:5: DIND OY? MNT 
Daw AW DWM) 29 J2D) pry Nd¥ WIP ‘nap M7 OND 
POND MPI Lo, the time ia coming, saith JECVHL, when wil raise up to David 
a righteous sprout, and aking will reign and prosper, and will execute righteousness 
dad futice on the earth * Jor. 88:15; Zech. 8:8; 6:12, The horn is a symbol of 
strength; thus in the Blaving of Moves, Deut. 88:17, itis sald of Joseph : 199) 
YIP ON His horns are like the horns of a wild bull, i. ¢., his strength is irresist- 
ible. Zo cut off the horns of a nation is to strip it of its power, make it defence- 
Nowe ot. Lam. 2:3: 5NW" TP 9D AN MINI PAA He haw cut of én flrce 
torath every horn of Ieael; Bs. 16:11; Jer. 48:25; wile to exalt the horn means to 
bestow power and to givo victory; ef. 1 Sam. 2:10; Ps, 92:11; Lam, 2:17. 

‘A lighted lamp denotes existence and good fortune, just as the extinguishing 
of tho light isa plctnro of ruin and destruction; ct, Prov. 18:9: OYD/TY TW 
SVT DYE WN MDW The Uy of Ate right wi be joyous, but the 
lamp of the wicked will be put out; Prov. 20:20; 2 Sam. 21:17 5 Job 21:17; 18:8, 
‘To prepare aight for person wil then mean to give him success and assure his 
constant weltare; of. Brek, 29:2; Ps. 18:20, 

My anointed refers to the same person as in v. 10, 

‘The sense of the verse will therefore bo : I will cause the power of David to 
sprout forth afresh, and a strong representative of his dynasty will ait on the 
throne, whose reign will be marked by glorious success and continue to shine sn 
splendor. ‘The permanence of David's dynasty is compared to a constantly 
burning lamp like eg the perpetual lamp “W19h “1 before the altar; of. 1 Kgs. 











+ of. Zech 0:8; Prot Haupt, ote on Pe 10 In Johns Hopkins Untoeaty Circular, July 1864, 
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11:96; 16:4; 2 Kgs. 8:19; Ps. 18:29. And so here the declaration is reiterated: 
ie lamp of the dynasty wild not be extinguished. 

(18) His enemies will not overthrow him, but through divine assistance he 
‘will be able to frustrate all their undertakings against Israel; cf. Hag. 2:20.qq. 
If the Persians should attempt to assert their dominfon over Palestine, they will 
meet with disaster and defeat. The glory and fame of the prince will be 
advanced by this vindication of his power, and the crown encircling his brows 
‘will shine with fresh luster and beauty, 


(Cowesxoxn 1x Next Nosonsn.) 








AN ASSYRIAN INOANTATION TO THE GOD SIN. 
(GIR. 650 B. 0.) 
By Janns A. nao, Pu. D., 
‘Tho Univeral of Michigan. 


, 165 is an unpublished tablot belonging to the Kujundjik collection of 
Assyrian antiquities in the British Masoum, and is one of a large number which 
Thave copied during the last threo years, some of which will shortly be published 
by tho Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, Leiprig, under the title of Religious Tenta,* 
ete, This one belongs to tho class of Incantations. ‘The first part is a hymn of 
praise to the Moon-god, in which his attributes are sot forth in lofty and devout 
Innguage. ‘Tho latter part consists of prayer to the goddess Tasmit, the spouse 
of the god Nobo. ‘The suppliant prays to her to intoroedo for him in his dive dis- 
tress, afflicted as ho is by an evil spell, and witehoraft, with a diseaso that con- 
sumes his flosh and wastes his members, It is sulficient to read ono of these 











superstitious but devout compositions to gain some insight into the beliofs of the 





early Semitic peoples, and also to learn how closely akin in thought and si 
the Innguage of praiso and prayer the two great branches of the Semitic family, the 
Assyrians and Hebrews, wore, It eannot be too often urged upon those who wish 
to master, nay, even to approach a fair understanding of Biblical literature, how 
requisite and indispensable it is for them to aoquaint themselves with the life, 
history, literature and religious thought of the Babylonians and Assyrians as 
they are prosented to us on theso clay tablets and other monumenta, 

‘The text is in some respects a difficult one ; and I have been compelled, away 
from my own library, to dispense with valuable aids, Nevertheless, I think the 
translation offered will in most instances be found to reflect the meaning of the 
original, Almost one-third of the text consists of ideographs, which is an 
‘unusually large proportion even for texts of this class, The notes appended 
sive the grounds for my rendering. 


London, August, 1895. 

















‘+ mle work bas appeared since the above was written, 
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‘TRANSLITERATION. 
OBVERSE. 


1. Siptu Sin 4 Nanna-ru ¥u-pa-u [e+ 





4, ana ni8@P gal-mat kakkadi ui-su-ra ia 
5, nam-rat urra-ka ina Sami. 








8, Barba nile! ug-da-Ka-ra ane a-macti appi-ka 
9, Mva-num Fame fa 16 flam-ma-da miclik-fu mfa-am 
10, fu-tucrat urra-ke kima 4 Samiu bucuk-ri 
11, Kan-su ina mabricka fldni/ rabdtiD’ purds matati kaki 
12, ina Jumni atalt Y4Sin fo arbu afumma timd ainmma de Yatti 
18, Hul Tap abarraketio! limnétil 16 ptbati ta inn ékallicya u mati-ya tbat 
44, iltni Pl ati ital tu-ka-ma tana-diin mil-ka 
15, murté4d pu-hardu-nu wh-temu- ina fuméli-ke 
16, Sin i-purd ia B-kur i-Mal-tu-karma ta-mit ildni tanad-in(?) 
7. bubbulum f-um ta-mit-ti-ke pi-ris-tiiléni vl rabdti ml 
38, fimu Kalas i-sin-na-ka Qvum ta-til-ti ilucti 
19, 99 ina rab@(?}-ut o-muk Id a-noan $a 18 am-madu milik-fu mavam- 
man 
20, as-ruk-ke s(-im-mi el-lu akckicke ri-ol-te aime karf-ri] 
21, Kan-sa-ku az-aneas a-kanval-ka 6p pt 
22, dgireé dum-ki u m(-to-rifuku-un 6liya) 
28, iieya w M0 fAtde-ya da itn (eum madu-tiis-bu-su (8l-ya) 
24, ina kit-ti u médariliseli-ma itti-ya lig-gur lid-mi-ik bad-it .... 
25, Y-ma irma % Za-Bur 8 Ya unit 
26, ina nipil multi! ar-ni-ya lu-ub-hip Bor-ti Intl 
2. ana jnd-Iul da 
28, kiptu nid kati #agin 
29, Sipta gu-rit-tu Ht Titer ke-nuctu ifla-ati] 
80, parisat Sami-o w irgi-ti fa-ruru ubf-bi-ib-at) 
31. filo) Tn-nin-na usin ilitti ta... 





ani) 








amtri-ka 
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‘TRANSLATION, 
‘oDVERSE. 
41, Tneantation : The god Sin, the illuminator, the illustrious, [hero of the gods). 
2, The god Sin, the radiant one, who lighteneth the darkness, 
‘8, Who maketh brightness for {all} lands, 
4, Who giveth guidance to the race of men [lit, the black-heads), 
5, Thy light beameth in the heavens, 
6, Thy radiant torch is like unto the fire god in strength... 
17, Tho whole earth is full of thy brightness. 
8, Greatly are men strengthened when they behold thy face, 
8, The divine lord of the heavens (art thou) whose counsel no man understandeth, 
30, Thy light aboundeth like Sumas, the first-born, 
11. Bowed down in thy presence are the grout gods; the destinies of lands thow 
determinest by thy shining. 
12. When there is an evi eclipse of the moon, in any month, on any day of the your 
18, the evil and wicked sorcerossee(?) and female functionaties® (which) are in my 
palace and land, 
14. The great gods consult thee—thou givest counsel, 
15, Thou rulest them altogother—they riso up on thy left hand, 
16, The moon god, tho illuminator of the temple (B-kut), they ask of theo and 
‘thou givest the decision of the gor 
17, The day of assembly, the day of thy declaration, (of) the decision of the great gods, 
18, ‘The 80th day (is) thy fostival—the day of the consecration of thy divinity. 
19. 0 God, in the greatness of thy wisdom there is no equal, whose counsel no 





























20, present to th 
21, bow down before theo, I prosont myself, I worship thee; open thou my mouth 
22, Gracious thoughts and righteousness establi 
28, My God and my Goddess who have long, 
24, Tn favour and righteousness turn to m 
2. He hath sent, BEl? the god of dreams, 

26. When the day dawnst may he dispel my sins, may he put away my evil deods. 
27, Rorover may thy might be adored, 

28, Incantation : Tho adoration of the god Sin 
29, Incantation: The mighty goddess Istar, the greatest of [the goddesses), 
0, The judge(?) of heaven and arth, (brilliant) in splendour, 

81. ‘The (goddess) Innins ‘the god Sin, the offepring of the God. 

















‘+13, Apparently alapaus sila n syatactoally fmpousble to construe the sentence if & 
‘reltice clause, instead of the predicate, Deging here. 
‘Lite At the ehiniog of the dawns. 
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REVERSE. 
2. (ilu) Tatani-tu™ . ‘ 
3 ..-+ pulnu apal puldnu Sa ilitu puldnu i8tir-tu pula 
4. ina lumni atalt Sin a ina arbi aiumma mi aiumma fa [atta] 

5, Hul 14> abarakkativ! limnéti 1a ttbate ta ina ékalli-ya w mati a-bak-{ki] 
Ws sasnaes, tagliti-ya 

17, ana 80Nabu ba? ‘él alaridu aplu rit+ti-i ia H-sag-ile arbucti gab-ti 
8, liteni sikeri ina ki-bit pi-ki—lil-d un-ni-ni-ya lilma-da su-pi-ya 

9, ina sik-ri-fu kab-ti ilu u Titér isala-mu 

10, i-in-ni-is-si murgu ¥a sumriya—lita-rid ta-zalti ta ¥6réP! 

‘11, liteta-bil afakku fa buané?- 

12, liprpa-ai-ma kibp@P ruh6! rake P ié ibavi éli-ya 

18, Visin-ni-is-si mamit li-tarrid ni-tu 

14, lid-dip-pir 0 Nam-tar li-ni-i irat-su—ina piki lita-kin beri-th 

15, iu w Yarra lik-bacu damikti ina ki-bit-ki girti fa 18 nokku-ra 

16. wan-ni-ki ki-ni™ fa Ja innakar-u M0‘Takm(-ta™. bél 
17, Biptu ni (ith M0Tab-mi-tum kan 

16, Kiptu bél u mubth-tir kilriat nit@r! gi-mir nab-niti 

19. duppu kan bit rim-ki ékal ™#0- Avar-bani-apal Sar kissQti far mét 0 Assur kt 

20, Gia) M4 Axdr u su Belit tak-lum ¥¢ MONaba uw MY Takmé-tam™ wen @- rapal- 

tum iferukueus 

21, (ebul-us-m éni@% ma-mirtum™ nicsik dup-iarrn-ti 

22, [ia ina farrd)Pl-ni a-lik mab-ri-ya mim-ma Sip-ru é-a-tu IA i-has 

28, [nf-mi-ikt] Naba ti-kip sa-an-tak-ki mala ba-at-mu ina duppini al-tur as-nike 

24, ana ta-marcti H-ta-as-si-ya kicrib ékalli-ya dekin 

25, etillu mudd nu-nr far ildnivl M4 AKOr man-nu 84 ittabalu u Tu-w Sum-¥u itti 

fumi-ya ifaf-tarra 

26, ‘tu Avdr u Mu Bélit ag-gib ia-nisih lis-kip-u-Ki-ma tum-iu xr-fu ina mé 

liek 
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2. (the goddess) Tatmit 

8 «++. anyone the son of anyone, whose god whoever (he be), his goddess who- 
ever (she be) « 

4. When there is an evil eclipse of the moon, in any month, on any day of (the 
year, 

5. Tho ovil and wicked sorceresses(?) and female functionaries which are in my 
palace and land I bews 








6 + hear my supplication, 

7. To the god Nebo, thy spouse, the lord supreme, the firstborn son of the temple, 
present my cause, 

8 May he hear my complaint through thy intercession, may he sovept my 
request, may he acknowledge my prayer. 

8, Tn his sore distress may god and goddess be gracious, 

10, May the sickness of my body be removed, may the wasting of (my) flesh be 
driven away, 

U1, May the consuming diseaso of the musoles be withdrawn, 

12, May witchery and evil breath, and poison which are upon me be loosed, 

18, May the ban be removed, may the spell be undone, 

14, May tho plaguo demon be expelled, may his breast be appeased—through thy 
{intercession may my health be restored. 

15, May god and king proclaim my favour through thy exalted command which is 
‘unchangeable, 

16. oven through thy stendfast favour which changeth not O, Goddeas, Tasmit, 


17. Tnoantation: the adoration of the goddoxs Takmit, 

18, Incantation : the lord who directoth aright the host of men, 

19. Tablet of tho house of sacrifice. The palace of Asurbanipal the king of 
hosts, the king of the land of Assyria, 

20, (whose) trust is in the god Atur and the goddess Beltis, to whom the god 

‘Nebo and the goddess Beltis hath granted great understandi 

21, He acquired clear insight (into) the art of writing tableta, 

22, which (means of) communication none of the kings who preceded me acquired, 

28, The wisdom of the god Nebo, all there was, upon tablets, I wrote 
(and) prepared (and) 

24, Within my palace, in my prosence, for my instruction, I placed. 

25. O lord, who giveth wisdom, the light of the gods, the god A¥ur, whosoever 
shall destroy (my name), or write his name with my mam‘ 

26, may the god Afur and the goddess Beltis in wrath and indignation hurl him 
down and his namo, his seed wipe out of the land. 















































“io, Space was left here forthe number ofthe table, but the srfbe forgot to insert 
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NOTES. 

Obv. 1. Nann@ru: an- ‘ki with phon. complement ru, the common 
ideographic writing, as ¢. g.,on the creation-tablets, see K. 3567, 12, where we have 
flu Nannar ustépa. With this last word, the Inf. attributive spa which 
follows, is radically connected, 71D). Sapa Ils, Inf. etilli il@ni » prob- 
able restoration, of. [V R. 9. 13. 14a. 

2, iddithu= 6didu= orig, badisu, part L—for restoration at tho end 
of. K, 222, 13, where Gi-bil is said to be na¥ dipar(i] munammir ikliti, 
and K, 3927, obv. 11: mukkié ikliti takin namirti. 

4. us¥uru, IL, Inf. WR. 

5. namrat, Perm. L,2m. Ud-de=dru, “WN, Br. 7914, VIL 47, 61, of. 
urru=M" Bilgi, the firegod. 

6, ¥ar-bat. Porm. 1,2 m. 

7. namrira #7. 

8. Karba must here be an adv, In form it might be regarded as 3 f. pl.= 
YarbA, but this explanation ni86 forbids, Of, mabra, urra, eto, varying 
with the termination in u, 

9. 114 Anu™® samé = god of the heavens. 

10. Suturat IDL, Perm. 2m. 9M). 

12, lumni Hul=lumnu (6, Br. in loco.) anoun = evil; of. TV R69, No. 
2,19b; duppir lumni ugur napisti, and IV 7, 87a, b, lumnu dalbu ba 
aumrisu= “Destroy the evil, save the life (soul),” and “the destroying evil 
of his body.” 

18, The transliteration and translation dopends upon the verb, ideographioally 
written IK-A and, therefore, to be construed here asa fem. What the Hul Id 
means here can only be inferred from the context, of. Rev. ll. 45, and K. 8330. 
18-20., my Religious Texts, p. 3. 

14, iballu(ka) =ida'ald, 1,8 phim “Nw 

15. Murtédd: for the reading of the Ideogram, see IV? 2, 87-88. 7177, 
prt. IIs. 

16. ustama: I derive from 
mi'u, 

tamit: a kindred word with m&mit, /MION, = announcement, decision, 
of.ina pt apal ®™-bari ardi-ka ta-mit uptarridu, “by the mouth 
of thy servant, the seer, the decision they publish(?) of. Knudtzon, Gebete, IT. 42. 

tanad-in: the last two signs may be a repetition of those in 1, 14 (though 
the last is very doubtful). 

17, bubbulum, ef. for Ideog. IV R. 28a,4-5 where an e-bar-ra du-du 
ud-et-kan, Ideogr,=1"Nusku opal Salasé bubbulum. IDR. 92,ab 
gives us a list of synonyms, beginning line 4 with um-mu u mudu continuing, 
a“ former day,” “future day,” a “complete day,” a “bad day,” a “bright day,” 





























ma: “to be high.” Ils. 8 pl. =ustam- 
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pisbu-ub-bu-lum; nu-ba-ti-im =m i-dir-ti 

i.e bubbulum). Here iately preceded by Qmu namru “a 
brightday.” Nubattim (a feast ?) is also asyn.of bubbulu™, betwoen which 
‘two, stands um probably meaning day of assembly (rather than 
“gorrow,” “ Trauer”) which is the meaning most closely connected with the root 
‘VN from which Delitzsch derives the meaning “raver.” Bubbulum may 


‘well be derived from bab@lu “to bring,” I, Inf. iS = the day when people 
are brought together. ‘The context here seoms to demand a meaning such as this 
in which there is no suggestion of gloom and more than “rest day.” An unpub- 
lished fragment of the British Museum collection, K. £298, gives us this word in 
1 similar context to that before us, ‘The fragment is broken on both sides so 
that the lines aro incomplete at both ends. 1.789. reads (dm) 2, dm 7% (um) 
15, dm nu-bat-ti, dm ab-ba, dm 19, (then followed probably 28 and 26), 
im bubbulu™ fm rim-ki, um (Hul-ik=)limnu, dm 6% (kan) ive, 
Balas8. Here the word stands before dm rimki (the day of libation). What 
preceded is unfortunately lost, Prof. Delitesch’s restoration in II R. 32 a,b. f. 
to [kil is-pi if correct makes that word asyn, of bubbulum, but itis difficult 
to say wherein the synonymity lios. IV 28, 4-8, where the Id. is UD NA A 
AN, gives the meaning “day of rest.”* 

ta-mit-ti. L, 16 tdmit ildni. 

19, rabu(?)ut: The reading is not cortain, but of. IV, 28, 6b, where Bas 
Da Aragub-¥otsik =irtabi, Just as Gal=rabd and rabdtum, so 
this sign (commonly = itd) was probably employed both nominally and ver- 
Dally. 

20, S{-¥im-mi can hardly mean other than libation, sacrifice here, 
clear from the asruk and the following parallellism, ‘The two signs forming 
the word, which is ideographio, moan literally “giving aroma” =nadfn(u) 
rikku. 


a-lim: of. 9, YAN. Karlri}: probable restoration, Karru is found 
as a noun and syn, of gubat mudrd (VR, 23,69, c.d) and IER.7.420.f, 
gubat Mu-Bu(=mudru)=gubat ariiti Yoréiu. In any case, on 
account of the absence of the connective particle w, we can hardly regard it as 
‘i socond genitive after ré¢a, inviting as ¢e the comparison of certain passages 
in Hebrew, ¢. g: Dent, 32:14: 2) DYN) DD 9M. The word hore seoms 
to bea noun froma yD. With rétta of. MUN 

2. Kansaku, Perm Lp. arzaz L, Pres. 1p. /M). akana’ Iderive 
from the Semitio root J3P to let dot, lower oneself, demount (of w horse). It 
rrould then aoquir a transitive, through the intransitive, meaning to Bow ox knee 















































‘When the above was written Thad not Jensen's KB. at hand. Cf (4, 8.106 80. 
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(betore) to worship. ‘The possibility, however, of the derivation from YP) is not 
excluded, Of. kinattu female slave, from a root NIP. 

epés pi=ka ka, Seo Br. 654. 

22, egirré: S. IV R. 12,43 In mulamminat egirrébu may she give 
to him evil (wicked) thoughts, Td, ki-gar. JUN. 

98, isbusd eli-ya for restoration of, Lenormant, Chois de 7, p. 269 
kisad-ke Sa tasbusu eli-ya and of, IV 60, 42 a, where isbusa éli-ya 
in paral. with inn itti-ya and Sabasu follows, which Zim., BPS, 69 makes 
synonymous with D2D (ef. V R. 31, 65,¢.£), See, however, on the comparison, 
Tallquist, Maql®, s. rad, and notes, 

2%, A dificult line, and the dificulty is increasod by the break. Sa-¥i-di= 
metari IV R.28 (1) 18, 14a, I have not beon able to give any satisfactory 
transliteration of the last part, which probably contains an ideogram, and I venture 
no explanation, 

2. AN-ZA-KAR, id.s, Br, 11771, IL 64, 1a AN ZA KAR !b61 ba 
Hu na-an{nar]. Itis, therefore, as is clear from this, and the context as well, 
an epithet of the moon-god, ascribing brightness (2) to him, 

musati of VR. 24,2, 1 $4 musum= sori snamaru, 

26, Of IV 743-44, murgu, tanibu, arni, vérti, bablati bipiti, 
and ibid, & 16-17. murgu da ina cumriya For6 Phya bu'dnd-ya ib- 
A8G, the disease, complaint, my sin, my quilt, my wickedness, my transgression, 
the evils which aro in my body, my flosh, my muscles. 

Of, also IV R.8 11: ¥6ritu littabik ina Ami annt=may hie ¥orti 
be dispersed (poured out) at that time, Lu-us¥ip, (may also be read wi¥ib, 
Usp YEON IL 138. —=u'asdip) may hedispel. WA contradicts the con- 
text unless we translate may he cause my sin to be appeased (lit. seat itaolf), 1u~ 
tagpi: bettor Iu-tamét may it be exorcised, if wo read 108¥ip. 

29, garittu, ¥ TYP) the mighty one; of, the inscription of Agukakrimi, 
who calls himgelf tho Gdlu dann da MeTstar garitti ilGti the mioky 
hero of Titar, the mightiest of the goddesses. kanutu has almost the same mean~ 
{ng here, and K. 2100, IV 15.sq. gives it as a syn. of iltum™ and istaru, so that 
Kanutu ildti might almost be translated the goddess supreme, 

30, Di-bar GrF-) II 54, 6, a. b.=bél ta purusst, It is probable 
that Dibar like bar, was used ideographically for pardsu(=dénu parkeu 
to give judgment. 

































REVERSE. 


6, tagliti: for restoration IV K. 6157 2, 8, ete. a-ra-z: 
67. 

7, a¥aridu=1i-du (prop. the one who goes before); Si-du also 
rutu, sovereignty, V 28, 21-22 g.h. Of. with this line K. 4623 Rev.3-5, ASK. 





tagliti, iid, 
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7. 128 ana karradi idlu Samas pai’ri nardmiki abdti gabti ine 
Dalat dmé rdkati mabar-ki lutallak: Zo the Mighty one, the hero, the 
aun-god, thy spouse, plead my caus, that Living, Imay hereafter walk before thee* 

8, sikxi, sickness, complain, (lit, strait) YD. V.Sm. 1064, 11, Del. 
AW, sub. kru): 1ak@ sikru banin 34 kuri-GnuBu, the soreeyed, who 
‘8 qflicted with the pain of his eye. 

10, tazalti: 79%) flow down (waste away). Better than fr. 11). 

12, For tho reading, of. K. 248 (ASK7. 8 2), 64), sid, 90 and 91, 64; KZ. 
11, %, and Talguist mal TIT. 84, 

18, niu of. IV R.8 42 nitu mamit, and IV R87, 9, b. kissittw 
bablatu bititu Hpsurd nitu mamit Insistsu? aikir iani ra- 
batit 

4, lid-dip-pir. K. 4981rev.7-8, pititi duppiri. lini't irateu of 
KK S181 lini? i-rat-du, bamtti: ¥7193 to shine, Of. VR. 64, IT 99, ine 
mabar Sin nardmisu Hikba baniti. 

















* Compare with this, 8,24, 388 Rev. 
gabe! abQeau and narhmiki abt {tan thu Alur 
ena) abrat dmo Tutea'(a bilu)tkt 
Tatoroode for his with thy beloved, the father of tho gods. the god Aur, 
‘That in future days ho may praise (exalt) thy sovereignty. 

‘4 Hlalbry, Doc. Jurid, p. 18 1. 0 reads [OND WWD (elipturdaisu mamtv, and 
Youten, ZIT, 8.50, Blikewisg Vipur Gain mamit, and traanates golvant (atm) oxeors: 
owen, Prof, Bayoo, 10, LW translato the eatie line “Alay the bondage of wiokedno4s and 
iin oxpain to the man tho curso (mamit)I" A typlotl guess! niu in our text as shown by. 
‘ho parallelism, ie a noun synonymous with mamtt, Cabal isous ft more fully in Vol. 11 of 
amy Religious Texte 

‘Nore.—I may hero call attontion to1V 7a, 48. ima 
47, duplioates of K-08 have asoording to my copies kt 
pititen = knot. OAD. 
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GRAMMATIK DES TUNISISCHEN ARABISCH NEBST GLOSSAR, 





Dr. Hans Stomme, a pupil of Professor Socin, and privat-docent at tho Uni- 
versity of Lelpsic, has just published a valuable contribution to Arable dialectol- 
ogy, viz.,a grammar ot the Arabic dialect of the city of Tunis with a glossary.* 
‘The work deals chiefly with the forms of the dialect. ‘The phonological questions 
have been fully discussed by Dr. Stumme in the introduction to his Tunistan 
‘Tales and Pooms;t a most interesting work, which was very favorably reviewed 
by Theo. Noldeko in tho Vienna Orientat Journal (1804, Vol. VIEL, pp. 260-271). 
Dr. Stummo has not only given a solentifle description of an important Arabic 
aialect, but his book will also prove useful for practical purposes. ‘The short 
glossary appended is a welcome supplement to Dozy’s Supplément aur Diction- 
‘naires arabes: it contains several words not recorded by Dozy, with occasional ety- 
mologieal notes, the corresponding forms in classical Arabic being added where- 
‘over it seomed desirable 

Dr. Stumme was exceptionally well propared for his task. Tn addition to the 
‘works mentioned above he edited in 1804 a collection of Songs of the Bedouins of 
‘Tripoll and Tunis.t A French translation of the Arabic text of these songs was 
published by Adrian Wagnon.t Dr. Stummo’s Habilitationsschrift deals with the 
poetry of the Sid} in Southern Morocco. He has also published an important 
work on the Tales of the Sidh Térerwalts and, in conjunction with Professor 


Socin, a number of texts in the Arabic dialect of the Hawwara (8)/;9), on the 
banks of the Wid Sis in Morooeo,** the texts bolug given both in Afablc charac. 
ters and in Roman transliteration, followed by a German translation, Dr. 
Stumme has collected the facts concerning the Arabic ialoms which ho discusses 
‘not from books but in personal contact with the people speaking those dialects. 
‘His statements are based throughout on personal observation. He traveled in 
Northern Africa for several years, and he was also able to study the peculiarities 
of some of the Maghrebin dialects with a number of Moroccan acrobats who hap- 
pened to give performances in Leipzig and Dresden. PauL Haver, 
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ag J. 0. Hinrich ache Buchhandang, 16, 

4+ Tuntesche Machen und Gedichte. A. collection of prosalo and postlo pleces ta the Arabio 
‘ialeot of tho olty of Tunis with introduotion and trtoslation, Vol Z.contalning tho texts in 
Homan transliteration (13 pp.) proceded by an tatroduetion (al pp.) Vol. I containing the 
translation (vll4-16T ap). Lelpzlg, Hinrichs, 188. Prioe,€ marks. 

ETripoltandrtunielchs Beduinenlieder (x.++359 pp). Lelprig, Hinrichs, 184. Price, 6 








'N Ghants des Bédoutns de Tripol ot deta Tuntse,tradults april recoull du Dr. H.Stumme 
par Adrlon Wagnon. Paris, 164 (8 Leroux). Prioe, 2 francs. 
1 DienOeurat wd Gededie der Schuh. Latpag, Hinrichs, 186 (vi.4+80pp.). Pro, 9 marke. 
‘T Marchen der Schuh von Téserwat ai.+-28 pp). Lelpalg, Hinrichs, 188. Price, 16 marks. 
1 Der Arabtuche Dialekt der Howsira des Wid Sus in Marokko von Albert Sooin und Dr. ans 
Stumme. ADhandlungen der philologsch-historicchon Classe der KOnigl. Sdchslachen Gesell 
aha der Wissenschaften, Vol. XV..No.1. Lelpzig, 8. Hirzel, 194 (pp. 1d). Price, marks. 
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‘A ORITIOAL COMMENTARY ON THE SONGS OF THE RETURN 
WITH A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 
AND INDEXES. 


By DANIeL GunpEN StavENS, Jr. 





PART IIL 
Exezanarory Norms, 
{oowrrnveD raox tas NoxDen) 
‘Notes on Pac 181. 

‘This Pealm has seemed to lend considerable support to the theory which 
makes these pieces Songs of FeastsJourneys. ‘The contents clearly suggest 
preparation for a journey to Jerusalem; and many exegetos have concluded 
that the poom was intended to be used by pilgrims, and that it describes the 
approach to tho Holy City.* ‘Thus Hengstenborg terms it an * Evening Song of 
‘the Sacred Pilgrim-Journeys” (Abendlied der heiligen Pilgerzuege), and thinks it 
‘was to be sung when th travelers had come in sight of Jerusalem, In a some 
‘what similar way Tiling conjectures that the Psalm was sung by the exiles on tho 
Retum when they were at last able to see the mountains of Judea in the 
distance. But itis clear that the terms of the description do not admit of such 
‘an interpretation. Nothing in the Psalm shows that the Journey is nearing the 
‘lose or even that it has been begun. ‘Tho undertaking is someting extra- 
‘ordinary and attended with no litte danger, and some persons hesitate to incur 
the risks involved, s0 that most emphatic assurance of divine protection ts 
required, Hence the sixfold repetition of the word "QW keep; in this, how- 
ver, Hitaig finds an alusion to the Samaritans DMWDB! between whom avd the 
SJews there was borderstrife in the Maccabean period (ef, 1 Maco. 10:80.88; 
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11:28). For the same reason the Psalm might just as well be assigned to an 
earlier timo, but in neither easo is the situation pictured in the Song aocounted 
tor. 

‘Yet more unsatisfactory is the explanation given by Wolfson: the Psalm, he 
‘thinks, refers to the captivity of the ten tribes; Israel, as in former years, had 
forsaken JHVH to worship the heathen deities whose shrines were situated on 
the hills; the post now seeks to win back the faithless people to the true God. 
‘The language of the Psalm does not justify such an idea. ‘The hills, to all 
‘appearances, are not the seat of heathen worship, but the objective point to 
reach which assistance s needed); a contrast between JELVHT and idols is nowhere 
Visible, nor yet an exhortation to repent and turn to God, such as would be 
expected in a piece of the nature Wolfson takes this to be. 

‘The description fits the state of affairs among the Jews in Babylonia when 
preparation was being made for the Return, Many persons unwilling to leave 
their possessions, as well as others who wore really timid, found in the dangers 
of travel an excuse for remaining behind. Thus the Psalm might refer to events 
‘that occurred in 687, and some (Rosenm., Delitzsch) have so explained it. But it 
fits even better the situation described in Ezra’s Memoirs (Ezra 8:21 sqq. of. v.81); 
‘Ezra and his companions had no military escort to protect them on the journey, 
and s0 on the eve of their departure they sought help from God against the 
‘enemies they might meet on the way. ‘The Song might very well have been 
employed in this service of fasting and prayer, 

‘The verses are closely connected in pairs, which unite to form two stanzas: 
(a) v8. 1-4, an antiphonal section containing a dialogue between a faint-hearted 
‘or sceptical person (vs. 1, 8) and a true believer (vs, 2, 4) ;—(b) vs. 5-8, an inspir- 
ing address by the priest or a chorus to the congregation, confirming the state- 
ments of the seoond spoaker. 

(1) I Ut up, eben 16 Lraiee my ever and look; shortened form of the 
familiar expressfon in the Pentateuch,* e. gin Gen. 18:10: YYY-MN wi) NUM 
NV) And Lot raised his eyes and saw ; of. Gen, 18:14; 81:1, 25 17:2; 22:4, 18. 
‘Notions of pride and worship (Wolfson) are not necessarily connected with the 
phrase, but must be indicated by the context; of. 2 Kgs. 19:29: AD 1) MN 
SPRY_ OVID NVM MP MAD MDW Whom dort thou reproach 
and blaspheme, and against whom hast thou lifted up thy voice, and haughtily 
raised thy eyes ? Deut. 4:19; Brek. 18:6, 16, 12. 

Somet suppose that the mountains of Jerusalem, especially Zion where God 
sits (Ps. S71; 16:15 8:55 48:85 Toa, 2:8), aro meant, and that the speaker looks 
‘thither for help. Others (Langer) regard the mountains as the Kiblah toward 





















+ Of. tho Astyrin expression tna {ttait “to lift up the eyes" to somo ono, 10, be fond 
of him; Nonrod Byes VI, 8 
‘+ Hupt, Hest, Bethgen, 
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which the Jews tumed in praying; ef. 1 Kgs. 8:85, 88, 44, 48; Dan. 6:10. 
Qamehi thought of watehers on the hills anxiously looking for the approach of 
help. Similarly Tholuck had in mind the men in a beleaguered fortress, who 
ook toward the surrounding hills on the summits of which friends hastening to 
give ald will frst be seen. It is clear from vs. 8sqq. that protection during a 
journey is the help needed. And it seems most natural to take that point 
‘toward which the speaker looks as the place he desires to reach ; when he con- 
ssiders the various dangers of the journey, he realizes the need of potent assist- 
‘ance and so propounds the serious question. ‘The mountains, i. . those of 
Palestine in general (Delitzsch), stand as goal-posts marking the journey’s end ; 
they are not the source of help, for the speaker does not know whence ald may 
be derived, and to him the proposed undertaking seems therefore impracticable, 

(2) Many exegetes* hold that the poet raises the question in v, 1 simply to 
‘sive occasion for the answer here, which Is thus strongly emphasized. Otherst 
think of the two sides of an individual's character; the better self answers the 
question of doubt, It appears more likely that a dialogue between the repre- 
sentatives of two elements in the congregation is intended here; the voloe of 
faith responds to the question inspired by timfdity and unbelief. Mention of the 
‘mountains suggests to the believer the holy hill of JILVI, and tho answer 
springs at once to his lips. ‘The omnipotence of Israel's God, manifested in his 
‘works, {s, he declares, surety for the safe conduct of the travelers. 

(8) Vs.8 and4 aro usually taken as a continuation of the responses in v. 2, or 
‘are included with va. 6-8 to form a chorus (Clarisse, Rosenm,) or address to the 
‘congregation, Either alternative is forbidden by the form and language of the 
two verses. ‘Thus v. 8 is plainly addressed to the person who thinks help will 
come from God, and expresses the hope that his expectation may not be vain. 
In strong opposition to the idea of such a possibility the believer declares his 
‘unfaltering faith in God's character as a defender (so Olshausen). Any other 
‘explanation involves unnecessary dificulty and obsourity. It is hard to believe 
‘that the same person would frst put in the weak form of a wish the {dea ho 
immediately afterwards afirms so vehemently. Again the very faot that the 
speaker of ¥. 8 suggests that God may fall asleep seems to show ho did not place 
‘much reliance on assistance from such a quarter; the words appear to be those 
of a sceptic and fit very well in the mouth of the speaker of v. 1. With a sneer 
he reminds the believer of the Jong and dificult way ; rivers must be crossed and 
‘mountains ascended; robbers may lie in ambush by the road, wild beasts will 
prowl about the camps. So that itis to be hoped that the keeper will prove 
efficient and vigilant. 











+ Hupt., Hgstb, Del, Cberne, 
+ Kamph, Betigen. 
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To stumble is aptly sald with reference to travel on a long journey, 
‘Stumbling is also a Bgure of calamity; cf. Deut. 82:35; Ps. 68:9; 88:17; 78: 
15:28 ; 10:05 17:5. 

Slumber; of. 1 Kes. Ter Pyne YD TIT 190 9D sey ID) Me 1D 
YP" NIM Either hee meditating or has gone aide, o son a journey ; perhapt 
a ‘ts asleep and must be awaked. By such notions the heathen excused the 
{indifference of thelr deities to their petitions.* And to Tarael, oppressed and 
‘suffering, it seemed at times as if JHVH were asleep; of. Ps. 44:24: PNY 
ANI MIN ON TYPAVITIN [WIN M99 Awake / why sleepest thou, O Lord? 
Awake! do not cast us off forever. 

(4) Behold—an emphatic interjection calling attention to the unqualified 
rejection of the aspersion cast on JH'VH’s faithfulness. He who keeps Ierael 
never sleeps; nelther will he carelessly allow himself to become wrapped in 
heavy slumber, nor, overcome with weariness, will he seek a moment's repose. 
‘As in the days of o¢, in the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night he lea 
Israel through the wilderness (ot. Ps. 78:14), s0 now ho will exercise constant, 
‘unfailing caro for the returning exiles, 

(6) The difference between the charaster of the address which now begins 
and the speech in v, 8 is self-evident, Olshausen correctly regards this stanza as 
the confirmation, by higher, priestly authority, of the believer's remarks, The 
soveral verses reiterate in detailed exposition the thought contained in vs, 2, 4, 

JHVH is thy keeper, ou do well to repose trast in him, Consider his power 
and faithfulness and remember he is your God; in view of this well may you 
wIN Ns TB) ANA ANN 1D JWR) AIDWN IN! OWI 
In peace will I both lay me down and sleep, for thou, JHVH, alone makest me 
dwell in safety (Ps, 4:9). 

JHVH is thy protection, literally : shadow *+ this 18 used as a figurative 
expreaston for protection in general; ef, Ps, 17:8, 9; 91:1-4 Num, 14:0; Taa 61:16, 
But the term seems to refer primarily to shelter from the heat of the sun ; ef. Isa, 
82:2: ABYY AND 739 VOD OVD As the shadow of a great rock in a desert ; 
‘Isa, 25:4; 4:6, In the present passage both senses, literal and figurative, find 
application, 

JH will stand at tho right hand of the believer, i.e, will act as a champion, 
‘or to use a familiar phrase, as a right hand man t similarly in Ps. 110:5 i is said 
ot Zerubbabel :? DID91D YN DVD YD NOY IN The Lord on thy 














iat might be dried fato two separate ventences, but the division would have 
‘no effect on tho sonse, except to emphasize the latter cause. 
‘It ehotld be noticed that tho same position is occupied by aoousers; thus Zechariah (3 
represents Satan standing ina hostile atitude at tho right hand of Joshua ; of. Pa. 10:8. 
Ot, ohne Bopkine Unversity Circulars, July 180, p. 10. 
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right hand will smite kings in the day of his wrath; and again in 109:81 God is 
represented as the savior of his oppressed servant: [WIN [9 “WY 1D 
YWDI WNW WWM For he stands at the right hand of the unfortunate to 
save him from those who condemn him, With such a defender Israel need have no 
fear, 
(6) Some (Hupf. Kamph) have thought that the sun and moon are mentioned 
here simply in parallelism as in Josh, 10:12, 18; Ps, 72:5; Is. 24:28, and 
deWette thinks the verse is poetic form of the thought that nelther by 
day nor by night will any mishap befall the travelers; this may be. But there 
4 algo sudllont reason for naming these lumaaries as agents of mischief. ‘The 
particular ovil to bo feared trom the sun was of course the excessive heat which 
threatened sun-atroke a familiar case of this is described in 2 Kgs. 4:18-20; of. 
Isa. ; Jon, 4:8, The moon is named because to it are referred the rapid 
fal in temperature atter sundown, tho extreme cold of tho night and the infari- 
ous effects of this atmospheric chango upon a man's physical system. ‘The eyes 
‘especially aro affected with a painful malady, ‘The Arabs still attribute blindness 
to the influence of the moon's rays on thoge who sleep in the open alr. ‘Thon too 
the moon-beama were thought to produce an fojurious effect on tho mind.* 
Grote also flads ta the verve an allusion to tho Persian Idea that the aun and 
moon exercised a demonlacal {afluenoe, teat and cold, however, aco tho evils oa 
which special stress Is to be Inld; ef. Gen, 8140: 39M 3Y9N DVD NT 
MDD MTD Thue Twas: by day heat conumed me and frost by night; 
er. 86:80, 

(2) Notonly from ordinary dangers which must in the nature of the case be 
encountered, but from all perils, anticipated or unexpected, JH'VI will deliver bis 
people tholt lives are safe in his hands. 

(8) Going out and coming in; Clacisse thinks of the sate acrival of the pil- 
sgrims in Jorusalom and thele retara home, In the formula all the acts of dally 
life are summed upt ef. Deut, 28:6: ANSI ANN PID NN ANN ND 
Blessed wilt thou be when thou comest in and blessed when thou goest out ; Bs. 189:2, 85 
Deut, 81:2; 28:10; 1 Sam, 20:6; 28am, 8:25. ‘Tho picture from which the phrase- 
ology is derived is given in Ps, 104:23; JY YP INIAY) YYB? OWN NY? 
Man goes forth to his work and his labor until the evening; ct. ulso Job. 84:21; 
Ps, 17:6. Most interpreters therefore s00 in this verse and the one precoding & 
general blessing on all the activities of life. But the words have also a special 
pplication here; to theexiles about to start out on the long march they come 
‘with peculia foree: The Lord will ensure your departare from Babylon and your 


























“ho samo Mos ftods expression in the Grosk oehyudjecdox Kat 24; 1:1 as well as in 
tho Eaglsh phraso moon-truck, andthe more commonly used Latin derivative tunatic, 

*+6f. the words of Ohrysostom fa his note on this verse: iy rolras 8 flog drat, tv eiabeou 
at i601. 
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safe arrival in Jerusalem; but not only this; he will bring all your undertakings 
to a happy, successful termination. He will conduct you even to the end of 
1ufe’s pilgrimage, 

Notes on Palm 180. 

‘That the frst section (vs. 1-6) is not the ery of a suffering individual, but 
‘that these are the words of the congregation is made plain by the address in v. 
7; the references aro then to the church-nation.* ‘The allusions in the piece are, 
however, 80 general as scarcely to admit of determining the definite historical 
situation; and some commentators have therefore contented themselves. with 
siving simply a general explanation. Others have ventured upon a more exact 
Anterpretation, 

‘To Olshausen the song suggests the later times of the Maceabean war while 
Hitaig refers the piece to the time when Jonathan had been captured by strategy 
{in Ptolemais, and the people, alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs, had 
assembled at Jerusalem where Simon sought to reassure them (ef. 1 Mace, 19:58 
to 18:8); the redemption of Jonathan was then the most important question, 
‘Tals special personal reference is altogether unwarranted by the language of the 
Paalm and there is nothing in the situation described in the poem that suggests 
reference of it to the times spoken of in 1 Maco. 12. ‘The plece was clearly com- 
‘posed for the congregation at a time when the conviction of guilt rested heavily 
on the consctence of the people, and when tho need of divine forgiveness was 
Keonly felt, So Wolfson not inaptly supposes that the song was intended to be 
‘sung at the time of the evening sacrifice when the offering was made in atone- 
‘ment for thesins of the day ; then, interpreting the dawn for which the watchers 
walt as a figure of release from captivity and Israal as meaning tho ten tribes 
languishing in exile, he considers the plece as a prayer of the Taraelites for their 
return. DeWotto thinks these are the words of a Jew in exile, and to Grate the 
lament seems to indicate the exilie period. Hengstenborg assigns it to the same 
period as the other anonymous pilgrim-songs, i. 0, to the early years of the 
Return. ‘The conjecture of Rosenmiiller that the Paalm was first sung at the 
‘general penitential day (zra, ec, 9;10) cannot be proved, ‘That it may have been 
‘used in the public worship on Atonement Day is not improbable in view of its 
special Atmess for such an occasion. It is also quite possible thatit was originally 
composed for use on the day when the community, after a solemn service of con- 
fossion and prayer, entered into a covenant to keep the law (Neh. 9). But while 
the definite reference must remain uncertain, the application of the Psalm to the 
circumstances and conditions of the colony is plain. Like Pas, 128 and 129 it 
breathes a spirit of hopefulness, of trust and confidence that JHVH will eventu- 
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ally work salvation and remove all causes of distress with all the results 
of sin, 

Ps, 180 belongs to the class of Penitential Pealms of which 6, 82, 88,61, 102, 
148, are other prominent examples, It was a favorite with Luther, who termed 
it, together with 82, 51,148, Pralmé Paulin’; “in fact, there appear in Ps, 190 
the condemnation of the natural man, free grace, and the spiritual character of 
redemption in truly Pauline expression” (Delitzsch), Tholuck also recognizes 
‘that * the Psalmist promulgates here the true evangelical doctrine of the Now 
‘Testament, teaching according to Ex. 2:6,7, that the enduring existence and 
prosperity of sinful people is only possible through divine forgiveness.” 

On this Psalm compare espectally Professor Haupt's article in Huorarca 
TL, Jan. 1888, pp. 9880. 

(1) The congregation directs ite petition to IVE not “out of the deep abyss 
of sin (Geler), but from the deep waves of distress and need which have passed. 
‘over them in consequence of sins, and in which they are sunken as in waters ;* 
of. especially N9 (a Song of the Exile): 2,8 O% IND D DINON WIN 
naw) Ov pHyNa ‘MND TWyD PR Md [3 Nya woIW 
moo ‘Beviia 0 God, for waters have comeunto my life; Iam plunged in deep 
mire, and there is no standing place ; Ihave entered deep waters and a stream has 
engulfed me ; also vs. 16,16; Ps. 24:4, 6; Isa. 61:10; Bxek, 27:94; Be, 40 

Out of the depths Jory ; the expression is pregnant, embodying at once ® 
eclaration of the suftering by which the congregation is oppressed, and the plea 
for succor. Our condition is most miserable ; wearled and worn with the buffet- 
Ings of waves of adverse circumstances that threaten our ruin, we tum our eyes 
to theo, praying for help that will bring our trembling feet to stand on a rock of 
refuge of, Jon. 28, 4,5; Ps. 29:28, 

(2) ‘Phe people reaize Uuele weakness and the need of superhuman assistance, 
O JHVH! hearken | 1. ¢., hear and answer favorably ; of. Ps. 120:1 note; 27:7: 
93399 127 NIPN NP AND MDW Hear, JHVH, my voice when Tery and 
have merey Gonh ws od ‘answer me, Let thine ears be attentive ; not dull or heavy, 
#0 that they cannot hear (Isa, 69:1), but ready to reosive the ory of the peopl 
Ps. 84:16: DY ON MINT DPMS INT NY The eyes of JHVH are 
toward the righteous and his ears is (open) to their ory ; 18:6 ; 28:1, 2; Neb. 
1:6, 11. 

8) If thou shouldst keep in memory men's sin, {. 6. put them to thelr aooount, 
cherish against the offenders the stern parpose of justice and hold them to & strict 
accountability for their transgressions ; or, a8 Ewald puts it: if thou dost not 
‘overlook, condone, forgive. Who could endure # Who, then, could stand exam: 
{nation in tril before God, endure the strict scrutiny of his doings and be aoguit- 























‘+Rotonm. de Wotte, Langer, Hite, Greets, Hupt. 
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tod of guilt? of. Ps. 1:5; 109:8. ‘The thought is not: who can maintain a stand 
‘against the divine vengeance (Langer), or endure the punishment inflicted by God 
(Ciarisse); for there is here no question of the omnipotence of the Judge; ef. 
Nab. 1:6: WAND AAI INIA AN IND OIp! 9) Wy" 19 wyT 9 
IND WMI DY Before his wrath who can stand, and who can endure the 
heat of his anger ; his fury i poured out like fire, and the rocks are thrown down 
by him; Ps, 76:8; Isa. 67:16, But the point is the universal culpability of man- 
Kind; no one can establish bis innocence before God's judgment-seat; ef. Ps 
Ub:a: But enter not thw into judgment with thy vrvant, W307 DIY NO *9 
411 9D for before thee no living being can be justified ; Ps. 14 sel ‘The main: 
dus of tis ‘porton of te Fak aypeass tn Ber 881 SG" sme mnt 
PROD NB! "PI WA ANT OWAD MOD WIN! TINS py 
DNt Dy P2b2 WY 0 JHVEH, God of Iarael, how art righteous, oi we 
remain surviving as it is this day ; behold we are before thee in our sins, for toe ean 
not stand before thee in regard to this, 1. ©. God had vindicated his faithfulness by 
procuring the release of the people from captivity; but they, untaught by past 
experiences, had again broken the law. God was nighteous, but thelr guilt was 
established ; and convicted by Ezra’s preaching, they could only hang their heads in 
‘shame and penitence before God, who, should he deal according to the letter of 
the law, must punish them, ‘The analogies between the ideas in Ezra’s prayer 
(6. 916599.) and those of the Psalm are very striking. ‘The congregation, assert- 
{ng in general terms tho sinfulness of man, contesses thereby its own implication 
4m guilt; in this appears the connecting ink between the frst and second distichs: 
sin bas occasioned the deep foods of distress; hence the appeal for help cannot 
bbe based on the ground of merit; if God has regard only to transgressions, then 
Israel ean only plead guilty and is unworthy of his ald, 

(4) This verse bas given trouble both in the matter of translation and of 
explanation, ‘The particle with which it begins, does not, as is frequently the 
case, introduce a reason for the preceding statement, but rather an antithetie dec- 
laration; the counterbalance of forgiving merey is placed over against the welght 
of justice in the seales of the diving deciston. Hence if this verse is to be con- 
neoted immediately with v. 8, the particle must be rendered not for but yet. 
Similarly in Ps, 22:10 this adversative force appears: here the suffering congrega- 
tion is represented as pleading with God for deliverance on the grounds of his 
relation to Israel, and of faith in his power to save which was honored in the past 
by concessions of the favor desired; but it seems that now God’s ear is tumed 
away, the prayer is unanswered, and Israel becomes an object of the ridicule of 
the foe, who scornfully remarks (22:9): Let JHVH save them, since he delights in 
them, 4 6 they claim to be the chosen people, let us seo what truth is in their 
‘assertion, To this taunt the congregation replies: 0319 [2039 ‘Mid ANN 1D 
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YOR Mw! OY Yet thou art he that brought me forth from the womb ; thou wert my 
trust upon the breast of my mother, But an alternative possibility of translation 
presents itself: the causal conjunction may be taken as indicating the ellipsis of 
‘an idea to be supplied in thought : though my prayer i unanswered, and my ene- 
mies mock me, yet my confidence in JHV His unshaken, for thou art he that brought 
sme forth, ete; of. also Ps, 44:28 ; 87:20; Eccl. 6:8, So in the present passage, in 
‘opposition to the thought of v.8, the statement in Ps. 108:10 may be added : 
WOY DOAN WNNYD NW MYM WN NP But thow will not deat 
with us according to our sins, nor reward ws according to our iniquities. 

‘To the latter part of the verse tho principal difieulty attaches. ‘The Maso- 
etic text may be read in a variety of ways: perhaps most in fayor has been the 
reading: NQF [YD9 dat thou mayest be feared,*|, ¢, as Clarisse puts st that 
‘we may be moved to reverence thee. Should God exercise retributive justice, he 
will be feared and obeyed as a tyrant, lest he inflict injury; whereas the fact 
that he deals with mercy provokos pious fear, and wins men to worship him. 
Butif certain punishment has no restraining effeot on offenders, then exemption 
from the penalties of violated statutes will surely not tend to uphold the dignity 
of the law, nor induce fear of the Law.Giver. ‘Then, too, this is a strange plea 
4m tho mouths of offenders; while the long-suffering JHVE might graciously 
overtook his people's sins and save them with power for the sake of his honor, it 
would be nothing short of au insult to the Deity for the congregation to come 
before him with a confession of guilt and tho request for forgiveness that they 
may be moved to revere him. 

Some exegetes havo sought by emendation to obtain a more satisfactory text, 
Grotz thinks the passage quite {ncomprehensible; and comparing the Sexta in 
Origen's Hecapla terry rob yoothoas Hyer obv = IT YAN IPD? that chy 
word may be known, suggests to read Y7}M. Professor P. Haupt, observing 
Sorome’s tradition with regard to the toxt, i. ¢. that SN mot NTN was 
to be found in the original, conjectured that this word was a rare synonym 
‘of FIN fear, and translated: for the sake of the Religion.t ‘The senso 
‘would then be: “Wo in our sins are unworthy of thy grace, but do forgive 
us for the sake of the true Religion revealed by thee of which we are the 
only though unworthy representatives.” In honoring the relation between him- 
self and his people on which that religion is founded, JHVi{ maintains his 
slory, re-ussares the congregation and shames sooffers at the true faith. ‘This is 
fan intelligible and reasonable explanation, but the emendation 1s unnecessary, t 
sinco the same thought may be obtained from theMasoretic text. ‘The word may 
be read 77M Law. Gretz’s assertion to the contrary notwithstanding, this 














+ of. Wollhausen, lradituehe w. Juedtehe Gexchtcte, Bern, 184, p. 18, note 1. 
4 Humnarca 1, Jan. '8,.100 0.5. 
J profesor Haupt bes since abandoned it, as he informed the writer. 
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gives a most excellent sense. For the Torah embodies not only statutes and 
precepts, but promises and covenants, and while the congregation could not base 
‘he petition on an appeal to the faldllment of ordinances, but must confess guilt, 
yet it could justly entreat God to vindicate his promise of forgiveness and re- 
storation to favor on condition of repentance and turning unto him. On the one 
‘hand punishment is the due recompense of violated law; on the otber, the people 
‘acknowledge their f-desert, and in justice to the covenant of merey God will 
‘grant pardon. ‘This thought finds expression frequently in the Old ‘Testament ; 
‘thus in Deut, 80:1 sqq. closely succeeding the recital of the woes consequent upon 
Aisobedience comes the promise of the blessings to be showered upon the repent- 
‘ant of. Lev. 26:40 6qq.5 Zech. 1:8; 2 Chron. 6:24, 25, 96aqq. Especially prominent 
did the covenant relation become in the exilic and post-exilic times, when with 
‘earnest longing Israel looked for the day of redemption and restoration, 

With thee is forgiveness ot. Neh. 8:17; AMD MON TIAN Thow art a 
God of pardons, Tender mercy constitutes quite as important a feature of God's 
dealing with man as does his Justioe.* 

‘Luther's boautiful penttential hymn, which closely paraphrases this Psalm, 
begins with the words: Aus tefer Noth schret ich ru Dir. He seems to have 
taken as the principal idea the thought of the second patr of verses, that God will 
deal in merey, and therefore makes the Psalm a promulgation of the evangelical 
doctrine of justifeation by free grace, and an exhortation to trust in it and not on 
personal merit. But as connection and analogy show (ef. v8. 4 aud 8), the for- 
givens of sins implies here especially the removal of the temporal consequences 
‘of sin, of the distresses accruing from iniquities. Forgiveness precedes salvation, 
Dut the latter is tho sign confirming the bestowal of the former, If the congrega- 
tion continues to euffer, there fs no assurance that the petition has been heard. 
“Hence even after the Return, a wonderful pledge of SHVH’S favor, the colonists, 
depressed by tho failure of thetr hopes, could attribute thetr misery only to the 
fact that JLVEYS faco was still tamed away in anger, and hence they cry : how 
ong ere we shall be restored to favor and prosperity; ct. Ps. 85:6, 7, 8; 126: 

(6) We have beer’ and are still earnestly expecting a favorable response to the 
prayer. With a yearning deepened and intensified by past disappointments, 
‘arael t waits still for the boon which God alone can bestow. Events that still 
live in memory have proved the truth of Jeremiah’s words (c. 9:28): Truly én 
JHVH our God ie the salvation of Tevael. And though the reward of faith is 
slow to appear, Israel waits for JVH'S coming in might to save ; of. Isa, 8:17: 











of. Dan. 9:8: 1319799 "9 MMMyOM D'oMaA wR ITY To the Lord, our God, Delong 
‘mercies and forptvenensa ough wo have rebated agatnat htm. 

"FOlsbauson’sIdon that tho priest here make reply to the congregation is unwarranted by 
‘the language. 
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YO IMMP) 3py" "39 VIB WNDDT May MDM And I will wait for 
JHVE, who hides his face from the house of Jacob, and will hope for him. 

Fis word, the announcement of pardon, the divine flat that abolishes the 
relgn of sin and suffering and inaugurates the coming of blessings so long de- 
sired ; or in other words, the verifcation of promises, theproof in deeds that God's 
‘word never fails. Ewald defines it as “the word of salvation and redemption.” 
‘As commentators have generally recognized, it is the word of promise that forms 
the basis of hope, and its accomplishment the object looked for; of, Ps. 119:25, 
28, 42,74, 41, 49, oto. 

(6) By a forceful comparison the poet seeks to depict in a yet more striking 
‘way the intensity of expectation and longing which he has emphasized by repeti- 
tion of the thought In parallel phrases. By some the watchers are supposed to 
‘bo the priests watching in the templo for the coming of the dawn when they will 
summon thelr companions to assist in offering the morning sacrifice * (90 
Clarisse). Wolfson thinks of the Levites upon whom devolved the duties of 
‘watching in the temple and of opening it every morning ; ef. 1 Obron. 9:27. Others 
‘think of attendants at the bedside of th sick, It seoms, however, more rea- 
sonable and more in keeping with tho {dea of intent expectation of Joyful hour 
tocome to consider that the post had no special class of watchmen in mind, but 
meant in general those who after a night's vigit (or perhaps the detail of men who 
eop the morning watoh)f avait with eager {mpatience the break of dawn which 
‘will bring them relief from the exhausting strain and anxiety imposed on them 
by thelr responsible office. ‘The point of comparison is the extremity of desire ; 
fas tho tired sentinel Looks toward the east to catch tho first rosy tints that be- 
token the dawn, so Israel looks to discover the first manifestations of JHVH'S 
coming, 

(7) Tho repetition of the phrase has given rise to some dificulty, and ooca- 
sioned the erroneous translations to be found in the Ancient Versions. It is ex- 
plained by Clarisse as a device to gain the attention of the audience, or as due to 
the metre, or made for poetic effect (80 Roseut.). Some translators have entirely 
omitted tho significant repetition; thus Bickell: Jch hoff’ auf Gott, auf sein 
Wort| Harrt meine Secle.| Mehr ale auf Fruchrot Waechter, | Harr’, Ierael, 














uate Tract Joma, 82. 

$n the nightwatohos of. F.Dolitteh, axsyriototchen Nottzen sum Alten Testament No- 
smu in tho Zeltach fuer Kelucdrordehung, 1, July, 188. ‘Tho New Testament distinguishes 
tour night-watches (ct. Matt. 1:25: Mark 6:48), denoted by dpe, teoovbxrun denrpopunta and 
pol Mark 16:85), divielon derived from the Romans. Tn the Old Testament, the night $e 
‘frided nto ree watohos: AYOWN WHY the egtnntng of the watcher, Kam. 3:18 NYDWRT 
PASM the midale wate, Jude. 1% 9p NIBWN de morning wold, Bx. 1:8. Tuo same 
division obtained among the Assyr0-Babylonians ; of, IIR. 88, 5; IV Bi 6, 90:11 R, 118 
{cmagarty Dartrteum, so named becnuso held when twilight was suoveeded by the glory 
Se the stars (ot Neb. 4ldsin A. V. G.2);mapartu qabiitu=middle watch; magarty 
Bedduru (for fadurrD=watah ofthe breaking of the dawn. 
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Sein |. So also J.D. Michaelis:* Meine Begierde sieht nach dem Herrn aus, | 
mel als einer, der zur Nachtzeit reiset, auf den Morgen wartet. | Israel hoffe auf 
Jehowa |; and so also B. Moterf- 

‘De Wette considers that this is merely a repetition in tho spirit of the degree 
like rhythm, while Olshausen thinks it has slgnifleance only for the external form 
of the recitation, and Gretz would explain it as an antiphony of the chorus, 
Hengstenberg attributes it to the earnest longing which loves repetition; and 
Delitesch supposes that by this means the poet sought to give the idea of long 
protracted watehing. ‘The Anclent Versions also failed to find the point. 

'P, Haupt was the first to perceive that ‘the words with a delicate turn of the 
figaro are used as accosting the congregation,” and belong not inv. 6, where the 
“Masorites by incorrect division of the original text have placed them, but as the 
hortatory introduction to the address which begins in v. 7. ‘The priest, seizing 
the last expression used by the congrogation, applies it to his auditors as a phrase 
‘most apt and fitting, a description clear and terse of Israel’s present condition. 
‘Your comparison, says he, is Just; for Indeed you are watching for the morning s 
fn the dark night of sin and sin’s consequences you grope, your vision is strained 
to discover the morning glow of divine grace that will usher in the day of re- 
demption. Darkness and night represent calamity; of. Deut. 28: nn 
SPOT AS POST NDI DENS NYT we TWN OND wwiDD and 
thou wilt grope at noon-day as the blind gropes in darkness, and thou wilt not prosper 
in thy ways ; Bs. 88:7,8; 107:10; Isa. 42:7. Light, on the contrary, is the symbol 
of prosperity and happiness; of. Isa. 60:20: Thy sun will no more go down, nor 
will thy moon withdraw, JOIN NY YON DAY WI 72 A MAD, for 
JHVH will be thine everlasting light and the days of thy mourning will be over; 
Ta, 68:85 9:1 (of, Matt 4:16); Mal, 8:10, In a similar strain the priest speaks 
here: In the evening weeping turned in to pass the night with you, but in the morn~ 
ing glad jay wilt come (Ps. 80:0: FI IPI! 193 py III). Though that 
fait dawn be slow to break, yet wait, Iarael, for JHVH! Let neither your dis- 
‘reas nor your impatience cause you to doubt for one moment God’s faithfulness; 
neither let your sinfulness eause you to think he will not have meroy on you. For 
with JHVH is grace, and with him is redemption in abundance; Ps. 108:11. 

(6) And as he redeemed Israel from captivity, 60 now he, HIE (tho pronoun is 
emphatic) will deliver his people from all their iniguities. ‘These sins embrace 
also the consequences they have entailed; ef. Pa. 85:11: 1M fy'3 199 1D 
JWY MOY IMD NYT WD MMIND MW For my life is spent with 











+ Deut Uederactoung dea Alten Testaments, Part VI. 204. Gottingon, 182, p. 200; Dut in his 
notes, p28, ho gives the correct translation. 

‘Da poetachen Buezher des Aiten Testaments, Pact If, Die Paainen, Stuttgart, I, p- 156 

3 Humaica, IL, pp-9, 0), 10; and TM. Casanowiee, Paronimasa tn the Old Tetament, 
Boston, 194, pI, No. a. 
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grief and my years with sighing ; by reason of my iniquity my strength fails and 
‘my bones woaste away ; Ps. 40:18; 88:5, 6, ‘The forgiving love that puts away 
transgressions from the remembrance of the Judge will accomplish the removal 
ot.ll woo; Isa. 48:25; Ps, 108:8, 4,5, ‘Let Iara, therefore, wait in calm relianca 
‘upon the sure promise of JHVH; of. Isa. 50:10: yoy MM NY ODS 1D 
eM MA ows mo ma PRr OWN PIA wR MAY Apr 
YOON Who among you is fearing JHVH, listening to the voice of his servant? 
He that walks in darkness, without a ray of light—let him trust in the name of 
JHVH and support himself on his God. 

‘Very apt seems the conjecture of Paul Haupt that the final verse of Ps. 181, 
Which fs there out of place, and has no connection with what precedes, belongs 
properly to Ps. 180, ‘That Ps. 182 already, in tho time of the Chronicler, was 

40-42, Accordingly we may safely assume 
that Ps, 181 folowed 180 at that time, and there is:no iiulty in supposing that, 
coven at that ently pertod, the end of Ps. 10 was added tothe fragment Ps, 191:1,2 
{n order to give ita proper concluston.* At all events, the dliness of the verse a8 
‘the closing exhortation of the priest's address is apparent. You, says he, have 
‘waited long, are waiting still; thia Is the proper attitude, for your light will come. 
‘And not only in this present fastance do I counsel hope and trust in JH'VH, but 
‘also in all future cases rely upon him and you wil not be disappointed. 








Notes on Ps. 188. 

‘Tho similarity between the opening of this Psalm and that of Ps. 121 noed 
by no means indicate, as Hengstenberg thought, unity of authorship. As re 
‘marked by Cheyne,t the points of similarity with Ps 120 are much more marked, 
‘They are both distinctively persecution psalms” and contain a ‘record of deep- 
‘ening misery among malicious neighbors.” Like Ps, 120, this piece seems to 
refer to the unfriendly disposition of the peoples in Palestine toward the now col- 
‘ony. In the former piece, the Jews arraign these hostile neighbors before the bar 
of God for slander; in this one, feoling keenly the disgrace of their national 
calamity that had made them a by-word among the vations, they pray for deliver- 
‘ance from the cruel shatts of contemptuous scom aimed st them by these un- 
sympathizing persons, Whether the reference is to the general feeling toward 
the Jews or to some special manifestation of spite, itis dificult to say. But the 
plece may be placed in the period before the arrival of Nehemiah, when the unor- 
tunate colonists, as wo learn from Neh. 1:8, were subject to ridicule and heartless 
contempt. 

(1) After the destruction of the temple, where God manifested himself and 
where many among the congregation supposed that he actually dwelt, the name 








‘Of, HupmAtca, IL, 105. + Ortatnof the Patter, p85. 
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of JHVH as the God of heaven came into particular use, differentiating him 
trom the heathen vanities while answerlng the slur cast upon his very existence 
‘by the question of the heathen*: Where i» your God? cf. Ps. 116:3, 4; Ezra, 
G:l1, 125 6:0; 7:28; Neb. 1:4; 2:4. The proof of JH'VH’s non-existence or of 
his weakness was not involved in the ruin of his earthly house; for his throne is 
fn heaven ; of Be. 11,4: INDI DYOWI MT Wp YD" JHVH is in his 
oly temple ; his throne is in heaven; Ps. 108:19 ; 102:20; 2:4, 

In the name of the distressed congregation, the poet raises his voice in 
prayer, Human assistance is lacking and would be of no avail; JHVH is the 
only saving helper, and he is ready to give aid; of. Ps. 20:7. 

(@) Several explanations are offered: (a) some think that just as servants 
‘who, when they suffer violence at the hands of others, have no other recourse 
than to apply to thelr master or mistress for defence and the punishment of the 
‘offender, so the congregation of Israel, oppressed by powertal enemies, takes 
refuge in the help of JHVH (Venema, J..D. Michaelis); (b) Just as servants are 
attentive to thelr masters in expectation of gifts or favors, or even the necessities 
of life, #0 Israel looks to the liberal hands of God for kindnesses and blessings (de 
‘Wette, Hupf., Kamph., Olsh,); () others think of servants undergoing punish 
mont, eagerly watching the hand of thelr Tord for tho sign that the castigntion 
‘shall cease (Rosenm., J, Qamchi, Langer, Hgstb., Bath) ;—(d) while yet others 
have in mind the close attention of slaves to catch the slightest indication of their 
master's wishes (Hitz,, Grote, Del. ‘Thol). No one of these explanations seems 
to yield satisfactory interpretation of the passage. 

Tt appears that the verse sets forth the relation betwoon JHVH and Iarael, 
In brief, iis an epitome of the Jewish {dea of religion. ‘The tertium compara- 
tionis lies in the obedience, faithfulness aud allegiance of the servants to their 
master. An obedient servant has the right to expect kind, considerate treatment 
from his lord, and Sf abused would be justified in leaving his service; ef. Gen. 
16:6-9. ‘The tone of the Psalm may appear strange to Christian readers, but it is 
‘in keeping with the Jewish conception of religion. JHVH and Israel were par- 
ties to a contract, and the terms of agreement were these : protection and pros- 
perity bestowed by God in return for constant, faithful observance of his laws by 
his people, while, on the other hand, disregard of the divine ordinances entails 
punishment upon the offenders; cf. Deut. 11:26-28; 28; 29:0-12; 80:18. Fre- 
‘quently in the Psalms appeals for help and deliverance are based on the ground of 
service and obedience ; Ps 80:2: TIAN TISY PWT NIN VON 1 wD) TID 
“PON MONIT TIN Preserve my soul, for Tam pious ; 0 thoumy God save thy 
servant who truste in thee ; Bs. 81:2; 86:18; 79:10. 
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Trae] pleads the terms of the covenant that JH'VHL has apparently violated 
by permitting his faithful servants to suffer under the contempt of their enemies, 
‘The peoplo declare thelr fidelity, humility and utter dependence on God; he Is 
their Master, they his chosen people; + they walt in anxious suspense for the 
slightest indication of his purpose to help them, Willing to do anything even it 
they do not get out of thelr dimealties, yet they hope for and expect deliverance 
as the reward of their unfaltering allegiance. Butit seems now as though JHV 
‘wore unmindful of his covenantand careless of thelr misery. 

‘The hand is the symbol of power and authority; by its gestures the mastor 
‘makes known his will. ‘To lift up the eyes tothe master’s band is to be attentive 
to his commands, to acknowledge his authority; it is the attitude of submission 
and obedlence. 

(8) The Masoretic toxt reads: 3 WPI IVD For we are but too ful of 
contempt (Cheyne), {. @., we have been compelled to swallow so many insults that 
‘wo aro fled to repletion with them; ef. Ps, 884: 9D) MYND YI *> 
WITT DNL NET For my soul is full of troubles, and my life draree near to the 
pit; Job 9:18; Sam, 8:15. But the reading of the Syriuc versions seems prefer- 
table here; the change is very slight, and the sense of the passage remains un- 
altered. 

‘The poet, having shown upon what grounds Isrl lays claim to the protes- 
tion of JHVH, declares that this is a time of distress and need, when JHVH, 
faithful to his promise, should bring deliverance. Remember, JHVE, the reproach 
of thy servants, and, for thy mercies’ sake, save us from our enemies, who heap upon 
‘us cruel insults; though thow hast made us a by-word among the heathen, yet we have 
not forgotten thee, nor have we dealt falsely in thy covenant; of, Ps. 44:18 saa. 

For the alluslons in the passage of, Neh. 1:8: And they sail to me, the 
‘remnant that ave left of the captivity there in the province ADIN MAY 
are in great afliction and reproach ; also Neb. 2:17-19. 

(4) ‘Phe more general expression in v. 8 would fit past or presont expertences 
‘equally well; but hero the defining adjectives give clearer indication ofthe refer- 
ence, Do Wette justly concludes that the epithets do not suit the Samaritans, 
for they too were Persian subjects, though in more fortunate circumstances than 
their Jewish neighbors. Olshausen recognizes that the verse speaks of heathen 
‘oppressors. In reference as inform the passage seems to besimilar to 120: (q.v)- 
‘A glance is afforded into the gloomy period of the Bile; overbearing and proud 
‘were appropriate epithets to desoribe the Chaldeans; of, sa, 18:11-19: Zwitl 
punish the world for its evil and the wicked for their iniquity; DMT RI NW 
Dw PN AINEA ADDN "oy 933 NNT Mowe OMY MN 
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TMDY ANE DID AN DTN MDDAMDD Iwill cause the arrogance of the 
proud to cease and the haughtiness of the fierce Iwill lay low; and Babylon, the 
glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the pride of the Ohaldeans,will be ruined as God 
‘overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah; ct. Isa. 14:4 599.5 Jer, 50:29, 81 sqq.; 51:41; 
Baek, $1:1-18, 

Long enough did the people suffer shame during the Captivity; but now even 
{in the land of thefe fathers reproach is heaped upon them. 


Notes on Ps, 128, 

‘The title in the Hebrew text has suggested the possiblity that David wrote 
this strong poem, But the idea is at once excluded by the reference to Jerusalem 
as the former seat of civil government, the capital of David's dynasty, and as a 
religlous center whither the tribes were wout to resort, as well as by the allusion 
to the temple. 

According to the popular view, the Psalm is a pilgrim-song: in it the pil- 
grims, at length arrived at the gates, pour forth their admiration of the city; or 
ise, a8 Delltzsch thought, the author, on his way home, recounts the events of 
Is Journey from the frst’ summons to go up to Jerusalem. ‘This seems to ex- 
plain to some extent the language of the opening verses; but doos not account 
for the latter halt of the song, from which it would appear that the author is a 
citizen of Jerusalem and profoundly interested in all that pertains to her wel- 
fare, 

‘There is nothing to justify the idea of Wolfson, who thinks that the Israel- 
‘ites in captivity express their intense longing for the temple; on the contrary, 
‘everything seems to indicate that the privileges of worship are free to those 
*poken of in the Psalm, and it is clear that the population of Jerusalem is 
Addressed in v. 8. 

‘The chiet features in the situatfon are these: the people are in Jerusalem ; 
public worship in the temple is now possible, and the city has beon rebuilt; but 
‘the pleture has also a dark side; the earnest: prayer for peace and hatmony and 
‘the exhortation to promote the welfare of the city show that discord and selfish- 
ness have been causing trouble. ‘The close correspondence between the situation 
‘hus described and that in Jerusalem at the time when Nehemiah was rebuilding 
the walls is at once evident. On the one side stood the brave governor with 
‘those men who remained true to their obligations as citizens and Jews ; on the 
other were the parties whom the work of reconstruction and reform had dis- 
Pleased, whose schemes to better their private fortunes conflicted with the best 

sHitne ods 
‘mon repaired the walls ef.1 Mace. 1:10. Cartan of the coudtions in the hivorealscumtion 
zo thus met; bu, ws Gretsremaria the reference inv, Zao opt tom ine shorty after 
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‘interests of the city. A special occasion for the Psalm may be found in the dis- 
‘tress consequent upon the extortion of interest from the poorer Jews, whom cir- 
‘cumstances had compelled to borrow from thelr richer brethren; the idea is 
favored by the similarity in tone between the Psalm and the speech of Nehemiah 
(of-. 6). ‘The piece is in any caso an address to the people, to the disaffected 
elements in particular, urging them to promote the public prosperity and prom- 
{sing that personal blessings will thus be secured. 

‘The argument of the poem is developed in a thoroughly artistic and very 
effective way: mention of the causes for rejoicing in the present state of affairs, 
‘coupled with reminiscences of the past glory of the city, naturally leads up to the 
‘exhortation and prayer that pete and prosperity may be perpetuated; a fting 
climax and powerful conclusion is then reached in the individual resolve of the 
writer, who swayed by forcible considerations, sets a good example to his fellow 
citizens, 

(1) The quotation has generally been taken as the resolve or summons of the 
pilgrims to set out for Jerusalem. But as recognized by Grwtzand Hengstenberg, 
“J?3 let us go does not give this sense, which would be expressed by FIY9 Zt ws 
gop. So Hengstenberg supposes that the pilgrims, having arrived at the city, 
are now stopping at the gates in order that the festive procession may be set in 
order for the march to the temple; an ingenious idea certainly, 

‘Translated into ordinary English the second hemistich will read : let ua go to 
ahvurch j of, Boel. 17: DYNA NYS ON TON WI TOI DY Restrain 
thy foot as thou goest to the temple. The returned exiles rejoice in the restoration 
of the privileges of public worship ; these had been dented them during tho Exil 
but now the temple had been rebuilt and the services begun afresh; thither the 
‘worahpers now go to pray and to make offerings, 

(2) Those commentators who take v. 1 as the summons to goon pilgrimage, 
‘seo in this verse the arrival at the gates of the city; the poet, following tho tray- 
elers with his mind’s eye, is “already in spirit at Jerusalem” (de Wette); so 
‘Cheyne renders : or feet stand at last within thy gates.* But with this verse ends 
everything that might suggest that the present situation has anything to do with 
‘4 feast-journey ; the verses that follow, especially 6-9, show that the occasion is of 
‘a different nature, 

We are indeed in Jerusalem, ‘Tho author socks to Impress upon the minds of 
‘tho people an adequate idea of the magnitude of the blessings which God has con- 
ferred upon them, to arouse within them feelings of joy, thankfulness and love, 
‘and so to prepare the way for the exhortation to follow. We are again permitted 
to worship JE'VH in his house, for wo are indeed back in Jerusalem, the city of 











olsnauson, howover, gives the folowing paraphrase : ett Detraten sir dene Straten und 
Putze, 
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David, whose very stones and dust aredear to us.* How abundant are the causes 
for thankfulness. 

‘The gates are spectally mentioned because they were the centers of public 
life, the places of business, 2 Kgs, 7:1; also the courts were held there; ef. Amos 
5:12; Zech, 8:16; Deut, 25:7; 21:19; Ise. 20:21; there, too, news and gossip were 
troulated; Ps. 69:18: DWF SMW PHY YW IW 1D INI They that sit 
‘in the gate speak against me, and Iam the song of drunkards ; Prov. 81:28, 81; the 
plural gates is used in metonymy of the city itself (of. Deut. 17:2; 12:15; 14:21, 
27, 20) just as the feet refer to the persons, so that the notion of literally standing 
{in the gates cannot be maintained, 

(8) According to the received Hebrew text the translation is usually give 
Jerusalem that is built up as a city that is compact together. As to the first hemi- 
stich there can be no dispute except concerning the meaning of F1)9. Some 
{do Wette, Schultz) take the word in an emphatic’ sense: well built ; or else it is 
‘sald that the principal thought lies in as a city (§o Grwtz), and the verso is sup- 
poved to express the astonishment and wonder of a pessanton beholding the great 
city, with the long rows of houses closely joined together, in striking contrast to 
the hamlets of the country districts, composed of scattered cottages with wide 
‘spaces between them (Chrysostom, Rosenm., de Wetto, Thol.). That a city is 
built need not be said; and hence if such stress is laid here on the fact that 
Jerusalem now looks as # city should, it can only mean that the place has been 
rebuilt. In antiquity a city became such in the full sense of the word only when 
‘Athhad been girded with protesting walls, 

{In the sooond hemistich the meaning of the words found in the received text 
is perfectly plain: where assembled together ; but the subject of the verb is lack- 
ng. A subject, however, of tho character suggested by the context, is readily 
obtained from v. 4, where the expression 5N9Y" MYTY an ordinance for Israel 
4s obscure and out of place and should be changed in accordance with the render 
ng of the Greek translator Symmachus to ead NW FY) the congregation 
of Terael, and then transferred to this verse.t ‘The sense now becomes perfectly 
clear: Jerusalem is rebuilt, has arisen from the ruins, so that she now sits in the 
Aigaity of a city, the center of a people, where the congregation of Israel assem- 
bie for worship as informer years. 

‘The poot advances a step further in his argument: not only are we back mn 
Jerusalem, but the city in which we take pride no longer presents the sad specta- 
le of heaps of ruins, battered walls and burned gates, The heathen can no 
longer point the finger of scorn at us, for Jerusalem is rebuilt. 
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(4) Phe phrase NW" MYTY? variously rendered as: (according to) a lav, 
(custom, statute) for Israel, or a testimony for Ierael,—can have no place in this 
‘yrse. Tthas been explained as referting to the ordinance in obedience to which 
the tribes went up to Jerusalem; ef. Bx. 28:17: ANY Aw OMY why 
TT? INA 2D ON NII YD Trice in a year shall all thy males appear 
before Lord JHVH: Ex. 84:28 ; Deut. 16:16, 

‘The tribes of Jah constitute the spiritual Israel the congregation of JHVH; 

9: YOY MAP PIN 19 “For JHVH's portion ie his people ;” Ps, 
Isa. 68:17, The expression contains a reference to the relation between, 
JHVE and Israel; of, note on 124:1. 

‘The three great annual feasts may perhaps be primarily alluded to here; Deut. 
+ Dhrice a year shall all thy males appear before thy God in the place he 
chooses, PND INI MYIW IND MN AND at dhe feat of unleavencd 
bread, the feast of weeks and feast of booths. But the point in the verse is of a 
more general nature; Jerusalem is deolared to have been the religious center of 
the people, the seat of the national religion. 

(6) The city was also the seat of government, the civil and political center, 

‘To the king appertained the right to at in Judgment (1 Sam. 8:5 1 Kya. 7:75 

1 5 28:8), Uhough he mightalso deputize an ofter to hear cases (2 Sam. 
15:2,8). ‘This power of administering justice stands only as a representative 
function of the government* which is referred to asa whole by this mention of 
one of itsmore important prerogatives. 

By these allusions to the glorious past the poet touches those feelings most 
potent to arouse his auditors to the desired action. He congratulates the people 
‘on their present blessings and expresses the gratitude they must have. Their 
situation in the theater of the actions of bygone years awakens memories of the 
‘nation’s former greatness and the height of power, splendor and influence Jerusa- 
lem attained in the reign of the warrior David and his successors. He thus 
‘appeals to national and religious pride, 

(0) A most excellent commentary on this verse is contained in the advice of 
Jeremiah to tho captives in Babylon, e. 20:7: WA YYTT OVW MN WIT 
O59 men mtywa 19 Aya ON ATS bn Aw DINK Ini 
DVD And seek the peacet of the city whither Ihave caused you to be carried away 
captive, and pray to JHVH in her behalf ; for in her peace you will have peace, 

In this and the following verse the point of the whole Psalm is reached and 
clearly set forth: an attempt to promote prosperity and unity; an appeal to the 
citizens to seek with hearty, whole-souled endeavors the welfare of the city. ‘The 
natural inference is that disoord and strife had. previously reigned and had pro- 
‘duced disastrous resulta, ‘The exhortation is backed by the strongest arguments 
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‘that tho writer could possibly find. appeal to you in the name of all you hold 
pleasant, dear and sacred, unite your hearts and voiees in fervent petition for the 
pence of our ty, restored to us from her desolation ; they alone who manifest 
love for theo, O Jerusslem, may expect to be prospered; abundant blessings will 
reward pursuance of work for the city's interest 

(7) Tho apostrophe of the city is simply a postio way of addressing the peo- 
ple; of. Jer. 4:14; 18:27; 

‘Some think that by 5if, properly circuit, the space in front of the walls is 
meant; so Rosenmiiller takes the idea to be that the clty will bo at peace with 
the nations, 9o that there will bo nomneed of an army to protect hers at the same 
tme peace is to reign within for the palaces ace put for the whole ety, as in Ps. 
484: WHY YN TIMIAND DION God ts Inown sn her palaces as a 
refuge, But tho Psalm is directed to the solution of internal lssensions and the 
consequent troubles in the city; and the reference in pna is rather to the city 
as enclosed within encircling walls, while by the palaces the public buildings, tem- 
plo and houses in general are meant; the two words nce put in parallelism, as also 
in Pa. 48:14: FUMIO ADD MYND DIN VL’ Marke you well her wal 
consider her palacee, ‘The verds is, in form and language, parallel to v.6, ‘Tho 
prosperity of the city is conditioned upon the harmonious thought and action of 
‘the citizens; peace and prosperity can reign only as co-regents; for the entrance 
of internecine strife overthrows the state. 

(6) In viow of allthis, says the poet, I will uso my power to promote the wel- 
favo of the city, that my co-religionsts, men endeared to me by social, evil and 
religious relations, may be benefitted; ef. the parallel portions of Nehemiah’s 
speech to the usurer,¢, 6:5, 7,8, 10. 

(9) With this the climax in persuasive argument is reached. Here is brought 
forward the highest motive which, above all others, should prompt the believing 
Jew to do what the post urges. ‘The ooeasion is one which demands the display, 
hot only of patriotism and fraternal feeling, but of devotion to the true religion. 
‘He, then, who refuses to do what the writer 8 clearly shows to be his duty, proves 
himself void of fidelity to the city, his fellow-men and his God, 

















Notes on Ps, 127. 


‘Phis poom has presented difloulties to some who have sought to interpret it 
acoording to the demands of thelr peculiar theories. With the feastjourneys it 
‘has nothing to do. Wolfson finds scanty allusion to the times of Hezekiah, and 
4s obliged to explain it as written ‘concerning Solomon.” Some (de Wette, Hitz., 
‘Hlupf., Olsh.) consider the piece as altogether general in nature, without special 
reference to any historical event. ‘The unity of the Song has been doubted, since 
‘the connection between the stanzas has been missed. Rosenmiiller is disposed to 
consider it as a fragment of a longer Psalm. 
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‘The heading FMI>w/> has been taken: (1) as indicating the author (so 
Clarisse, Hgstb., Thol.), In support of this, it is urged that the sentiments of the 
‘Psalm aro very similar to those in Beelesiastes and Proverbs, works by tradition 
aseribed to Solomon, and that the argument of the pleco seems to point to the 
golden age of the kingdom as the period of composition ; besides, Solomon bor® 
‘the title FY beloved, 2 Sam. 12:25, But the proverb-like form of verse 
‘appears elsewhere in the Psalter; ©. g. Pas, 1, 112, 128; and by whatatime of great 
national prosperity is indicated in the Psalm, is not clear.—(2) ‘The title may also 
mean: “for Solomon”; and gome think the piece was written by David as a pre- 
scription to his son of the manner in which the tomple was to be built, or perhaps 
to give principles of action on the lines of which the affars of the kingdom were 
to be administered, Others, again, see in these vigorous verses a rebuke to Solo- 
mon as the author of oclsiastas, to whose teachings many took exceptions; of 
ocl, 2:21, 28; 4:0-8; 6:11, 16, with 127:2, ‘The Psalm supples the answer to 
‘question propounded in Kecleslastes, and thus gives a good lesson for Solomon, 

‘The superscription (which ooours in the Targum, Aquila, Symmachus and 
St. Jerome) does not endure the strict examination of textual oriticism: it is omit- 
ted in the LXX, (except in some MSS.) as wall as in Theodoret, It owes its 
origin to the superficial interpretation of tho soribes, to whom mention of the 
house suggested the temple; this seeming allusion to Solomon was then con- 
firmed by YY)" his beloved and NYP in sleep, in view of such passages as 2 Sam. 
12:85 and 1 Kgs. 8:5-14, 

‘Some commentators seek to find the point of union between the two seem. 
‘ingly unconnected portions of the pleco in the general conception which Delitzach 
prefixes as the ttle of the Song, that on God's blessing everything depends (am 
Gottes Segen alles gelegen), the begetting and rearing of children being a special 
instance of the fact (so Ewald, Hupf., Olsh., Cheyne et al), chosen perhaps 
Docanso of the great importance attached to the acquisition of sons. In this way 
‘tho force of the Psalm is obscured in comparatively meaningless generalities, and 
the adversative element in the second stanza is utterly lost. ‘The connecting link 
lies rather in the stem 7133), whose double use, of building in the material sense 
and of Duilding up a family. is well known, and it is precisely these two ideas 
‘hat aro brought into juxtaposition in the Paalm, Over against the work of rear- 
{ng houses, the Psalmist places the rearing of sons; against the provisions of 
defence for the city is set the idea of protection, to be seoured by the multiplica- 
tion of the inhabitants (y. 6); in antithesis to the notion of restless Inbor is put 
the statement that JELVH’S beloved obtain the same result, by the divine bless- 
‘ng, even in sleep. Itis true that the words of v. 1,if disconnected from the 
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Song, might be taken as referring simply to those who undertake the important 
‘works mentioned, without seeking divine assistance and approval (Hengstenberg) ; 
Dut v. 2 will not admit of this, Quiet confldence in the power of God, attention to 
the development of the family as the hope of the city, the duty of marriage in the 
time of youthful vigor,—these are the points of the Song. ‘The opening verse is, 
to all appearances, general in nature; but at the head of v. 2 stands the indication 
of special reference in the direct address to the party whose actions incur eondem- 
nation, In clear lines the pigture is drawn, the original of which in postexilie 
times, to which many exegetes assign the poem, it is not dificult to discover. 
‘With exact detail is reproduced the description given in Nehemiah’s Memoirs of 
hhis assiduous labor in rebuilding the walls (¢, 4:15-17). Moreover, the praise 
‘accorded him who rears a large family, seems to imply a corresponding reproach 
for those who were childless ; and this indirect rebuke, as well as the open con- 
demnation in v. 2, appears to be especially directed against Nehemiah himself, 
‘who was chiefly responsible for the work, and who was, in all probability, a 
eunuch. ‘The credit of discovering this reference belongs to Greta, 

‘Tho plece originated most likely in the party, composed largely of priests 
‘and nobles, who because of thelr more liberal views in clvil and religious matters, 
and because of thelr alliances by marriage with the surrounding non-Jewish 
peoples, wore opposed to the orthodox Nehemiah, whose uncompromising exelu- 
sivism and determined zeal in carrying out bis scheme for the protection of 
Jerusalem provoked thelranger. Many thought all this extraordinaty activity 
‘misdirected and unneoessary, and considered that the chief good was an increase 
in the population which, as in the time of Zechariah (0, 2:1-5; 8:4 s 
small. ‘This gave occasion to condemn the marriage reform instituted by Ezra, as 
‘well as opportunity to taunt the governor with his physical deficiency. Nehemiah 
‘appears as a man actuated by religious motives; yet his application of practical 
‘means to seoure his ends laid him open to the charge that he was not a God- 
feating man, since a8 such he would not have availed himself of worldly instru. 
‘mentalities (Grotz). But was Nehemiah a eunuch? ‘The words of Isa. 56:3-5 
plainly show that there must have been among the congregation in Exile orthodox 
Jows who, if the law in Deut. 28:1 was enforoed, would have been placed under 
the ban of excommunication as eunuchs. The statement in Dan. 1:8 aqq. that 
comely children of the Jewish captives were selected to be prepared and in- 
‘structed under the charge of the chief eunuch for the King’s service is probably 
correct. unuchs were a regular appurtenance of royal households in Oriental 
‘countries (ef. Gen. 89:1 ; 1 Kgs, 29:0; 2 Kgs. 9:82; 28:11 ; Jor. 84:19 Isa. 80:7 ; Eat. 
1:10, 12, 15), their especial function being the care of the harem (of. Est. 2:8, 14, 
16), though other matters were also entrusted to them (Jer. 88:7), and their 
station might be very high, as was that of the Btbiopian treasurer of Queen Can- 
ace (Acts 8:27; of. Gen. 89:1; 2 Kgs, 18:17). So, it Nehemiah had been a 
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eunuch there would have been nothing strange in granting to him authority as 
governor in Jerusalem. Indirect testimony showing that he was a eunuch is 
given in Neh. 2:6, where, speaking of his interview with the king, Nehemiah 
‘mentions that the queen was also present, Tt must be remembered that the 
‘queen was jealoasly guarded from the gazo of men; so that Vashti was acting in 
a becoming manner and in scoord with custom when she refused to obey the 
command of her drunken lord (Bat. 1:10 aqq). Coneub!nes to be sure, were 
allowed to be present at banquets (Dan. 5:2 sq.), but the queen proper, the 5 yy, 
never.t ‘The ounuchs, by reason of thelr peculiar connection with the royal 
household, were brought into closer relation to the king and his family: it was 
‘he eunuch’s business to wait on the monarch and his women; andin this po 
tion Nehemiah was serving. 

(1) The housoto the Jews in Inter timos suggested the temple, which is more 
properly designated 77\7 YD house of JHVH, Ps. 1 84:15 28:6 5 27:4; OB: 
Mjor DYNA YD the house of God, Ps, 42:6; 68:10; 84:11. By metonymy the 
term also means family ; Bx.1:21: Because the midwives feared God DTD WY" 
DIND hemade houses for hems -e.,bullt up thelr families; Deut, 25:0; Ruth 4:11 
Not only the combination of Amuse and ety, but lao the opposition between the 
‘two stanzas of the Psalm shows that the literal sense is intended here, viz, the 
material building; but besides this, there inheres in the expression the side 
notion of rearing a family, and, in continuation of this idea, mention of defence 
for the elty suggests protection of the purity and virtue of the home and all the 
family interests. 

‘The watchers are tho regular watchmen of the city, whether guards on the 
walls,or “policemen” patrolling the streets; of, Cant. 8:3: OMISWITT ‘NSD 
VYD DIDDOM The watchmen at go about the city found me; Cant. 6:7; Isa, 
DMOY INTPEHT DOWNY TPNIDIN Y Thaveput watchmen on thy walle, 
0 Jerusalem ; ct. Ps. 180:8, ‘Tho poet has in mind those who labor as if every- 
‘thing depended on their personal efforts and on physical energy, instead of seeking 
tho help of God as the one all-important meanst to the accomplishment of the 
desired end, ‘These pious remarks set forth clearly the principle to be followed, 
‘and, however general they may be, contain a sharp allusion to the present 
affairs, 

(2) ‘The poet now quits his proverb-like utterance and passes, with a briet 
‘word of personal reference put in the place of emphasis at the beginning, into 























* quoenoousorts seem to have boon sblo to javite men of high rank to dine with them and 
tho lng Gist. ); Herodotus (10 stator that not only the concubines, but also the young 
‘vives were acoustomed to be present at Persian feass; Plutarch, however, says conoubines 
Dut not wives might be preseat (Symposium I. D. 

“FPaul Haupt thinks 1 not improbable that these words were taken from « diferent doea- 
ment, and referred orginally not to tho midwives but tothe Saraelites. Ct. bls paper Batim 10 
Donuyim, John Hophina Untverty Otreular, July, 184, p. 109 note. 

"FOf, Rom. Pets 1 Gor 8:8 69. 
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Airect address, reiterating his reproof on the basis of a charge more definite and 
more detailed, V. 2thus stands not so much in addition to v. as furnishing 
fresh examples of unblest human activity, but rather in continuation of it, giving 
exactness and vividness to the picture. 

‘Wottson, who terms this the Psalm of architecture; explains the verve as a 
reference to the labors of agriculture, sines who rises so early or works 80 late 
‘as does the tiller of the soil?’ Such an interpretation is comparable to that of 
the Targum, where the passage is explained of robbers who early and Into a 
intent upon their criminal pursuit, Others see here a desoription of extraordl- 
nary exertions to obtain wealth (Hgsth., Hupf,, Kamph., Del., Cheyne), 

IDR? sit is hero used not of sedentary occupations. ., of sitting down to 
work® (Lather, deWette, Riehm, Olsh,, Del.) but in opposition to DYP arise, not, 
fas de Wetto thinks, so much in parallelism as adversative; of. Ps. 180:2: Tow, 
YOY INI NY thow Imowest my sitting-down and my rising-up; Deut. 

11:19; Lam, 8:68, ‘The sense will therefore be not prolong the sitting up 
(Langer, de Wette), but defer the sitting-down, leave off work late; [yf in the 
meaning of to sit up late is without examples, though NID is used in opposi- 
ton to "YDWD with this connotation in Isa, 6:11: DB PID Iw NT 
{]W33 AND TY Woe to those who rise carly inthe morning, who are eager 
for strong drink, who prolong it into the night, or better, who put off ceasing to 
rink until Tate én the evening. Who rise early is contrasted with who sit down 
Tate, the early commencement of work against the tardy seeking of rest. ‘The 
two phrases conjointly set forth an unusual prolongation of the working-day 
(Kamp), a weary round of toll from the first ray of dawn until the fading of 
‘evening's twilight. 

Bread of toil,\. ¢, won by toil,t the reward of hard labor; of. Gen, 8:17: 
DMD SDNN PDN AYID In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread; Ps. 
80:65 Prov. 20:175 81:275 4:17; Tea. 80:20, 

To cat the bread of toil stands in apposition with the two preceding clauses, 
‘but not in more immediate connection with the latter (as Hitzig thinks); the 
phrase expresses the result of all the troubles to which the parties addressed, 
hhave subjected themselves: uncalled for exertions bring no enjoyment of 
‘unusual profit; to no purpose are the troubles taken. 

Cariage takes 75 in the sense of rightly or well; ef, Num. 86:5: The tribe of 
Soseph's sons DIST *** TD has said welt; Nom. 27:7; 2 Kgs. 7:9; OMY bread 
is then supplied as object of Ae giver. But most exegetes correctly explain the 
‘word as meaning the same, ¢., the result of Inbor. Cheyne, however, renders it 
by surely and takes NOUS sleep a the object: surely he giveth his Leloveth sleep ; 
‘the quiet, restful slumber of God's people is put in antithesis to the restless 
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activity of those who, anxious to ensure thelr temporal welfare, deprive them- 
selves of necessary sleep. But, as Hengstenberg observes, the theme here is not 
leep but gain ; and the point Cheyne emphasizes Is but one of several in the sen- 
‘temoe. N2Y? in slp is rather to be considered the accusative of time; while the 
object of the verb is embraced in 73. ‘The same, the abject sought which may be 
‘won by him who labors incessantly without divine help, only a the expense of 
toil, is reached by the servants of God without extra exertion, nay, {t is even 
bestowed on them while they sleep; the divine Benefactor grants to the righteous 
that, with ordinary efforts, in peace and the enjoyment of rest, they may obtain 
all needful things, whether protection or property. 

‘Two inferences may be drawn from this: (a) that the poet conceives that the 
party he addresses is working with unwarrantable zeal and energy and in opposi- 
ton to God’s will; (b) he intends to emphasize not only the greater fruitfulness 
of action approved by God, but even the reasonableness and propriety of resting 
{n quiet confidence that JIVE will procure what is required; no hurnan effort i, 
needed, Omnipotence is the source of help and protection. With the work going 
forward the writer has no sympathy; it is worldly and indicative of distrust 
in Goa. 

‘Nehemlah's ploty and orthodoxy cannot be advanced as in any way repugnant 
to the idea that his work {s alluded to here. A very wide difference of opinion 
tu to what was right and proper existed between the parties in Jerusalem, and 
‘either side might claim reason and the approval of God for ita views. In view 
‘of tho fact that at the hend of those opposed to the governor were nobles, 
priests and prophets, men of influence in religious afairy, it is in no wise strange 
that they should employ this means to occasion his downfall and accuse him 
of Srreligion, 

(8) An inheritance from JHVH; ef. Gen. 48:9: % JN) WH DM 13 
DIMDN They are my sone whom God has given me; Gen. 88:55 Prov. 10:4, 
Barrenness was regarded as a visitation of divine judgment (Gen, 20:18; 16:25 
29:61); the birth of a child, especially of & son, was & mark of the divine favor 
(Gen, 80:22, 24; 1 Sam. 1:11; 2:21). Sone together with the parallel expression 
‘fruit of the wom may include children of both sexes (Del); et. Deut. 7:18; 
28:4, 11, 18, But as the context clearly connotes, sons aro especially referred to 
here. ‘The Oriental of ancient times like the Oriental of to-day boasted of the 
sons he had begotten ; daughters were of minor importance. 

(4) Sone of youth, not young children, but the offspring of young, vigorous 
parents,* since such as rule possess greater physical excellence and superior 
constitutional endowments as compared with children begotten in old age; cf. 

















+ Of, Real 181, whlch 1 rendered by Prof. Haupt (id. his remark On te Book of Recertates 
‘tn tho donna Bopbine Uniorsity Circular, June 10, p18): Remenber Oy wel Le the mother 
‘of thy children) ithe daye of Cy vigor ef, Prov. 516-18, 
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Gen. 49:8: YAN NW TIN) ON YA IMD NN D3 NT 
Reuben, thou art my first born, my strength and the beginning of my wealth, the 
excellence of majesty and the excellence of might; Gen. 21:7; 44:20; 87:8. But 
not only this; also these children will be able to help their parents when they 
have most need of assistance in their declining years. 

As arrows, as the bright (Jer. 61:11; Bee. 10:10), sharp-pointed (Ps, 45:6 ; 
120:45 Isa, 6:28) shafts in the hands of a trained warrior (cf. note on 120:4). 
‘Rosenmiller thinks the strength of the children is compared to that of a strong 
vowman, their uprightuess to the straight shafts of the arrows; but the point of 
comparison lies in the idea of means of defense and offense (Hgstb., Hupt., Del); 
special stress should be laid on the notion of effleiency; the experienced warrior 
‘ill not miss his mark, bis keen arrow will penetrate deep; so the vigorous 
progeny of mature parents will furnish sure and satisfactory protection. 

(6) Happy the man, he is to be commended and congratulated as one who has 
lone bis duty, and who may reasonably expect the due recompense, Filled his 
quiver, 4.6. begotten a large family, fled his house with children ; thus he is like 
8 dowman with a quiver full of arrows, 

‘Tho closing verses have generally been taken as containing an allusion to 
sults at law or cases in general before courts, since the gate was the place where 
Justice was administered (of. notes on 122:2); the sons are supposed to plead 
their father’s cause (Clar., Hgsth., de Wetto et al.) against the enemies, i, e, the 
parties on the other side; of. Jer, 12:1; Joab. 20:4; 28am. 19:80. yy), rendered 
by put (o shame, is taken to refer to the mortification and disgrace of defeat, or 
to being intimidated and browbeaten by the opposing parties. ‘The subject of the 
verb is either the children alone whose efforts will not be frustrated (Rosenm., 
do Wetto, Hitz.) or the father and sons together (Del... ‘The emendations pro- 
posed by Gratz, to read the sing. Yr) and to substitute 39) for |"), seem 
‘unnecessary and unwarranted; Bickell’s translation indicates the same substi- 
tution of the sing, for the plur. 

According to this interpretation there is introduced into the Paalm at its 
lose an entirely new idea for which there fs no preparation, though the transition 
seems natural enough: not only in war, but’also in legal strife the sons will 
furnish protection, If only the general notion, that all things are to be referred 
to JIVE as the source of blessings, is the chief thought of the Psalm, and no 
well defined connection exists between the stanzas, then the interpretation may 
hold. But, a8 may easily be shown, the Psalm is a unit; and, moreover, the 
language of ¥. 5 is capable of another explanation. Upon the meaning of 
DN YITY the interpretation hinges. By some commentators (Gesenius in his 
‘Thesaurus, Rosenm., Langer) the verb is rendered by destroy, kill, ot annihilate. 
‘The sense thus obtained agrees with the preceding verse much better than does 
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the idea of legal processes. Further, passages are at band to ilustrate this 
meaning. 2 Chron. 22:10: When Athaliah, mother of Ahasiah, saw that her son 
twas dead, she arose WIM and destroyed all the royal seed of the house of 
‘Judah (et. the parallel passage in 2 Kgs. 11:1, where IN destroy is used); more 
{instructive are the following passages: Ps, 18:18 (of. 28am. 2248): The God 
that deals vengeance on my Behalf NM DY BY and drives back the 
nations wnder me, Ss e. 90 that they are subdued under mo; Ps. 47:4: QP 
‘He drives back the nations under us. ‘That the verb conveys the idea of repulsing 
for defeating these examples clearly show, and the aptness of such meaning 
here is plain. ‘The force of in che gate 18 now discernible; against the gutes 
Deslegers directed their attempts to effect, an entrance ; ef. Tan. 22:7 ; to possess 
‘the gate of the enemy was to capture and hold his town ; of. Gen, 2:17 ; 4:00; 
‘the gate was often the scene of fleree and desperate fighting : of. 28am 1:8; 
sn, 28:6, 

Over against YAY drive back is placed the parallel expression YW/3) NO 
toill not be scattered, ‘Tho idea of failure, defeat, is implied in the word WY, 
‘which connotes the mental side of disaster; there occur passages where ita force 
{s but weakly expressed by Je ashamed, and can only be brought out by a clreum- 
Tocution, a8 disappointed in confidence, foiled in purpose ot. Jer. 48:20; 50:2; 
46:24; Ps, 44:8; 68:6; 88:18; oF elso some stronger phrase, ns be routed, scattered 
in defeat} Such is the sense here: the sturdy warriors will not suffer the dis- 
fgraco of defeat, but will drive back the enemy. ‘The subjects of the verbs aro 
the same in both eases—not the father, but his sons, whose effective warfare Sn 
Aefence of the state reflects honor upon thelr parent. 

It is now possible to discover the relation between the two stanzas, and to 
solve the problem of thelr connection. (1) The parts of the Psalm are placed in 
antithetio correspondence to each other; the former is nogntive, denunctatory, 
‘the latter marked by a tone of positive commendation. The end sought by the 
workers spoken of in the ist stanza is assured in the second, i e. protection for 
the city; itis only the means employed to secure that end of which tho post 
Aisapproves, and he therefore recommends the means he thinks should be 
adopted, Tn the final clause of v. 2 is a brief statement of his proposition, 
Which is elaborated in vs, Saqq.; in the development of the family, not in 
‘material building, is the hope of the stato as well as of the individual, (2) Thus 
appears the more important connecting link consisting in the double use of the 
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verb [133 & build, (a) in the more ordinary material sense, and (b) in the 
fAgurative application of the word to the building up of families;* of. Gen. 16:2; 
20:85 Deut. 25:05 1 Sam, 9:86; Ruth 4:11; Hos. 0:1, 

‘Tho purpose of the Psalm is, therefore, to advanoo the thesis that through 
JEVE, not through the devices of men, is protection to be attained ; in explana- 
tion of this, sons, the gitt of God, are named as the true defence ofthe city ; and 
by natural inference from this only that man does his duty who begets a largo 
family, while, on the other hand, he who does not do s0, and prevents or hinders 
others, is working against the best interests of the community and even against 
Goa. 

‘The priests and others (In view of the prophecies of Zechariah, of. 2:1-5; 
8:4 5q.; 2:6 qq.) Dolloved in Jerusalem as tho spiritual center of the people with 
SILVH as a wall of fire to shield the place from harm; so that there was no need 
for walls of stone, Nehemiah by his worldly ideas and methods offended the 
prophets; his measures of reform seemed anything but favorable to happy married 
life, Inview of the small families the acquisition of children seemed the chief thing. 
‘Hence tho language of the Psalm: if the Lord is going to protect us, we need not 
Jabor on the walls, wo need not watch against tho Samaritans—such work {8 use- 
Joss. But wedo need the building up of our families, and we donot want any 
foreign eunuch here to interfere with us and defoat our wishes with his i-timed 
schemes, 





Notes on Ps. 128. 


‘The contents are of a general nature and by themselves do not necessarily 
convey any special historicalf allusion. One purpose of the pleco is revealed by 
tho cheerful tone, the bright outlook for the fature, vis; encouragement. In the 
promises of temporal prosperity, of children, of the city’s welfare, conditioned 
‘upon obedience to God, seems to be contained allusion to the state of affairs 
Aireotly the opposite of that described, when prevalent distress, both public and 
private, might fitly be explained as due to the sins of the people. ‘Therefore 
Rosenmiiller (comparing Zech.S:) thought the song was written to lift up the de- 
pressed spirits of the early colontstst by hopes of a brighter future, and to incite 
the people to work for the common good; the fear of JHVH must displace the 
‘transgressions which have occasioned evil, But one tact must not be overlooked, 
namely, the close accord in idea between this Psalm and the companion piece 127. 
‘Bach suggests the same remedy, i. 6. piety, to procure the welfare of individuals 
and of the congregation ; in each the blessings appointed fall to the same class of 








Ot, Prof. Haupt’s paper, Batim lo benuyim in the Johns Hopikine Ontveratty Otrewars, 
aly 100, p. 108 9. 

‘Folshausen arbitrarily refers the Patim to tho times suoceoding the releaso of Jerusalem 
‘from the Syrian dominion. 

1 Hengitonberg also assigns the pleoe tothe earlier period ofthe Return. 
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persons, the beloved of God, those who fear him. ‘The former song enforces by 
contrast and applies in single matter the thought which the latter amplifies 
‘and extends by general application of it to all interests, personal or common, 
civil or domestic; to the faithful HVE will not only give sons who will protect 
them from foes, but he will also assure internal peace and happiness, the increase 
and perpetuity of the families and the consequent growth and permanence of the 
city, Yet Ps, 128 isnot an imitation of 127 (Rosenm.), nor an idle repetition of 
the same thoughts. ‘The poet's view is broader, not so much restricted by special 
considerations of immediate moment such as occupied the writer of 127. The 
polemical feature #0 marked in the latter piece is wanting here, and it seems 
hhardly probable that # reproach against Nehemiah is intended (Gretz). On the 
contrary, the Psalm may have been written by one of the orthodox party® in 
reply to Ps. 127, urging the citizens toyheed God’s law and not to listen to the so- 
ductive speeches made by the party of the noblesand the prophets, 

‘Pho Psalm consists of two stanzas (of three verses each), each introduced by the 
‘condition upon the fuldliment of which depends the promised prosperity. ‘The 
frst stanza states the more immediate blessings to the individual in business Ife 
‘and the home circle, while the second discloses the more remote results of piety 
{in the advancement of common interests, the perpetuation of the family and the 
state, 

(1) This introductory verso {s an epitome of the contents of the sal, 

‘According to the Masoretio text the verse should read : Happy is every one who 
fears ete; Vous the characterstios of the type are first predicated of an indefinite 
Individual; then the poet, passing into direct address, enlivens his discourse by a 
more persoual application of the remarks : every one who fears and obeys JIVE 
{s blessed; if the conditions are fulfiled in thee, thou wilt obtain the consequent 
resulta, Olshausen suggests that the change from the third to the second person 
{in connected with change of voices in the rendition of the Psalm; but this ts 
improbable. ‘The transition is also abrupt and harsh ; comparo with it the easy 
passage from the general to the personal in Ps. 110:1-51qq. More reasonable 
fand satisfactory 1s the adjustment proposed by Grote, who suggests to read 
SPIONCD being taken from 99 andthe stricken out). a. Bleed art dow 
‘Whon itis remembered that the original text was written in the archaic Hebrew 
character, without spacing between the words or the use of litera finales, tt will 
readily be seen how the scribes may have erred here. So from the start the poet 
‘addresses the God-fearing individual, and the attention thus claimed is held to the 
end. 

By the ways of the Lord is meant the course of conduct, the manner of living 
presoribed in the Law. So, in pursuance of the figure, a life of obedience is 














tis also quite possible that tho plece was composed by one who sympathized with Bars 
sand Nebula fa ther effort to introduce the Lav in 
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termed walling in the straight road, while any neglect or failure to keep the re- 
quirements of the Law is a deviation from the path of moral rectitude, a turning 
aside to crooked paths; ef-mote on 125:5; leo Ps.25:4, 8, 9, 12; Acts 9:2; and the 
Coran 1,5, 8. To fear JHVH 1s to keep his commandments; ef. Ps. 112 
Happy the man that fears JHVH, 719 YOM YONWOD that delights greatly in 
Iiis commandments; Ps. 119:1; 1:1 sqq. 

Despite the second person in address, it by no means follows that the writer has 
inmind a definite individual ; the verse is rather addressed to the ideal personality, 
‘tho most excellent type of man and citizen described (Hgatb,). ‘The latter clause 
is explanatory of the first, perhaps a more exact statement of the condition re- 
quired, a restriction purposed to exclude pretenders who, simulating piety and 
reverence of JHVH, might claim the blessing promised. The condition of the 
heart toward God must be vouched for by actual conformity to the divine Law. 
‘Woltson sees here an allusion to the mixed worship of the heathen tribes settled 
4m Samaria ; of. 2 Kgs. 17:88: DTDY WT OMNTON DN) DN YT MA ON 
DvD DAN Ya WN DIT WaT JHVH they feared, but they served their 
‘ron Goda in the manner of the nations from whence they had been carried away. 

(2) The poet now passes on to the special illustrations of happiness, and Arst 
takes up the matter of personal interests. 

‘The words the fruit of thy hands are put first for the sake of emphasis. ‘Tho 
phrase means first labor itself, as in Gen, 81:42; then, as here, the outcome of 
work; of. Deut, 28:38: AY? NO WN DY SDNY pr 9D) NDIN MD 
‘The fruit of thy land and all thy labore a nation which thou knowest not will 
enjoy ; Pa. 00:11; 78:48; Boo. 6:18; 6:2; Job 10:8; Hag. 1:11. 9NM chow witt 
‘enjoy, asin Isa. 8:10; Jer. 29:6; Job 81:8; Becl. 5:18; 6:2. 

Happy wilt thou be stands hore in parallelism to the following, it wil be all 
right with thee.* Your good fortune is secured; you will not work and fail to see 
and enjoy the produce of your toil; or worse still, exhaust yourself by application 
to business only to see others, your enemies, + perhaps, feasting upon your gains. 
But from an unfailing source there will flow to you rich blessings of success and 
increase :f ef. Ps. 1:8: YI IN’ WD WA OND 129 OY MInw Y'YD AIM 
roy wy WN 9D) 99 ND TOY And he will be like a tree planted be- 
side streams of water, which yields ite fruit in the proper season and whose 
leaf does not wither, while whatever he does he carries through to a prosperous 
issue ; Ps, 119:71, 02. 























‘The Mino ‘rast Pira® AbotD, Ka gives tho folowing explantion of his panage: 
van pyiy) 99 ane rn aby PAWN“ Hla ae hou Lo this world ana Ie wil be wel with 
‘ice fntho wb too 





}Tholdon (advanced by Qamnchl, Galvin, Venema and Delitssc) that tho reference is to 
‘lowing onesselt to be nourished by others {astead of undertaking seltaupport, 1s agalnst 
‘analogy and the connoction. 
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‘There is no need to regard 2 as the foundation of the statement in 2, and 
hence in order to bring out the sense of the passage, to invert the onder of the 
clauses; 2 is simply a more emphatic repetition of the moro general terms of 2. 

(6) Not alone in business interests but also in domestic relations will the God. 
fearing man be blessed, ‘The reproach of childlessness will not rest upon him, 
‘but his wie will be honored because she will be as fruitful vine in the inner 
partments of the house. For two things espectally was « woman hela ia high 
esteem: fruiffuneas; she must be the mother of many sons; et. Gen, 80:28; 1 
Sam, 1:6, 11; Pa, 118:95 and domesticity; sho should, in womanly modesty, in 
fdality to hor husband, in devotion to the interests of her household, remain 
within the sacred inclosure of the home; if she froquenta the street her charac- 
tor may be misjudged, and discredit wil attach tact to her name and sbame be 
cnst upon her husband; ef. Prov. 7:1, 12. 

‘The vine, laden with rich clusters, is frequently used as a type of productive: 
ness; of. Isa. 82:12; Baek, 10:10; Jer. 2:21 ; Hos, 14:7; Joel 2:22; Deut. 8:8; and 
this dea ts the certium comparationis here, ‘Tholuek, however, thinks the weak 
ness of the vine, its inability to support ite, th necosity of a stake to which it 
‘may cling, 18 also alluded to, From a similar idea some havo referred the words 
SPMD IDV (rendered : on the sides of thy house) to tho vine, Butagainst this 
fare to be urged the connection, the parallel expression (around thy table i ce. 
‘tainly said of the children), and further, what seems from analogous phrases tobe 
tho correct meaning of IMJAY here, FYI") means hind partst whence the mean- 
{ng ede, in partioular the rear sie ; ef, BX. 28:22, 28:27; 1Kgs. 0:18; Brek, 46:193 
‘then the signification of extreme, dnnermort receea as elng at the rear, oF the 
terior parte n goneral, as the Aold of a ship (Jon. 1:6), or the depths of a pit (Isa, 
14:15; Ezek, 82:20), the fastnetes of a mountain forest (Inn. 87:24; 2 Kegs. 10:28), 
the interior of @ cave (1 Sam. 24:4), the penetralia of & house (Amos 6:10), and 
finally remote regions (Ezek. 15; Ps, 48:8; Jer. 50:41), ‘The word is used 
here of the women’s apartments, which were most secluded from the outside 
world. 

‘The oliveshoote ato not, as Rogenmiller supposed, th branches that bear the 
fruit, but young shoots of the olive txee which grow with remarkable rapidity 
‘and require no attention (Hengstenberg); of. Ps. 62:10; 144:12: 922 WH 
DAVID DYTID DIYOID That our sons may Be Whe plants, growing wp én 
their youth ; Gen. 49:22; Jer. 11:18; Hos, 14:7. ‘Tho point of comparison 1s vigor 
together with the notion of beauty ; strong, hearty children are promised to the 
righteous man, such as will not suffer the blight of disease, or be retarded in 
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srowth by physical weakness ; for in this case there is no iniquity of the parent to 
tbo visited on the children (of. Ex, 20:5; 84:7; Num, 14:18; Deut. 6:9}; but on 
account of his righteousness he will be blessed in regard to the fruit of his body 
(Deut. 28:1-4, 11). 

Around thy table, a apt allusion to the home circle; the few words serve to 
‘all up one of the most charming pictures of domestic life. Perhaps thero is here 
some reference to the healthful appetites of growing children, with the slde-notion 
‘that the father will always be able to make abundant provision for the support and, 
comfort of his family. 

(4,5) As in 127:8 the new stanza is introduced by ahortatory intarjeation call- 
{ng attention to what is now to be sald; {5 ehus points to the statements that fol- 
low. 

‘Not only will therighteous man beblessed personally, but his piety will have a 
‘2004 effect on his fellow-men ; the good of the whole community will be secured s 
thow wilt ace the good of Jerusalem, From whieh it follows directly that it is the 
uty of every citizen to obey the divine law in order to promote the welfare of the 
stale; ef. Prov. 1484: NBA DYNO TOM 1 ONIN TPT RioMeoumens 
exalts a nation, but sin is a reproach of peoples; et. notes on 132:6-9, 

‘Tho poot’s words are not the expression of his own desires (Rosenm., Hupt.); 
‘his would make the Psalm very weak. What gives power to tho poom is that t 
{s founded on tho Law, it is a reminder of the promised rewards to be bestowed, 
According to the attitude of each man and of the community toward the Zora 
(cf. Deut. 88). ‘The language is that of positive assurance, made as it were upon 
Aivine authority. 

(6) Hero again the language abounds with allusions to the feelings and aspira- 
tions of an Orlental. It was an honor to be the father of many sons, to seoure 
‘the perpotutty of tho family; that the family name should be blotted out was an 
Srreparablo disgrace; of. the imprecation in Ps. 109:18: MIND INIMN AP 
DIOL MEY IAN NID Let his porerity be out off; in the next generation let their 
name be wiped out; Ps. 9:5; Job 18:17; 2 Kgs. 8:19, Secondly, long lite was 
esteemed a blessing, especially when the aged man could polnt to the evidences of 
his family's growth, when grandebildren were rising up to spread his name and 
maintain his honor n Tarael;* of, Prov. 17:6: AANDM ON 193 OPI BY 
DIMBN D3 Phe crown of old men are children's children and the glory of sons 
‘are their fathers ; Gen. 45:10; 46:7 ; Gen. 60:28; Bx, 20:12; Ps. 91:163 Prov. 8:1,25 
4:10; 9:11; Zech. 8:4. 

















Professor Haupt has pointed out thatthe same idea provalsin the ounsiform Saseriptions. 
‘Tous Nebuohndnezzar prayo: AIbAt Luktud,1uADA Lite het lt me roach old nee, 

satiated with progeny” (el B. Schrader, Kedinuehr(Uiche BOlothex, Band TI 2, 29% 
cf, Johna Hoplins Untoerety Oteulars, July, 180, p. 108. 
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‘The effects of individual piety are not tobe confined within the narrow sphere 
of private and domestic life, nor are they transtent; spreading their beneficial in- 
fluence through the community, they ensure the common-weal ; and continuing 
throughout the life of him who by obedience to the Law brought them about, they 
have promise of permanence through the works of his children. 

‘The liturgical formula: peace be upon Ierael—forms a fitting conclusion to 
this Song of cheering promise; whether written by the author or added by a later 
‘hand, it may be conceived as expressing the wish that the blessings of peace may 
‘be secured to Israel through the means just pointed out. Personal piety and civil 
prosperity are linked together ; those who desire the latter must have the former; 
then they may plead the promises. 


Notes on Ps. 120, 


‘Two eloments of the distressing situation referred to in the Psalm stand forth, 
prominently: (a) slanderers are causing injury to the people, and (b) barbarous 
neighbors manifest a spirit of hostility to peaoe-seeking Israel. Actual strife is 
‘threatened, not in progress, and the position of the people 1s not that of a victor, 
‘but of a sufferer ; so that Hiteig is mistaken a assigning the Song to the epoch 
{in the Maccabean period when Jonathan defeated the Arabs and marched to 
Damascus (ef. 1 Maso, 12:818q). A strong objection to the interpretation of 
Wolfson has already been noted in the introductory discussion of the ‘Title. 
His explanation of v. 2 as an allusion to the words of the Assyrian general (2 Kis, 
18:61 8q,), by which he sought to causo a defeotion among the defenders of Jerusa- 
Jem, is not inapt; but there is no reason for his violeat disruption of tho Psalm 
{nto two entirely distinct pieoes, the one referring to the distress of Judah, the 
‘other to the Israelites in captivity ; unless indeed st be that he could not otherwise 
explain y. 5. 

‘Nor is Beethgen correct in supposing that the enemy was @ godless and pow- 
erful faction that had been stirring up quarreling and strife in Jerusalem, and 
‘was not composed of heathen, since these used in the oppression of Israel other 
‘weapons than the tongue. In the post-exilic period, to which he thinks the Psalm 
‘belongs, there was a time when non-Jewish peoples in Palestine did employ this 
‘very means (I. ¢, slander) to procure trouble for the colony in Judea, when nelgh- 
Doring tribes did oppose with intrigue and menaces of violence the efforts of the 
ews to advance the welfare of Jerusalem ; this time 1a,{t seems, the period when, 
‘the walls were being rebuiltunderthe direction of Nehemiah, Rosenmiiller (fol- 
lowing Tiling) correctly supposed that the Samaritaus were the enemles here 
‘alluded to; but erred in adopting the view of the Chronist (in Ezra 4:24) that the 
accusations of this people (Ezra 4:6-28) caused an interruption of the work on the 
temple. Hupfeld’s objection that Ezra 4:6 sqq. refers to matters that took place 
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in the reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes does not invalidate the idea that the 
‘Samaritans are meant in the Psalm. 

‘As shown in the Historical Sketch, Nehemiah’s work in Jerusalem was 
not approved by the neighboring peoples in Palestine; reports were in clreu- 
lation that the Jews intended fo revolt and to make Nehemiah thelr king; these 
slanders reached the Persian officers in Samaria, who promptly communicated 
‘thom to the king; it was now a period of anxious suspense in Jerusalem ; an 
attack might be made on the city by the hostile tribes in the neighborhood, and 
the work of the slanderers might prove disastrous ; at this time, it appears, the 
‘Palm was written, 

(1) De Wetto, on the ground that nothing in the Psalm refers to a favorable 
response already given to the petitioner, understands the verse as an allusion to 
‘tho present; 80 Blckell, who renders: Tory... + . . he will hear mes 
‘also Wolfson, and Hiteig and Bwthgen, who take the following verse as the text 
of the prayer. But the grammatical form of the verso and the analogy of other 
prayers combine to confirm the usual explanation, that the poet states his past 
experience and then, in confident expectation, presents a fresh petition, JHVH 
hhas proven himself a God who answers prayer, and trust may therefore be reposed 
in him, ‘The thought is expressed hero very briefly, yet as forcibly as in the long 
{introductions to Ps. 40 and $9; cf. also Pss. 85, 71, 81, 28,25, 27. ‘The verse may 
simply allude to the past in general (Bgstb., Hupf. et al), though the great morey 
of recent date—tho release from captivity—may be specially meant (Clarisso, 
‘Rosenm). 

AINYD corresponds exactly to the expression in siraiteor to the more famil- 
far phirase, én a tight place ; the opposite expression is logically, én a wide place, 
6, in freedom from the difficulties caused by oppression and danger; of. Ps. 
11836: PIAS "BY AP ANP WHA YD Out of diatres Loried to JHVH; he 
‘answered me (and put me) in a wide place, i.e. sotmontliberty ; Ps. 18:00; 28am, 
29:20; Ps. 81:9. 

(®) OJHLVH, thou that hearest prayer (Ps. 06:8), as thou didst deliver me in 
former times, s0 save me now. ‘Tho prayer, though a model of brevity, cleatly 
defines the causes of present distress. Lying lips and deceitful tongue are poeti- 
cally put for untruthful utterances directed to injure the petitioner ; ef. Ps. 100: 
81:19, ‘The terms aptly describe the means employed to hinder Nehemiah, 

(8) The chief aimiculty here is the uncertainty as to who or what is the sub- 
fect. Hebrew usage would permit that [}W tongue, though feminine, should 
bo construed with the masculine {7 wild give; then the maso. “5 to thee would 
bo taken as meaning the slanderer as the possessor of the tongue (Rosenm., de 
Wette, Hitz,), and ¢o give would have the sense of bringing profit or advantage. 
‘This explanation is certainly better than that of Olshausen, who refere "]} to 
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JHVH: What does the deceitful tongue give to thee, and what profit does it bring 
tee ? and, as there can be no answer to such a question, he considers v. 4 as an 
expansion of the subject in v. 8. Such an address assumes that God fs in alliance 
with the enemy and has an interest in the deceit; but this idea is at variance 
‘with the confidence in God that moves the people to appeal to him. It gives 
muuch better sense to take the Indefinite masculine subject of JP as referring 
back to JELVH, and to consider the verse as an address to the false tongue, NW 
being vocative and used poetically of its possessor who fs to be thought of in eon 
nection with * Zo give would then be taken in the sense of doing inary, 
{nfilcting punishment st ef, Lev. 24:10; Pe, 28:4; and Hos, 0:14, where the 
‘words of the prophet have a lively, energetic oreo: tm) JN A‘ MAY OND | 
DIY DW HDWD DAT OND ive ito them, JHVHL! What wilt thou 
give? Give it to them, a miscarrying womb and dry breasts, 80 in the present: 
passage ; on the ground of experience the Panlmlst expects the desired answer to 
his prayer, and now tums to the enemy to impress them with the certainty and 
‘overity of the divine punishment that they will suffer for thelr wicked speeches : 
Punish you he certainty will; he will give it to you; and in what shape will bis 
punishment be and how will he increase the magnitude of the penalty. ‘The 
samo form of expression {s to be observed in tho familiar formula of the onth ; ct. 
notes on Ps. 181:2. 

(4) WD’ mighty one, does not mean God as Delitzsch thinks, nor yet robber 
or murderer (Clatisse, Thol.); these commentators miss the force of the word 
which is here used in a technical sense of a trained warrior ef, Jer. 60:0: 
opm De NO DWI WIAD YSN His arrows will be like those of a trained 
onrrion ; mone will return empty ; Josh. 8:8; Gen. 6:4; 1 Sam, 2:4; 2 Sam, 10:6 5 
Ps. 1274. ‘The skilful hand of the archer will not mias ita aim, but will spood 
‘the deadly shaft straight to the mark. ‘The arrows are sharpened to make ‘them 
more effective becanse more plercing ; of. Is 5:28. 

‘Tho broom-plant, genista monosperma, not juniper as Aquila has it, {8 a shrub 
found in the deserts of Arabia. Under a bush of this species Hijah reclined when 
wearied, in his fight from Jezebel (1 Kgs. 10:4). ‘The root is extremely bittor and 
‘would be used for food only in the greatest emergencies; of. Job 80:4: DYDUPT 
Bond DIM WW MY HY MoD Who pluck the salt-plant near the 
bushes, and the root of the broom-plant is their food ; but the word ODM) may 
‘also be rendered to warm them (ot. Isa, 47:14), and this gives a better sense, since 




















‘Dottohor (Baap. Kritehe Adirenese sum Alten Testament, p. 296) thinks the post concotree 
of himesit as addremsod by tho Delty with the question: Why this prayer? What evil hes the 
Came douo-you Vk would then bethe reply. ‘hls is posuibl, as afmilar dialogues oocur 
‘lucruore in the Pash; e.g. Pa 42:7, 80,10. Hitalg also eupposes that tomo person adress 
‘thopetitioner, who justifes his prayer by the responsoinv. 

+ jn and NBy are alike usd of rowaré, good or orl, nooortng to merits ef Le 2:25 Pe, 
40610; Ruth 18; Ian, 9:12; Jor 1720, 
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the plant was used for fuel and from the root very superior sort, of charcoal 1 
obtained, which is consumed slowly and yields a grent deal of heat.* 

‘Rosenmilller, followed by de Wette, thinks the verse was spoken by the peo- 
ple, who compare the great evils they suffer to sharp arrows and glowing coals. 
‘But much more naturally the words stand as an answer to the question in v. 8, 
‘and are spokon by the same person ; the character of the punishment is described, 
‘The Masoretic accentuation is to be preserved, so that Q'2W may not be con- 
strued with DY. ¢. sharpened in or by means of coals of broomt(Olsh.). DY 
here means together with, in addition to, 90 that the members of the verse corre. 
spond to those of v. 8: Sharp arrows, shot by a warrior, he will give, and ho will 
dd glowing coals of broom. The penalty is adjudged according to the Ze ¢alionte 
in Bxod, 21:288qq.; ef. Lev. 24:10 89.5 Bs. 17:17 ; Isa, 69:18; Obad. 15, 18; Ps. 
9:168q. 

‘Tho tongue is likened to a sword, Ps. 67:5: MIIWN OND NI wd 
ATTN IN Daw OVS MIM DMI? OTN 133 DIT? My soul is among 
Yons, tie down with furious men whose teeth are spears and arrows and whose 
tongue is asharp sword ; Ps. 04:4; toabow, Jer. 0:2: DAW OW NN DIN 
‘They bend their tongue as their bow; and to an arrow, Jer. 0:7: OMY YT 
DT MID DIN A killing arrow ts their tongue, it speaks deceit. False 
witnesses are compared to a sword and arrows, Prov, 25:18: YM SOM) YD 
Per YTD MY WAN NY A war elud and a vord and a sharp 
arrow is the man who bears false witness against his neighbor ; Ps. 69:8. Both 
‘the tongue and lips are compared to a fire; ef. Isa. 80:27 ; Prov, 26:28 ; 16:27; 
26:21; James 8:0, Fisois sent as a punishment ; ef. Ps, 21:10; Lam. 2:8 9q.3 Neh. 
1:6; Pa, 140:10 6q. 

‘The senso of the verse will therefore be: Like for like will he give to you 
‘with sharp, piereing arrows will ho requite you for your cutting, cruel lies; and 
hho will add live coals of broom which, with burning heat, intense and lasting, 
‘will xepay the flerceneas of your cherished hate. 

(6) With this verse the second section of the poem begins; the writer in the 
name of the people bewails the hostility of their neighbors. 

‘Meshech is in tho Old ‘Testament usually associated with Tubal; in Gen. 
10:2, the two peoples are called sons of Japheth; cf. also Ezek. 27:18 ; 88:2, 8. 
‘But in Isa, 66:19, Tubal alone is mentioned in the Masoretic text, though the 
‘EXK. has Meshech as well. Also in Assyrian literature after the time of Sargon 
(721-705) Tabal and Masku (Mu-ush-Ku) are mentioned together as in 




















frome, Opera ed, Vallarsius 04. Alt. Venotls 188, Yol.1, p80, Bpatola ad Fabiotam, 
“xv, whevete refers to the tory (Cotind ja tho Midrash Tendiim) about the travelers who, bav- 
Ing kindled e re of broom, went of, and on roturaing the following year, found ft stil burn- 
ing. 

' bis would refer to the custom of hardening the potats of the arrows inthe embers. 
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‘Herodotus ILL. #4, VIL. 78 TeBeprve?....Méoxor, Both peoples dwelt in the moun- 
tainous regions to the southeast of the Black Sea; the Moschi between the 
sources of the Phasis and the Cyrus, the Tibaren! eastward of the Thermodon, in 
what was later the kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor. 

Kedar wasone of the most important Arabic tribes among the Nabateans. 
From about 800 B. ©. down they are frequently mentioned. ‘They were good 
dowmen (Isa. 21:16, 17), dwelt in black tents (Cant, 1:5) or open villages (Isa. 
49:11; Jer. 49:81), were rich in sheep and camels, in which they carried on trade 
(isa, 60:7; Jor. 49:82; Ezek. 27:21), ‘They had their seat in north Arabia, 
Dotween Arabia Petra and Babylonia; after the time of Alexander the tribe dis- 
‘appeared, though the name {s still to be found in rabbinieal works asa designa- 
tion of the Arabs, 

‘The ooourrence here in juxtaposition of these names of peoples who dwelt at 
‘such great distanee from each other, and, Meshech in particular, 90 far from 
Palestine, has given rise to much di@eulty. ‘The Anctent Versions did not 
understand "YW Mahech, but took st an meaning a great while, long pro- 
tracted time, from JW) to drav out, to profong, and explained It of @ lengthy 
stay among the enemy. 

‘The law of paralleliomus membrorum demands that, as in the second hem! 
‘stich, so in tho frst, the name shall be that of & people, Many exegetes, nocept- 
ing this, take the names in a figurative sense: people of the sort of Meshech and 
Kedar, Uoeso standing as examples of savage men, “just as wo might speak of 
‘Turks or Hottentots” (do Wette), Somo* think of the dispersion and suppose 
that Meshech and Kedar indicate the remote regions in which the Jews were 
scattered, these places being mentioned as representative ones (Olsh., Cheyne). 
‘Similarly Wolfson, who sees in the verso a reference to the captivity of the Ten 
‘Tribes, thinks these places denote the distant localities to which the captives were 
transported. It seems most probable, however, that the verse describes another 
‘element in the situation already plotured in v. 2, Meshech and Kedar are men- 
tioned simply ns representatives of the foreign elements which formed #0 lange ® 
part of the population of Palestine and Syria in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Tt was a motley host of peoples gathered from among the rebellious subjects of 
the Assyrian conquerors. ‘Tiling’s idea, that these two tribes were among those 
transported to Samaria, appears possible and even probable, though no direct 
statement has been found to confirm the supposition. Tt was a custom with the 
“Assyrian kings to remove rebellious peoples from their own countries to other 
places in the vast empire. Now, it is known from the records of Sargon (_Vim- 
‘roud-Insoription l. 11, Oylinder-Jnecrip. Il 15, 8, 24)¢ shat in 715 he conquered 
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coalition of nations in the north, among them the Moschi; he then operated 
‘against the Arabs in the south and placed some Arab tribes in Samaria. It is 
not impossible that a similar disposition was made of the Moschi, especially in 
view of the fact that Samaria seems to have been used by the Assyrian Kings as 
1 sort of Botany Bay, since no less than threo Kings are mentioned as having 
colonized the place.* In Bera 4:2 Eaarhaddon is said to have brought up to 
Samaria some of the adversaries of the Jews. Ono of the most remarkable 
achievements of this king was his expedition into the heart of Arabia, where he 
Inspired great terror among the desert tribes; 90 that he perhaps was respon- 
sible for the presence of Arabs in Samaria, His successor, the illustrious 
Adjurbanipal (the Asnapper of Ezra 4:10) may have settled the Kedarenes in the 
place, for he alrected military operations against the tribe about 650; and it is 
Xnown that he colonized the land of Israel with a numberof alien tribes. 

‘Tho sense of the verse will thus be: it is a grievous misfortune that I have 
‘such unsympathetic, uncongenial neighbors, these barbarians from the north and 
these restless nomads from Arabia, 

(@) Long enough already ; the unfriendly neighbors among whom the people 
live, suggest to the poct's mind the captivity. Enough and more than enough 
have I had of such company in Babylon, where, during the weary years of Exile, 
‘I was forced to associate with my hereditary foes. The verse is not a key to the 
character of the neighbors represented by Meshech and Kedar (Hgstb.); that is 
supplied in v. 7. 

‘The haters of peace axe the Chaldeans, who were perhaps not so warlike as the 
Assyrians, but nevertheless this disposition was more conspleuous in them than 
{n the older Babylonians; the empire they had won by violence bad to be main- 
tained by foree, Revolts had to be put down and invasions repelled. The 
expressions found in the prophets justify the above epithet; ef. Isa. 14:48qq. 
16 eqs; Hab. 1:58q9. 

(7) Zam peaceful ; literally: Zam peace ; of. the analogous expression in Ps. 
109:4: Jn return for my love they assail me, PDN IN) and Iam all prayer. 
But even if I'spealt, i. ¢.,in the interests of peace; the contents of the speech 
‘will naturally be sentiments in accord with the disposition just defined. ‘The 
full phrase DY9W 19 to speak: peace ocours in Ps. 86:20: I DYIW NP 1D 
Paw MyDD IT PIN IYI IV For they do not speak peace but 
plan mischiefs against the quiet people of the land ; Zech, 9:10; Ps. 28:8 and 
1288 qv. 

‘They are for war ; they will listen to no overtures for peace. ‘The verse 
quite aptly describes the anxiety of the Jews to be let alone and the hostile dispo- 
sition of the alfen inhabitants of the land. Tnflamed with anger and jealousy, 
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‘these enemies were endeavoring by warlike demonstrations to frighten Nehemiah 
‘and the Jews, and paid no heed to conciliatory words. 


Notes on Ps, 181. 


‘This Song is but a fragment of a lost whole, yot in itself is complete 
‘and intelligible, though the definite evidence of personal or national reference 
‘may have been contained in the part that has disappeared, Some com- 
mentators seo no historical allusion here, while others interpret the words 
as the plous remarks of one who does not seek to pry into the great and 
wonderful mysteries of the divine nature.* It has been thought: (Hupt., 
Hitz,) that the expression of the heart's disposition toward God is an unnat- 
ural one for the congregation, but, as Nowack observes, why this is #0, does 
not appear. Several exegetes, accepting the superscription as a guide-post, 
consider that the Psalm was composed by David in reply to the false charges of 
Saul and his courtiers (so Langer; of. 1 Sam, 24:108qq.; 28:19; 20:81); and 
Delitzsch thinks the little pleoe is but an echo of David's response to Michal 
(2 Sam, 6:21.89.) when she rebuked hin for disgracing himself before the people. 
Wolfson supposes that Hezekiah was the author; allusion is made to the humility 
of the king after God's wrath had been aroused against him and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem on agcount of his pride (2 Chron. 82:258q.); the king, atter the 
trial imposed on him by God in the matter of the ambassadors sent from Babylon 
(2 Chron. 82:81; Isa, 89), wrote the Song in order to show ‘that he had acted in 
‘uprightmess of heart.” Hiteig argues that if the writer thinks it necessary to 
‘ay that ho has not had lofty desires, then an honor is being shown him, or & 
Aignity being conferred, which he has not sought; 80 Hitzig supposes that Simon 
‘Macoabwus here expresses the feolings with which ho received the news of the 
resolution adopted by the popular assembly (1 Maoo. 14:26 8q9.) which, on account 
of his services, appointed him jyoluevee cai ipxupee ei rv aldve; the dato of com- 
position would then fall about Sept. 18th, 141 B. ©. Similarly Grits thinks the 
note in the Syriac Version deserves notice, e. that this Psalm refers to the bigh- 
priest Joshua, who oppressed his former colleague Zerubbabel; he might have 
been charged with haughtiness and arrogance, so he calls God to witness that he 
{is free from pride and does not sitive after extraordinary things. 

‘These commentators overlook the fact that the poet speaks, not of what has 
been received unsought, but of resignation to the loss of what was once & posses- 
sion (v. 2); this seems to indicate that the spirit in which y. 1 is spoken is not 
that of a man who doprecates au honor unexpectedly offered, but of one who 
oes not aspire to attain what present cirgumstances will not permit him to gain 
deprived of a blessing formerly enjoyed, so far from attempting to recover it, he 
‘has forced himself to be content with his new fortunes. 
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‘To whatever other historical occasion the language may be applicable, and 
however aptly it may be taken as recording the experience of an individual soul, 
{ts fitness as a description of the situation in Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah 
4s clear, ‘The Jews had lost their national independence and were unable to 
regain it, Now the necessity for such a solemn asseveration as that in v. 2 can 
only have been brought about by the very possible lability to damage of some 
sort accruing from grave charges of discontent and ambition, preferred by such 
persons, and in such a quarter, that it seemed a denial must be made, or mischiet 
‘would result. So it would appear, in reply to the accusations made and to the 
Tumors current among the neighboring tribes* (of. Neh. 8:84; 6:58qq.), the Jews 
say they are not inclined to revolt, they have no great schemes in their minds 
looking to the re-establishment of thelr independence,t but, on the contrary, are 
‘willing to take a solemn oath that they will remain in peaceful subjection to the 
will of God, under Persian rule. 

In form the fragment (with the exception of v. 8, which appears to be a later 
addition) consists of two verses in antithetio parallelism, the former stating 
nogatively facts, the positive side of which is sot forth in the latter. A most 
striking feature is the strength of expression, 

(1) According to the interpretation usually given, the two parallel phrases, 
with which the Psalm begins, convey the notion of spiritual pride exhibiting 
{teolf in haughty demeanor and contemptuous looks; of, Prov. 80:3: 7) “7 
NWI YDYDYI WY WO There is a generation—how lofty are their eyes, and 
their eyelashes are lifted up! But this idea of superciliousness and assumed 
authority is not in close connection with the thought in the second hemistich, 
since the logical complement would be: nor have I despised and oppressed the 
Iumble and lowly (of. Ps. 10:2). As Hengstenberg says, pride, in particular the 
sort accompanied by @ contemptuous depreciation of other men, is often the 
result of personal success; there 1s, however, no suggestion of any such good 
fortune here; on the contrary, the speaker affirms that he has actually suffered 
Joss (v. 2). 

‘The connotation of lofty ‘looks is pride; ef. Ps. 101:5: SAM OY 73d 
Sow NO INN 399 A proud look and a haughty heart—I cannot endure it; 
Isa. 2:11, 17; Prov. 6:17; Pa. 18:28; and also to de high, aald of the heart, means 
to be haughty; ef. Prov. 16:18: MY 7132 ow "291 pNy Taw 1359 
Before destruction there is pride, and a haughty spirit precedes a fall ; Prov. 
18:12; 2 Chron. 82:28. But the sort of pride meant here is readily determined 
when the relation of the two hemistichs is considered; the poet describes first 
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+o deal of the postexilc sorfbos was to abandon all politionl schemes and to devote 
‘themeaives solely to eurrying out the precopts of tho Law. Of. W. R. Smith, Old Test. the 
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his disposition, then his behavior, ist habits of thought, then habits of action; 
out of the heart, as the poet recognizes, are the issues of life (Prov. 4:28), and so from. 
the feelings disclaimed originate impulses to pursue the course of action avoided. 
If, then, the declaration is made that certain feelings are absent from the heart, 
coupled with confirmatory evidence of this fact in that no attempt is made to 
‘accomplish impossible schemes, it involves simply a provess of reasoning to 
Aiscover the nature of the feelings in question. No such spectal meaning as 
pride of birth or station (Del., Langer) is justified by the context. ‘The principal 
‘thought of the verse is the dethronement of arrogant ambition which, refusing 
to be moderated by reason and common sense, will not be restrained within the 
bounds of possibility, but trains the eye to look for the realization of unfounded 
expectations. It is tho self.sufflctent pride of ambition that causes a person to 
venture indiscreetly beyond bis depth;* of. Isa. 87:28 sqq. ‘Those whose condl- 
tion {s described here would not be guilty of such a mistake, ‘Their attention is 
not directed to secure the consummation of aspiring hopes such that men, who 
consider wisely the present state of affairs, would stamp as arrogant folly. 

‘Grote thinks [)Y9"} here means honor or dignity, and that the allusion is to 
some position of power and authority ; this seems an unwarranted reatriotion of 
‘the application of the word, which extends over much the same ground as the 
following phrase, and has the same import as in Jer. 45:5: 9 YIN ANN 
WPAN YN MPT And if thou wouldat seek for thyself great tinge do not 
ted dem, ive. th accomplishment of large plans with a view to gaining important 
results; Jer, 88:8. YNODI means not too wonderful (Hgatb., Ewald) which 
‘would give the idea of something beyond comprehension of. Job 42:3: Where 
fore Ihave uttered what did not understand, YAN NV 1399 MND) dings 
too hard for me to know; but rather ¢oo dificult, unattainable things (Del., 
Bickell, t al.); ef. Gen. 18:4: 197 AMD NODA Te anything too hard for 
God ? Deut. 118; Zech. 8:6, 

‘The thought of the verso is therefore: ambition does not induce my mind to 
Aovise great schemes, since this would be the extreme of folly, for Xam ineapable 
of accomplishing them, 

(2) ‘The author now outlines the positive side of the character he is deseribing, 
‘Tho form of the statement first demands attention. Some translators (LXX., 
‘Vulgate and Luther) bave misunderstood the verse as containing within itselt 
both protasis and apodosis of a conditional clause. But, as most commentators 
have recognized, the formula is that of the oath; ef. 18am. $7: Mwy" ND 
S97 1951 FINN DN AYDY 73) DININ FP May God do so to thee and 
more also if thou concealest anything from me; 1 Sam. 20:18; 2 Kgs. 6:81; 1 Sam. 
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Msld 28am. 8:0, 95; 1 Kgs. 2:28; Roth 1:17. Though the imprecation itselt, 
the unpleasant part of the oath, is omitted, its presence is implied, and the 
expression is still felt, not simply as an emphatic declaration, but as an actual 
oath; ef. the following passages where the verb swear is used Ps. 96:10, 11: 
For forty years I loathed the generation, and I said : a people of an erring heart 
are they and they know not my ways; ON PI) DN 'DND NYY WH 
IMMID of whom I swore in my wrath: If they enter into my rest—; Dent, 
1:84 5q.; Isa, 14:24; Ps. 182:28qq. The aposiopesis is to be noted in the midst 
of an address where no external sign of the presence of an oath can be seen ; 
cf. Isa, 22:14: And JHVH Sebaoth made a revelation to me (saying): “D5° DN 
PMN TY OD9 MIN NY Hf this iniquity be purged from you till you die—; 
ob 1:11; 2:6; Jer, 22:8; Job 17:2; Pa. 27:18. ‘The nature of the imprecations 
implied may be inferred from the context; so here: If I have not quieted my 
soul, may God, to whom I appeal, condemn and punish me! 

Calmed, literally made even or smooth, as the waters of a troubled sea sub- 

in Isa, 28:26, the word is used of preparing the soll for the seed. 

‘The mind ts not puffed up with ambitious desires, for all the great longings 
after what is mpossiblo bave been suppressed and the turbulent appetites brought 
{nto subjection; so that the spirit now resta in quiet like @ weaned child in the 
mother’s arms. Some exegetes, disregarding the idea conveyed by weaned, think 
the reference here is to dependence: as an infant helplessly depends on the mother, 
40 Ton the Lord ; others explain the words as meaning: as a child is quiet when 
clinging to the parent, so I, clinging to JHVH, rest tranguilly. Hengstenberg 
‘thinks the point of comparison is the modest humility of the child; ef. Matt. 
18:84 ; the Psalmist is content to wait until God is pleased to give what he wants; 
siraarly Coocejusand Venema gave explanation. But (as noticed by Clarisse and 
‘Rovenm,) this interpretation contradicts the meaning of the terms employed. 
‘There is no reason to take 75} in the sense of an infant still possessed of a suck- 
‘ling’s appetite ; pay suckling must then have been used ; butthe word means simply 
‘an actually weaned child ; of. Isa, 28:0: Whom will he teach knowledge, and whom 
toill he cause to understand the message? DWE PINY IGM A Those 
weaned from mille and removed from the breasts ; Isa. 11:2 ; 1 Sam, 1:28; Hos, 1:8, 
‘There is no suggestion that emphasis is to be laid on the gradual process of wean- 
{ings but rather on the fact that the work is completed, ‘The child may lie upon 
the very booom whence it was wont to derive nourishment, but it no longer rest- 
lesaly craves the breast; reconciled to the loss it has become content with present 
arrangements. Hence the tertium comparationis is : reconciliation to the depriva- 
tion of something of value and importance and contentment with the present lot ; 
‘there is no prospect of recovering what has been lost, nor is there any wish for it. 
Bxegotes who refer the Psalm to David, Hezekiah, Joshua or Simon the Macoa- 
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bee, have missed this point; but the whole piece seems to obtain most fitting 
explanation when regarded as expressing the feelings of the sensible portion of 
the congregation in the days of Nehemiah. Jewish national independence was 
ruined when Jerusalem fell in 686; the national spirit, kept alive by faith during. 
the Exile, was roused to new vigor by the cheering influence of the Return, and 
many expected to seo Judah take her place among the nations. But as years 
passed without bringing the great revolution expected, it became patent to think- 
{ing minds that the Jews could maintain a collective existence only as a religious 
ody, not as an independent civil organization; all idea of the latter must be 
siven up. ‘Tho occasion of replying to charges mado by enomies of the congrega- 
tion, gave opportunity for the public declaration of this fact. Hence it is sald: 
‘We are not guilty of arrogant ambition, nor, unmindful of our feeble condition, 
have we any purpose to pit our weakness against’ the power of the Persian 
‘Empire; but we have schooled ourselves to accept our present circumstances as 
‘tho inevitable and now rest contented, 

‘The Jews do not want anything from the Persian government, but are con- 
tent to remain under the protection of the mother city, from which they went out: 
‘asa colony. 

As a weaned child is my sout within me, Some regard this repetition as in 
accord with the degree-like construction (Hupf.). Grete, following the Greek 
versions, would emend to read: 9) ‘f9] ]2, when the clause would stand asthe 
apodosis of the oath formula: If J have not quieted...» . y40 may it 
be repaid upon my soul, Others (Del., Ewald, Clarisse, Rosenm, Hupt.) think 
tho words as a weaned child upon the mother are to be connected with this clause, 
thus: As a weaned child on its mother, 10 the weaned one in me, my soul; but it 
4 then the text should read 79¥33 }5- Delitesch translates: Zike a weaned 
child with ite mother, Like the weaned child is my soul with me, 1. ©, “as & weaned 
child {s his goul in relation to his go"; and he thinks it is an example of the 
“Jadder-like construction.” Bat the clause actually spotls the literary form of 
the piece, which is otherwiso writton entirely in aooord with the scheme of the 
Kinak-Strophe* ‘The words seem to be a marginal gloss appended to indicate 
the tertium comparationis ; Bickell, in his metrical rendering of the Psalm, very 
properly omits them, 

‘V. 8 in the Masoretic text, has no connection with the argumentot the Psalm, 
though it has been explained as an address of commendation and encouragement 
to the congregation from the high-priest, or a priestly chor (Olsh., Graetz). In 
any case, it presupposes that vv. 1:2 voloe the feelings of the people, not of an 
individual; otherwise itis a strange addition” (de Wette). ‘Those who regard 
‘the piece as originally composed with reference to some person's personal expeti- 
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‘ences, think that by means of this apostrophe it was adapted to the uses of the 
‘community (Clatisse). ‘The supposition seems quite probable, that the formula 
‘was added when the Song found a place in the temple hymn-book; and it appears 
to have been taken from Ps. 180, which stood close at hand; ef. Ps. 180:8, notes. 





Notes on Ps, 129. 


‘Ps, 1201s first abymn of thanksgiving for the deliverance of Israel from oppres- 
sors(v, 1899), then a prayer that the divine Guardian may continue his watch- 
‘care over the chosen people, while the ungodly heathen are swept from the face of 
tho earth, ‘The present situation is one of comparative freedom, but, it appears, 
‘tho people are still exposed to the assaults of enemies. 

‘That tho Paalm is of post-exillc origin is generally admitted. Hiteig and 
‘Olshausen think that the contents potnt to Maccabean times, and the former fixes 
the dato as shortly atter the capture of the castle in Jerusalem by Simon in May, 
M2, O, (of, 1 Maco, 18:51 8qq.),.€. in the harvest season; hence the figure in 
‘va.7,8, But this reference is by no means necessary ; the close parallelism with 
Ps, 124, which, as has been shown, is best explained as a product of the Return, 
farguos an origin in the same period. Both Psalms ascribe Israel's salvation to 
Aivine interference, and in both figures of captivity are employed to picture the 
‘stato from which the people have escaped. ‘Tho language of Ps. 129 is of more 
‘general application than that of 124; for while the latter treats of a single epoch 
‘of distress from the gloomy beginning to the happy end, Ps. 129 compresses within 
the brief space of four verses an epitome of the national history from the dawn in 
‘the Egyptian house of bondage, through centuries of persecution, through national 
Aisasters and the night of captivity, to the morning of freedom, when, with bright 
anticipations, the congregation faces a future fair with promise. 

One purpose of the Song, {, 6. encouragement, is contained in the idea to be 
supplied as a connecting link between the two stanzas, viz.: JH'VH will direct 
‘and care for the fortunes of Israel in the future as he has done in the past. Ene- 
ies of the religion of Israel, who may do harm,are at hand ; upon them, as upon 
all adversaries of Judaism, the curse of God {s invoked. 

‘Thus itappoars that the historical situation may be found in the era of the 
Return. ‘The allustons to enemies indicate that it was composed later than Ps. 
124; not, however, in the gloomy period succeeding Ezra’s unsuccessful attempt 
to reorganize the community on the basis of the Law, but when public confidence 
hhad been restored by the successes of Nehemiah. 

(1,2) The terminus a quo of the period alluded to fs rightly declared to be 
‘the captivity in Egypt, Tsrael was concelved of as a virgin to whom youth might 
be ascribed ; ef, Ezek. 16:28 Jer. 18:18; 81:4, 18 ; or, as a boy, JHVH's son ; Hos. 
WL: 909 ‘ANP DYDD) AIAN INW IYI ID When Traed was a 
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child Iloved him,and called my son out of Egypt ; ct. Exod. 4: 
larly in other places the sojourn in Egypt is definitely referred to as the period of 
Tsrael’s youth ; Buck, 28:8; 28:19; Jer. 2:2; 9:25; 22:21 ; 82:80; Isa. 46:4; Hos. 
aa, 

‘The formula of address is an exhortation to join heartily in the thanksgiving 
for the mercies experienced. ‘The repetition (in v. 2) emphasizes the idea of 
violent, unintermitted persecutions which for centuries had been inflicted on 
Israel, In antithesis to the recital of woos, the adversative particle nevertheless 
Introduces the glad thought of endurance through all the storm of afliction; the 
repeated attempts of the oppressors to procure Israel’s ruin have failed to gain a 
permanent success; the people has not been utterly subdued. 

(8) The meaning is disputed, Many incline to take the words Oguratively as 
referring to severe, merciless scourging; the furrows aro the long stripes or welts 
‘on the back of the vingin (J e. Israel) now in a state of servitude ;* and the phrase 
made long their furrows is supposed to denote oft-repeated or prolonged applica- 
tion of the whip as well us the length of the wounds; so in Rgypt the taskmas- 
ters compelied the Hebrews to work under tholash of. Exod. 1:18, 14; 8:7 ete. But 
parallel passages to prove this view correct are wanting; those quoted in support 
of it do not refer to scourging ; Am, 1:8: Thus saith JHVH, for three trans- 
gressions of Damascus and for four, I will not restore it, MYSANS DWNT OY 
WOT NN SIM Because they have threshed Gilead with sharp instruments of 
tron; Hab, 8:12; Isa, 41:15; Jer. 61:98 ; Mic, 4:18; 2 Kgs, 18:7, ‘The allusion in 
these passages {8 to subjugation, and even annihilation, by the unsparing iron 
hand of military power; and go itis here, ‘Tho pletore is that of the nation pros- 
trate in defeat, exposed to the morolless treatment of the fo0; ef. Isa. 51:28: 

PIND DWM MAIN MW wos NON Ww Ta VI TIN 
MAY? PID But Z will put it (1.6. the cup of my fury) in the hand of them 
that afflict thee, who said to thy soul: bow down that we may pass over ; and thow 
didst place thy body as the ground and as the street to those who went over. Tarael 
‘was made the highway over which the enemy passed. 

In the light of the history of Western Asia, the passage becomes clear and 
simple, The battle-ground fn the struggle between the two great rival powers of 
‘the Nile and the Euphrates lay in the Intermediate provinces of Syria and Pales- 
tine. The acquisition of this territory by either was a menace to the existence 
of the other; to Egypt it might be a bulwark against her Eastern foe, to Assyria 
the gateway to the treasures in the rich cities of the Nile valley. ‘Through this 
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‘istrict passed the great caravan routes connecting the extremes of the Ortental 
‘World, and which, leading to the seaport-towns on the Mediterranean coast, were 
‘the arteries through which flowed trade and prosperity to the nation whose mili- 
tary power was suflcient to divert the benefits to itself. Hence, for commercial 
reasons as well as strategie purposes, the possession of this territory was a matter 
of prime importance; and so the contest was waged over it again and again. The 
smaller nationalities that had their seats here might for a time, under the pro- 
‘tection of defences provided by nature, maintain thelr independence; but sooner 
‘or later, the alternative presented itself of choosing either Egypt or Assyria as 
lord. In this situation was Israel; submission to the invading armies was always 
cithor voluntary or forced; and, not content with free passage, the enemy subju- 
‘gated the country in order to seoure it; Palestine was considered 8 a field that 
‘might be cultivated for their own benefit without regard to the fate of the nation: 
of Israel; just as a plough breaks up the soll that it may be ready for the plough- 
‘man’s 180, #0 the oppressors broke up the independence of Judah that it might 
xno longer remain as an obstacle to hinder the realization of thelr desires. ‘The 
‘Agure might even have literal application and refer to tho utter destruction of 
clties; of. Jer. 26:18: Micka the Morashtite was prophesying in the days of Heve- 
Ieiah, the king of Judah, and he apoke to all the people of Judah, saying: 1 
Pea AIAN OY Dw bINn mw py MNa¥ MA ON 
WY! DIY thus saith JHVH Sebaoth, Zion will be ploughed as a field, and 
Terusalem become heaps and the mountain of the temple a desolate hill ;* Mic. 8:12. 
Tt nooms better, however, to take the words as alluding to the frequent invasto 
the expeditions and counter expeditions, all of which were ruinous to Palestine, 
‘They made long their furrows ; traces of the mischief done could be seen for 
centuries. 

(4) By some the figure is thought to refer to hostile dominion ; the cords are 
chains or fetters, emblems of the subjeot’s relation to the dominant power 
(Higsth,); of. Ps. 2:8: YOIMIY WD NWN YAN NX APN Let 
ws break asunder their fetters,and cast off from us their cords. Others think of 
slavery, a condition of servitude and captivity (de Wette, Hupf,, Olsh.). Itseems 
uch better, however, to consider the expression as an elomentof the figure drawn 
from agriculture which begins in v. 8; the cords are those attached to the yoke, 
4. ¢, the reins or traces; ef, Job. 89:10: INDY HIND OM WPM Cana show 
bind the wild bull with the cord in the furrow? There is no point in Hupfeld’s 
objection that the people represent not the oxen drawing the plough, but the field; 
‘the country is especially meant in-v.8; here it is the people themselves, ‘The 
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‘country suffered because the inhabitants had to serve the pleasure of their ene- 
‘ies; with the removal of the foreign yoke the eruel ploughing ceases. ‘The Tot 
of the righteous (et. 125:8) was, to the foo, afield that might be tilled for his bene- 
‘its the people kept in the bondage of tribute were as the creatures that draw the 
plough, merely beasts of burden; ef. Lev. 28:18: Iam JHVH, your Goa, who 
brought you forth from the land of Egypt that you should not be servants to them, 
and I brake the bands of your yoke and made you wall erect; Ezek. 84:21 ; 
9:8; 10:27; 14:25; 47:6; Jer, 28:14; 80:8, 

SHH, the covenant-keeping guardian of his people's interests, bas cut in 
twain the cords and Israel has experienced relief, With this declaration the 
narrative reaches its terminus ad quem in tho present; obviously, the story of 
release has reference to an important event yet fresh in the minds of the people, 
‘arael’s enemies have inflicted much distress, but have not wrought a permanent 
Aisaster for now God has broken the yoke of Babylonian bondage, and the Jews 
are no longer beasts of burden, but men, breathing the sweet air of liberty in the 
nnd of their fathers, 

(6) From the contemplation of the wonderful past, the poet turns to the 
future, Inspired with hope and confidence, he prays that God may continue to 
work for Israel by removing all who manifest hostility to the true faith. There 
underlies the words of this stanza an implied exhortation to confidence: learn 
‘the lesson taught by history that in JELVH is salvation ; therefore let us hope he 
‘will destroy all who are inimical to us. 

‘Tho verbs stand frst for the sake of empbasis as in Ps. 6:11: YORD" Ww? 
{DN DD ND Let them be discomfited and utterly ruined, all my enemies. ‘The 
Raters of Zion are all the adversaries of the Jewish religion (Langer, Del.), for an 
attack on the church was an attack on the people. From this time on much of 
the trouble and persecution inflicted on the Jews was in consequence of thett 
religious beliet and practices. In particular their neighbors gave proof of annoy. 
ance at the polloy of exclusivism by bringing into play every means to subvert 
‘the work of reconstructing the state. ‘The phrase here embraces all enemies, 
‘those now existing and thove yet to come. 

(6) The roofs of many houses in the Orient were constructed in the following 
‘way: pieces of timber were laid across from wall to wall to serve as ratters ; 
upon these were placed smaller sticks and brush and over the whole was spread 
thick mud or clay, which was rolled or pressed to make it firm. Upon the surface 
of this structure, moistened by the rain, blades of grass would quickly appear, 
Dut the flerce heat of the sun soon dried up the mud and, lacking root and 
‘moisture, the grass wilted and died. 

‘The only dificulty which the verse presents attaches to the verb in the 
second hemistich, ¥7 is employed elsewhere in the Old Testament only 
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ina transitive sense; of drawing a sword, 1 Sam. 17:61; Judg. 8:10; of pulling 
fa weapon from a wound, Judg. 8:22; Job 20:26; of removing a shoe, Ruth 
4:7, Heneo the LXX., Vulgate, Theodotion and some modern exegetes 
(Clarisse, de Wette, Hgstb., Olsh.) have conceived that the allusion is to 
the plucking up of the grass, either in weeding, or in gathering it for prov- 
ender. But this grass is not usually weeded out, nor can it produce hay; 0 
‘hat the rendering pluck is pointless. ‘The tertium comparationis here, as in 60 
many other passages where the figure of withering grass is employed, is transi- 
toriness; ef. Isa. 40:6-8; Pas, 87:2; 108:16, 16; 90:5; and especially Isa. 87:26, 
2 (e=2 Kgs, 19:25, 26): Haat thou not heard how long ago I did it, and of ancient 
times I performed it? Now I have brought it about that thow shouldest be for 
laying waste fortified cities s0 that they Decome ruined heaps; their inhabitants 
were powerless, dismayed and discomjited, they beoame as the grass of the field 
cand the green herb, as the grass of the house topt, and a blasting (of vegetation) 
Lefore it has grown up. ‘The idea of a premature end underlies these comparisons, 
and the samo is true of v. 8, So that the ancient Versions (Targum, Aquila, 
Symmachius) which several modern exegetes (Hitz., Hupf., Kamph., Cueyne) have 
sensibly followed, appear to be justified in taking the verb in an intransitive 
sense, with grass as subject. In Ste original signilloation FDU = to unsheath ; 
40 here, intransitively, it 8 very properly sald of the grass, fo unsheath itself, to 
‘come forth from its bracteal covering. ‘This then gives most excellent senso: 
‘may they be like the grass on the flat clay-roofs which, suddenly appearing after 
‘a shower, as suddenly withers under the fleree heat of the sun before it has time 
to develop, to put forth stalk, or to produce blossoms; thore is no deep root,* nor 
can a supply of moisture be obtained from the baked mud, hence the destruction 
of the plant is inevitable; it leaves no seed, hence the reproduction of its kind is 
cut off. May such be the fate of Israel's enemies ; destitute of real foundation, 
hhaving no access to sources whence sustenance may be derived, exposed to the 
constant assault of pitiless forces of evil, may their ruin be complete, may they 
utterly vanish from the face of the earth, 

(@) As the sun-scorched biades of grass are useless, yielding naught that the 
harvesters may gather, so may nations hostile to Zion play no part in the history 
of the world, may they leave nothing to posterity,t may no people reap auy fruit 
from them. 

(8) According to the traditional explanation this verse represents the 
exchange of greetings between the reapers and the passers-by ; some, however, 
explain the second hemistich as a parallel repetition of the fst or else a circum 
ocution expressing the same thought (Qamebi, de Wette, Kamph., Olsh.). ‘The 
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{dea is suggested by the allusions to the harvest fled in va. 6,7, and a superficial 
likeness between the phrases here and those in Ruth 2:4: And Behold, Boaz came 
from Bethlehem and said to the reapers! MM 973 ¥9 YON DIY MY 
JHVE be with you; and they said to him: may JHVH bless thee. But the 
formule are not the same; and further, the fact mast not be overlooked that this 
strophe is spoken with reference to the hostile peoples, and that the words in v, 8 
‘are not addressed to the reapers, but describe the disposition and feelings of 
others toward the enemies of Zion, who represent not the harvesters but the 
‘worthless withered grass, ‘The passers-by, i. ¢. other nations, and future genera- 
tons of men, aro the reapers, those who would naturally expect to receive from 
sister-peoples, from their predecessors on the stage of national existence, some 
fruit of experience or knowledge, some heritage of literature, institutions or 
civilization, Such an inheritanos, the post prays, may Zion’s enemies not 
Dequeath to the world; may sudden destruction eut off the possibility of pro 
ducing anything that will bo of use to mankind. ‘The words in v. 8 must refer to 
something that takes place after the fall of the nations; they express the senti- 
ments of those who contemplate the switt ruin and utter annihilation of those 
who dared to oppove the Jews; of. Jer 1810: MMW Mw OW OWS 
WWRID WI" DWM MOY TOW 9D DAY Zo ‘hake thir load deolation, a 
perpetual hissing ; every one that passes by it witl be amazed, and will wag his 
Juad ; Jer. 19:8; Zeph, 2:16; Lam, 1:12; 2:15, Instead of words of sympathy 
‘nd regret, Lmprecations wil fall from the lips of those who gaze upon the ruin 
of the once proud states; there will be no such kindly farewell as requiescat in 
pace, but the relegation of the name to infamy and reproash. These nations will 
not have & nomen perenne per annov; no ono will have grateful remembrance ot 
‘them, Unblest, unwept, driven suddenly from the stage of history, leaving 
nothing behind of good to the world, the hnters of Zion come to an end. 

‘The second hemistich eannot be the reply of those concerning whom the frst 
is spoken; for they no longer exist. Nor are the members parallel; for parallel- 
sm would demand either a verb with a nogative, or the positive statement of a 
curse, But the bemistich may be the expression of an antithesis which has to 
bo supplied mentally in eonnestion with the statements in tho preceding verses : 
the haters of Zion perish, but Israel will flourish; as the soil broken up by the 
plough becomes more productive, so all the persecutions of Israel will contribute 
‘to the people’s good. ‘This antithesis would be clearly brought out in the anti- 
phonal rendition of the Paalm by the temple chotrs (Gretz). But it would seem 
‘hat this liturgical formula did not belong to the Psalm as originally composed; 
‘the author's plan provided for an antithests between strophes: he shows (a) the 
endurance of Israel through persecution, (b) the evanescent character of the 
enemy's existence, So the second strophe is virtually closed with 8, Why then 
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the addition of 6? It is due, it seems, to a superstitious fear which would not 
allow that a piece, especially when rendered in public, should end with a curse or 
with words that suggested evil. ‘This demand for a propitious conclusion has 
brought it about that in the case of the so-called ppn (Isaiah, the Twelve 
‘Minor Prophets, Reclesiastes, Lamentations), when these books are read in the 
synagogues, the reader repeats at the close the last verse but one (or the second 
from the last) in order thatthe final attarance may not be something unpleasant 
orillomened. Similarly here, the formula of priestly blessing turns the thought 
away from the untimely fate of the haters of Zion to the happiness of Taree, 
rejoicing in JHVH’S blessing. Of. the notes on 128:6 and 125:5; also Ps. 27:14, 


Notes on Ps. 186, 
‘Tho assertion that JHVE is constantly guarding the interests of his people 
isbut another form of exhortation to faith and trust, and implies the existence of 
Aistressing influences that tend to destroy conidence in God and give an excuse 
for heresy. ‘The situation, of which these influences are the outcome, is declared 
to bo that of subjection to the rule of the heathen. Finally, two classes of 
persons are contrasted, the first being composed of faithful believers while the 
Intter is mado up of those who have quitted the path of orthodoxy, 1. 6. heretics, 
‘whose fate will be that ofa third class, the workers of iniquity or non-Jews. ‘The 
‘Psalm must therefore be referred to a time when a foreign power was dominant 
{n Palestine, and when themembers of the congregation were separating into two 
factions, one party preserving strict orthodoxy while the other was disinclined to 
exact observance of the Law. In view of these facts, of the emphasis Iaid upon 
allegiance to the Law and of the strong church-feeling manifest in the Psalm, 
tho period of composition must be sought in poet-exilie times and here none iit, 
0 wollas the times of Nehemiah, ‘Tobe sure, the earlier part of tho Maccabean 
epoch presents some very similar circumstances and conditions, and for this 
reason the Song might be assigned to the times of Judas when, by his capture of 
Torusnlem, 165 B. 0., hopes were awakened, that the rod of Syrian rule would 
cre Jong be removed from the land (Hitzig). But i s a justifiable inference from 
the language of the Psalm that Jerusalem, as well as the country, is still subject: 
to the foreign power; and also, if the piece was written previous to 185, but within 
the Maccabean age, the absence of allusion to the recent crushing calamities 
and the bright cheerful tone of the opening section remain to be accounted for. 
Ieappears, then, that the Psalm belongs tothe time of Nehemiah’s activity 
(0 Rosenm,, Gritz). In purpose the piece resembles Ps. 128; it was intended 
to stimulate the Jews to faith, but especially to induce conformity to the Law ; 
not only, however, is the promise of blessings employed as a means to secure 
this end, but also the threat of punishment for heresy is used to arouse the indif- 
ferent and careless. Clearly loose practices, due in part to external influences, 
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‘were prevalent: and as Pe, 128 fits best the situation in 444 when the Law was 
promulgated and accepted, so this poem should, it seems, be assigned to the time 
when Nehemiah’s term of offee was renewed, about 481 ; a resetion had in the 
meanwhile set in, and the requirements of the Law were being disregarded. 

(1) Mention of any other mountain would have served to bring out the tertium 
comparationis ; but Mt. Zion is named becauselt was the external seatot the church 
(Hgstb.), the holy hill of JHVH, The mountain is never shaken so that its char- 
acteriatio firmness and stability become Jost, but emains fixed, upright in its post 
tion ; 40 too, those who trust in JEVH, the true adherents of the Jewish religion, 
vill endure firm in thelr faith, Everything on Mt. Zion might be destroyed, the 
temple itself utterly swept away, but the hill would still stand; so the faith of 
Israel, though subjected to flerce storms of war, bitter persecutions and grave 
national disastors, continues steadfast because centered on the eternal rook, the 
living God ; of, Ps, 18:5; 92:16; 02:8. 

(2) Many exegetes explain this verse as tho picture of a city surrounded by 
protecting walls, some considering that the mountains themselves form a natural 
bulwark of defence against besieging armies. This idea seems quite natural 
since Jerusalem is girt about by high hills which shut it in like a wall; but the 
Aificulties of approach could be overcome, and had been overcome before this 
‘Psalm was written. So that the point of comparison cannot, it would appear, be 
thoidea of defence, but is rather that of unfailing presence, of constant assool- 
tion: the everlasting hills always stand about the olty, Jerusalem and her moun- 
tains belong together, so JHVH is ever with his people. But while the hills are 
simply passive spectators of the varied fortunes of the place, God is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare of his people, and his presence is the synonym of protecting 
care ; of, Ps. 84:8; Zech. 2:9, 

Tt 4s to bo observed that hore, as elsewhere in these Psalms, the religious 
side of life, the importance of firm adherence to the true religion is emphasized. 
None the less clear and important is tho side thought connected with vs. 1, 2, that 
‘though the national existence and independence of the Jews may have beon 
Aestroyed, the ideal side of Judalsm, the religious ideas, cannot be destroyed ; 
‘this fact is also brought out in the following verses. 

(8) The proof of JHVET's unfailing goodness to Tarnel is to be shown (1) in 
release from evil influences, (2) n the divine blessing that descends on the traly 
‘upright, and (8) in the removal of the heretical. 

‘Tho rod or scepter is the symbol of power aud authority; ef, Ps. 2:0; 
D¥DIN WI 999 5D OID OVIN Thou wile break them with a rod of 
iron, thou wilt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel ;* Gen. 49: ‘Nam. 

















‘Of, tho Assyrian phrase: Kima xagbAt! wdaqaiau “he broko (tholands) tn ploces Ike 
pote; vid A, Winoker, Dia KelehrY/erte Sargon's, Laipsg, 188%, Dio Tnschrift wut der 
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24:17,10; Zeed, 10:11; 18 also denotes oppressive, eruel rule; ef. Isa. 14:5; 
DinwD DIY DVL MDD MAN NAY IVE fas broken the stall of the 
wicked, the scepter of rulers; Isa. 9:3. 

‘The wicked axe non-Jews, who were capital examples of wickedness since 
they did not acknowledge JHVH; ct. Ps. 79:6; ONIN OY Non ow 
WIP NP POWD WwW MDD TPT ND WR: out thy 
‘wrath on the heathen that do not recogwize thee, and on the kingdoms that do not 
all on hy name; Ps. 8; 120:4; 81, On the other band the righteous are 
those whose ways are approved by God, the orthodox members of the congroga- 
tion; of. Ps 1:6. DPM PVT YW 13. For JHVE approves the way 
of the righteous. The lot of the righteous is equivalent to the heritage of Israel 
(Judg, 20:6 ; Ezek. 85:16 ; Ps. 61:6), i.e. the Holy Land; the expression doubtless 
contains a reference to the apportionment of the territory by lot; of. Judg. 
‘¢0, 1-8, and Josh, cc, 188qq. ‘99)) is the exact equivalent of the English Jot, 
4 parcel or portion of ground 

Closely following upon the thoughts suggested by v. 2, that the protecting pres- 
‘once of JEVH is ever abiding around his people, comes the consideration of the 
contradiction to this assurance which the present alate of aftr presents If Goa 
‘bo with us, how comes it that we are still subject to heathen rulers? In answer 
to this objection the poet, confident that JHV H's salvation isnigh to them thatfear 
‘him (Ps, 85:10), declares his belief that this state of things will not last, but that 
‘the heathen rule will ere long be removed in order to promote the purity of the 
religion. ‘The wickedness feared from contact and association with the ungodly 
{snot 40 much the service of falso gods, but rather defection from the party seek 
ing the interests of the oppressed congregation (Hupf.) ; in consequence of this 
there would follow disregard of the law, and other departures from the path of 
orthodoxy. 

(4.6) The good or, as tho parallel expression puts it, the upright in 
heart, are Jows true to their religion; of. Ps. 86:11; 64:11; 9416; 07:11; 
11:3; 2:11, The difference inform trom the ordinary phrase (QY* 
DIMNIPD alongside of 39 MYM) is duo perhaps to the desi to lay 
emphasis upon religion of the heart, to make prominent the requtrement 
of intemal righteousness as opposed to mere outward conformity to the Law 
(Hupf., Olsh.). Directly the opposite of this class are those who turn aside 
to walk in crooked ways. ‘The straight highway is the pure religion; of. 
Ps. 44:19: JN 1D WW BM 1392 WAN DI NY Our heart has not 
turned back, nor have our steps turned aside from thy way ; Deut. 9:16; Ps. 87:84; 
‘Mal. 2:8,9; Ps. 119:1, Those that turn aside unto their crooked ways are 
Jews who, though onee orthodox, have allowed themselves to be led aay, and 
how neglect the duties imposed hy the Law and do not hesitate todo what it 
forbids; thus when Nebemiah returned to Jerusalem he found that the tithes 
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were not being paid, the Sabbath was being broken, while the law prohibiting 
intermarriage with the heathen had been disregarded and even priests had vio- 
lated their covenants. 

‘The workers of iniquity 48 a term synonymous with wicked. ‘There are but 
two great classes in the congregation, the orthodox and the heretieal. ‘The 
latter party will be classed with the unmistakably wicked men who do not 80 
‘much as make a profession of serving JH'VH, and concerning whose sins and 
the consequent judgment of divine wrath there can be no doubt . the heathen 
(Bwald, deWette, Hitz.) mentioned in v. 8; of. Ps. 14:45 28:8; 86:12q, 

‘Here, as in Ps. 120:4, the lex talionis is the principle upon which the | disposi- 
tion of rewards and punishments is to be based ; the righteous adherents to the 
true faith may expect blessings from God, while the heretical, who walk in the 
crooked by-ways of their own liberal views, Instead of allowing themselves to be 
guided by the Lavr, will fall into the samo destruction that awaits the heathen 
‘The highest good that can be bestowed on the upright in beart is the removal of 
strangers, freedom from evil associations, and, to this end, ‘deliverance from for- 
‘eign oppressors ; on the other hand, the greatest evil that can befall Jews who 
are careless in thelr observance of God’s statutes, is to be cut off from the congre- 
gation, to be numbered with the heathen and go to share their fate, There comes 
‘out hero the principle of exclusiviam which Nehemiah put into such vigorous 
practice on the occasion of his second visit. 

(6) Concerning these words a alight difference of opinion prevails. Delitzsch 
plotures the poot with uplifted hands bestowing in priestly manner the blessing 
upon the congregation. Others (Greetz) regard the phrase as ‘a liturgical formula; 
cf, 12836; 190:8, It stands in strong opposition to the preceding statement and 
may have arisen from unwillingness to end the Psalm with the words of « curse; 
or what is more likely, it an emphatio reiteration of v. 4. With the stability 
of faith, the sustaining presence of God, the removal of foreign oppression and 
cf heretical elements from the community, the blessing of peace must ensue, 
‘This peace is the end of tyranny, hostility, disunion, unrest; peace is freedom, 
harmony, unity, safety and happiness (Langer); ef. Pa, 119:168: 39 DY 
Syerad WY PNY NN IND They that love thy Law have abundant 
peace, and have no occasion to fall. 








Noles on Ps. 18}. 
‘Phis short Song seems well adapted to form the conclusion of the little 
Psalter, the mame of which it bears. ‘The contents—an exhortation to praise 
‘JHLVH followed by an invocation of the divine blessing—are somewhat similar to 





‘ig. tho renegade priest Mansasoh, Elashib's grandson, who bad married the daughter of 
ante gren, 10a, and who Joined the Samaritan community, Of. H.B, Ryle, Oanom of the 
(Old Testament, 19, 
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‘those of the doxologies which close the Book of Psalms; and it is quite possible 
‘that the Pealm owes its present position to this consideration. 

It's an antiphony ; the exhortation (vs. 1,2) seems to be addressed to those 
‘who carry on the services in the temple; these respond with the formula of 
prlestly blessing; from this it would appear that v. 8 was intended to be spoken 
by the priests, while vs. 1 and 2 contain the words of the congregation or its rep- 
resentative. ‘The piooo may therefore have been employed on some special occa- 
sion, or at some particular part of the servieo in the sanctuary. Some 
commentators, who hold to the theory of Songs of Feast-Journeye, suppose that 
‘he pilgrims, assembled in the temple at the time of the evening sacrifice, exhort 
the congregation (so Hgsth,), or the priests and Levites (80 Baethgen), to praise 
God, whereupon the priests reply with the benediction. More convinoing evidence 
to prove the theory with reference to the other Songs must frst be brought for- 
‘ward before this explanation can claim acceptance. ‘Themajority of commentators 
think of Levites watching in the temple at night, and take vs. 1 and 2 either as 
‘the address of an individual to his companions on guard, or as the greeting with 
‘which, at the chango of the watches, the retiring party meets thoto coming on 
uty; this seems an unfounded conjecture, for, a8 Olshausen has observed, the 
‘Psalm wasprobably purposed to introduce the chanting of hymns,and must therefore 
have had a place in the public worship. ‘The idea of Gretz appears then not 
inapt on the basis of a Talmudic tradition® ho argues that the Psalm was com- 
posed for use at the time when, in the nights of the Feasts of Booths, the services 
‘wero varied with song in order to heighten the joy at the Libation of water—per- 
haps therefore at the time of the Hasmonean queen Salome-Alexandra (clron 78— 
69.B.©.). There can be no doubt that the Psalms were employed in the services 
of the templo; and the tradition may be correct in 40 far as it testifies to the uset 
made of Ps, 184; but it does not follow that the Song was written for the par- 
ose. 

‘Tho supposition of Tiling, that the Psalm contains a joyful exhortation to 
the priests and Levites to perform their duties faithfully now that after the 
Return worship in the temple has been restored, agroes with the arguments of 
the other pieces in this group. But there is no evidence that services were held 
at night during this period, ‘The difficulty occurred to Venema, who suggested 
that the phrase y5%53 commonly rendered in the night, is properly a syncopated 
form of MYT} with Hallels. With this emendation the Psalm might serve as 
‘an introduction to the Hallel-Psalm which follows it (Ps. 185). 

But another possibility should not be overlooked. ‘The Psalm may have been 
‘employed during the nights of anxious watching when, at the time Nehemiah was 


‘tn the Tosophte of the Mishnie Tract Sw, 1V. 1. 
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rebuilding the walls, the citizens of Jerusalem were expecting an attack trom 
their enemies. 

(1) The term seroants of JHVH might be applied to, the congregation in gen- 
eral; but here, as the clause added by way of definition ‘shows, it desiguates the 
prlests and Levites who had in charge the varlousservices of the temple; to stand, 
i.6, before the Lord, is the regular term employed to briefly describe the part 
taken by these persons in the worship of JHVH; ef. Deut. 10:8; Neh, 12:44 1 
Chron, 28:80; 2 Ohron, 20:11; Deut. 18:7; Ezek, 44:11; Ps, 195:2; Hebrews 








De Wette and Olshausen suppose that an extraordinary assembly of the con- 
sregation has beon made at night in the temple, and regard tho address as an 
‘exhortation to penitence and piety; but for this idea there is no reason to be 
found in the Psalm, And while the possibility remains, that there were services 
4n the sanctuary atter nightfall, there is no evidonce for it in the Old ‘Testament, 
Some few commentators, therefore, are inclined to take Y9"9 nighte in the sense 
of evenings,* and think of services held at the hour of the evening offering 
(Hgstb,, but this seems forced. ‘The correction suggested by Vonema (my) 3—= 
‘with hallels), though doubttul, would remove the dificulty, and would ft very well 
the meaning of 19°19 which is here used in the sense of praise in song; of. 2 
66:8: YYTON DDY ID ID Praise our God, ye nations ; Ps. 08:27; 9 

(2) Tho litting up of the hands is the gestaro of prayer and adoration ; ef, Ps, 
28:25 44:91 ; 142:2; Lam, 8:1; Hab, 8:10; 1 ‘Tim. 2:8, ‘Tho suppliants always 
‘tumed toward the most Holy Place where the sacred symbol of God's presence 
was; of. Ps, 198:2, 

(®) If, according to the usual explanation, vs. 1 and 2 contain th greetings of 
‘the watchmen to those who are coming to take thelr places, it seems strange that 
‘tho response is made asto an individual. But, on the other hand, the singular in 
‘an address to the congregation is very common. 

‘The formula of blessing seems analogous to that prescribed for use by the 
priests in Num. 6:24sqq. Zion is God’s chosen place of abode on earth ; hence the 
expression: bless thee out of Zion; cf. 128:5. Here again the omnipotence ot 
JHVH is emphasized ; ef, 121:25 1 
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THE LETTERS OF THE R¥ 2, COLLECTION (ZA VIII, 
pp. 841-359), 


‘By Guonor Rroken Benny. 
‘Tho University of Onloago. 


‘The term Assyrian Letters may for convenience be applied to Letters 
written either in Assyrian or Babylonian, A distinction is usually made 
vetween Letters in the proper sense and the Reports of government: offcials, 
which are generally formal and conventional. No clear distinction, however, is 
possible, Many tablets, properly called Letters, are, in reality, Reports from 
offlcials to the king. Such Letter-reports are much less interesting than the 
more informal—or rather less official—Letters, 

In this introduction T aim to give a résumé of the work done upon Assyrian 
Letters. In somo cases, it has not been considered necessary to attempt a dis- 
tinction between Letters, Lettor-reports and Reports. 

In the narrow senso in which itis ordinarily used, the term Assyrian Letters 
designates a large mass of literature which is, by common consent, referred to 
‘the period of the Sargon dynasty. In a wider sense, however, it should also 
‘nolude the Letters found at ‘Tel el-Amarna in 1887. ‘The latter belong to the 
XV¢h century B. O,, and are now in the museums at London, Berlin and Gizeh, 
‘with the exception of afew in the possession of private parties. ‘The following 
4s the most important literature on the ‘Tel el-Amamna tablets: (1) Der Thontafel- 
fund von Bt Amarna, Hugo Winckler, Berlin, 1890, containing the cuneiform text 
‘of 240 Letters, besides six other tablets which are not Letters. A large part of 
‘these tablets is now in Berlin, some are in Gizeb, and a few in the possession of 
‘M, Golenischetf of St. Petersburg. (2) The Tet el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum with Autotype Facsimiles, C. Berold and E. A. W. Budge, London, 1802, 
containing the text of 82 tablets printed with the type of the Harrisons, with an 
introduction and summary of contents. (8) Oriental Diplomacy, Chatles Bezold, 
London, 1898, contains a transliteration, and a résumé of the contents of 
the tablets in the British Museum, a valuable Introduction, setting forth many 
of the characteristic features of the language of these letters, and a Glossary 
(A) The Tet Amarna Tables, 0. R. Conder, London, 1898, is of little sctentific 
value, ‘The articles in Hennatca, 2.4, PSBA, JBL, eto., eto., need not be 
cited here. 
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‘The great mass of Assyrian Letters, however, belongs to the later period. 
‘The texts of a fow are published in The Ouneiform Inscriptions of Western Asta, 
IL. (1870), TV. (1875) and V. (1884).1 Some Lettars aro transliterated and trans- 
Iated by George Smith in his History of Assurbanipal (1871) His Assyrian 
Discoveries (1875) contains the translation of one letter.® 

‘The noxt important work on the Letters is by Theo. G. Pinches (1) in 7SBA 
‘VI. (1877), pp, 209-248, where he gives the text, transliteration, and translation 
of four Letters,‘ and (2) in PSBA (Nov. 1881) pp. 12-15, where he transliterates 
‘and translates two Letters. The first article also contains some interesting and 
valuable general information on the Letter literature 

In TSBA VI. (June, 1877) pp. 289-804, a Letter? is published by H. F. Talbot 
{n text, transliteration and translation with notes. ‘The translation is reprinted 
in RP XI. (1878) pp. 99-104, 

Pater Strassmaier has done a great service to Letter, as well as to other 
Assyrian, literature, in his Aiphabetisches Vereichniss der Assyrischen und AKka- 
Aischen Worter, eto, (1886), ‘This work contains much material from the Letters, 
chiefly from those Letters which were, at that time, unpublished, Some 
Letters aro published in full, e. g. K. 280 on p, 8188q. Many others are pub- 
ished in part, 

‘Much more extensive work in this field than had yet been done was under- 
taken by 8, A. Smith, In his Keilschriftste Asurbanipals II, (1887) and 101, 
(1889) many Letters are found.” ‘They aro given in the text, with transliteration, 
translation and notes, and some supplementary notes by Pinches and Bezold. 

‘This author has published other Letters, following the same plan of giving 
text, transliteration, translation and notes, in PSBA IX, (June 7, 1887) pp. 
240-56; X. (Nov. 1, 1887) pp. 60-72; Jan, 10, 1888, pp. 155-77, and April, 
1888, pp. 805-15. ‘Those articles were reprinted and published under the title 
Asayrian Letters, Parts L-LV. (1888). 








Vol. Boontalos K 160 and K. 162M, plate 10; vol 4, K. 8h K. 1, and K. At (plat 6 
104, Kol and KW (pat Gh, 62, 62, K. 161, and 487-0, 16 (plat 66) Tn the now 
cdltlon, 181, chose pinten aro nos. 4, 4, ana (7, Vol-6 has K, 186, K. 175, K. 68, K, S18 (pate 63 
Re, 2.2, KG, Ke 18, K. 6, K. 29 (plato 60. 

‘mone are K. 110 (p. 108 6), KSB (p. 18 oq), part of K. 600 (p-108 2a), K. 19 (197 saad, 
100.240) Ks ett). A 

Sm 1004 

‘those are K. 11, K. 68, 1 and K. 1, 

Vie 80-730, 25 and 601-10, 2, 

Kal 

$ Mieao axe K. 698, K. 618, K. 562, K. tO, K. A, 8-2-4, 8, K. 96, KA, R68, K. Bly K. 60 
1, 04, 8.104, 94, Ke Bl, 6, 188, KAT, KC, 68, TB, KO, SK. 128(0), K. 88, 
‘Me, 8, 0, KE, K. 614). 7, KS 08, K. BW and. 18, K. 260 and 10. 

‘hose are K. 6h K. 88, 8.104, Ko, 88, KOOL, KH, K. #0, Kl, K 6, KA Kl, 
4, I ib, Ke 62, 8, K-18, Kh, KATH, CA, K. O18, KE. KO, OO, KO, 
LB, 160 Ks tb K. 68, K. 62, K. 12%, #07-18,17, B8,TT. Besides those the text without 
‘translation is von of 8,101 and 4,8, the last being & contract tablet. 
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‘The work of Smith may be judged from different pointsot view. In many of 
the Letters, he has failed to grasp the central idea, and many of his explanations 
of particular words are unsatisfactory. A more thoroughly scientific grasp of the 
Ianguage would have led to better results. However, considering its value for 
the study of the Letter-iterature, much may be safd in its praise. ‘Tho fact that 
the texts aro very well transoribed is in itself a service of the first importance, 
‘Smith has made a great deal of material accessible to other investigators, and he 
thas undoubtedly stimulated others, who, on the basis of his results, have been 
able to reach results differing itis true, from his but moro satisfactory. 

In ZA IL, (1887) pp. 68-68, two Letters? are published by C.F. Lehmann, 
under the title Zsoei rlasse Asurbanabals, ‘These have text, transliteration, 
‘translation and notes. 

‘Theo. G, Pinches, in his Texts én the Babylonian Wedge- Writing, Pat I, has 
Published the cuneiform text of several Lettars.1° 

In tho publication by ©, Bozold of the Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets of 
the Kouyunjiky Collection of the British Museum, I, (1880), IL (1801), THT. (1894), a 
forward step is to be noted. ‘These volumes greatly facilitate systematic study 
of the texts, which is indispensable in this branch of Assyriology, A prelim 
inary service of a similar character had been rendered by his Kurzgefasster Usber- 
Dick ber die Babylonisch-Asayrische Literatur, 

In the published portion of his Assyrisches Worterbuch (1887-), Wrledrich 
Delitzsch has given extracts from many Letters. His chief work upon them, 
however, is found in Bettrdge eur Assyriclogi, I. 1 (1880), pp. 185-248, I, 2 (1800), 
Pp. 618-681 and IL.,1, pp. 19-6211 ‘These are published without the text, but 
with transliteration, translation and full notes. A large number of these texts 
hhad been previously treated by 8. A. Smith, but the results here obtained mark a 
great advance beyond those of Smith. ‘The work of Delitzsch is characterized 
by an acquaintance with the literature and hy strict adherence to grammatical 
‘and lexicographical principles. 

‘Tho sclentide and systematic study of the Assyrian Letters was for the frst 
‘time made possible to students in general through the publication of he Assyrian 
‘and Babylonian Letters belonging to the K. Collection of the British Museum, Patt I. 
(1892), Part II (1898), by Robert Francis Harper. ‘The volumes so far published, 
which are part of series, give the texts carefully transcribed, printed in type 
and arranged according to the names of the scribes. Volume I. contains 124 





+. wander42,1. 





KL 4, K. 0, 607-0, 2, 807-10, 25, 8. 
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‘and yolume IL, 99 tablets, a total of 228 Letters? Volume IIL. of this series 
‘will appear about October 1st, 1896, 

‘Pwo Letters!® have been treated by C. Jobnston in The Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, XV., 8 (Apr. 22, 1802) pp. 811-18. ‘They are transliterated and 
translated, and accompanied by afew notes. ‘There is also a note on one of them, 
K. 84, by the same author in the Johns Hopkins University Oireulars (June 1808) 
108, Another Letter, 8. 1004, is translated in JHUO (July 1804) p. 1188q. 
‘Some general statements about the epistolary literature are given by him in 
JHUO (July 1804) p. 11989. 

Several Letters are published in the cuneiform text by Hugo Winckler in 
‘Sammlung von Kellschriftezten, UI., 1 (1898) and I1.,2(184)3¢ ‘Theee contain 
‘many mistakes in copying. ‘The editor's excuse in the preface of the last part to 
the effect that he had compared his copies with the original text but once, is an 
aggravation of the offense, for it is well nigh unpardonable for a man to publish 
such texts without taking every precaution to insure their correctness, 

‘A fow other miscellaneous references may be grouped together here. J. 
‘Monant, in his Manuel de ta Langue Assyrienne (1880), has published K. 662. Part 
of K. 164 is published with transliteration, translation and notes, by HLF. ‘Talbot 
in TSBA I., 16sqq., 95289, Extracts from K. 177 are published by Lenormant 
in Besat sur wn document mathematique, p. 74. A translation of K. 662 is given by 
Delitusch in Wo lag das Paradies? 8020q. Part of K, 606 is published with 
transliteration and translation by Pinches in PSBA, V., 28, A transliteration 








\wiThote are Ke Il, K. 14 Kt, 





(KAO, K. 8, 2 KAW HB, KAN, 1 Ke 
























Md, He ts Ke iM4 He My Ke AB, Kel, 186, KM KC 1, 40, ATK 8, Ky 0, 
Mts, ATO, WA, KAN, ABH, HCA, ABT, HC 48, AK 1, KA, KAD 46, 
KA, KAO, KHON, K O08, Wh, 1.108, KE 61, K-61, K-64, K. 590, 
63, Kar, KC 8, KO, Ke 8, KT, K Al, 6, 44, 6, 
(5, HB, KC, Ke ‘i, Kor, KB, 
my, K-68, KS, 6, 8, 8, 
8, K. 00, KB, K. ‘ais K. 610, K, 68, 
8, KO, KO, i K. 04, K. 64, 
68, 08, Kt, IC ik, O88, K. O88, Ke 
0, K. 01, KK 7, KO, KO, K. 8, 
0K Gt, 10 MX i, 108, 
rs Oi, KO, 148, HK 140, K 106, Ke 20, 308 205, 3068, 
0, E-1on 100, 100, KC, 100, K: JON), 108%, K. 1087, K MOL and K HK. 118 and 
a0) EAM ad We 304, Ke JB, K 1066, K: 070, UST 10, KE, 1106, KT, Ke 108, 
$20, JEANS, 120, Ke Hy K. 188, 0, AD, 8, Ke Ke, 1B, 
S21, 300, R10, Ko 18, K. 188K 4B, K 140, K 104, K. 180, K 290, K BB, KG 494, 
ESN EAT, He AM, Ke AW, A, GAN, KE BAB, K 4, A ES, K BAU, OH, 6, KT, 
Bh, K 160, 
WK, 8 and Kh, 
Leese avo KH, X06, K, th K, 27044, K 08, K. 10, 1080, K. 18, 





1.1, e280, Ky HEH, 1D, IC. 118, 1, K MOD, 6, Ke BK 
- KW, Ke 108, K. AB, K. (88, KT Ke DAT 
8, 188, K. BDL, 
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‘and translation of K: 1619b is given by Sayce in Babylonian Literature, p. 18, 
‘and by Amiaud in Babylonian and Oriental Record, II., 1978qq. ‘The text of K. 
1620p with transliteration and translation has been published by Budge, His. 
tory of Bsarhaddon, 14589, 

‘The cuneiform text of the Letters here considered was published by Robert 
‘Francis Harper in ZA, VILL (1898) pp. 841-50. 

‘The best information obtainable places the number of Letter tablets in the 
British Museum at over one thousand, of which less than half have been pub- 
Ushed. ‘Their dificulty has often been emphasized. Undoubtedly the short notes 
containing accounts of the transportation of horses and other animals present 
the least dificulty. Military reports are deolphered with considerable ease, while 
the Letters upon astrological subjects are most difficult, In fact, they aro often 
quite unintelligible, A fow are dated, but only with the month and day, so 
that they give no help in determining the date of composition, How the date, in 
‘such cases, may be determined, however, Bezold has shown in Die Thontafele 
sammiungen des British Muscum (1888), p. 148qq. ‘The method suggested by him 
will bo increasingly successful as the decipherment progresses, 

‘There is no section of Assyrian literature which requires more patient, 
‘systematic and well directed labor for the solution of its problems. But it is not 
too much to expect that ultimately these Letter tablets, on account of their 
‘number, the variety of their contents, and the light which they throw upon the 
everyday sido of life, will contribute much material of great value for the real 
history of Assyria and Babylonia, 

‘Most of those who have written upon tho Letters have attempted to give a 
complete translation in each case, It must be confessed, however, that these 
attempts have not been particularly successful. ‘The difiulty of many of the 
Letters is such that to attempt a connected translation in our present state of 
knowledge is almost a waste of time. Ihave, therefore, in the following pages 
deemed it beat, not to give translations, but rather a complete glossary, follow- 
ing in this the example of Bezold in his Oriental Diplomacy. 

‘To my teacher, Professor Robert Francis Harper, I am greatly indebted for 
Valuable suggestions and help in my study of these texts. For the conclusions 
reached, however, I alone am responsible. 








TRANSLITERATION. 
RH 1 
oBYERSE. 
1 Acna arri bélicia 2 arducka mu Somat-bél-ugur 3 Jn duktmu ana Sarri 
béli-ia 4 ine mubbi kadija ta Yarru beili 6 ita mau Arbeilwaa ipur- 
anni 6 ma o-tea kelijeu legu 7 kid ista m Tedi-harrini sme mutir 
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‘Aan-eni ena Urowdi-na 9 ina) pa-ne-to-tu-nu TT mere ued 
10 ina kapli ™ Isid-parrini arta-kas 11 ina lu Arrapha i-ga-bat IT #m#r0 ku- 

‘i intakes 13 ana 00 Margamu i-tarlak 
cmala 15 u-ra-u Sa fiméru ina) © Dirteliti 16 
ueran a fora ku-din ina 8 Ta-geloegi 17 wie-zinruwni 18 itty lM Urau- 
Dina itesi 19 TC tO kudin ina Fapli-fu keli-ieu 20 ena keli-e adi 
au Asreakedi 21 ki uamea itickan-e-ni 22 bid tarru be-ili it-purtus 
23 ane-ku ina 0 Urgu-hiena 24 TE mero ku-din ina Sap(li] 25 artarkas, 

















REVERSE, 

Ladi 9 Darteflicti] 2... e 8 ee taiserr 
4 farra beili uda 6 kid ™ Arau-hiena 6 ina libbi 1 pi-luurte 7 ka- 
riru-urni mardi-ty 8 ita 0 Urauhina adi 90 A-rak-di ana uma 
me 10 ta-de-in farrn be-ili- 11 a foumu Si-kun 12 ke-li-iau 13 ina 8 Dirt 
atin "to 14 luterzi-ea arbirindi 16 nucti-in ina mubbi ®m0 samméré st 
16 te Sarr be-ili Skpuran-ni 17 ma-a ine mabbi 84 mardstni 18 ia ameto 
rab-SE-SA ina ™ Bebiti 19 itu-uk-ty aswal 20 utegigi me-me-ni) 
Toctu 21 w Jo nicié-me Yarra bo-ili 22 i-fap-ra ma-a fumema *he gammérd ot 
jt mara lu tu-da 24 ki-i ap-ta tuclallumeni 25 amtle pa-ri-gu-u-to 
26 ka 0 Arrapha 27 ta bit amblu nagir okalli 28 up-terathurru ina Lbbi 
































Yum-ga ucbu ume. jur Fum-ma weerbitwni 80 
webalueni-fu-nu aenuckim 960 zammérBP a bit amela 81 ia karan 
ni ®! Ureucbiena tarru be-li ina pin Sarri lia) 

BY 2, 2 : 

onvEnse, 


1 Duppa ™Gilga-na 2a-na smi nigir biti 3 lu Julma anake 4 fo 
takpur-an-ni 6 mova iar mit Akkad-a-a 6 a-di am6ly o- 
Katee Hak 8 maa aaka ulab 9 amu bél pibati in 8 U-arsi 10 amee 
bal pibsei ta kan’ mite U-keaa 11 italku-wnj dullu 12 ine abirti e-pota 
18 i-darbusub mara Sarra 14 ‘lak ina ! U-esi wiab 15 ms 
pibété Pl ub-buera 16 i-la-ku-u-ni 

BVERSE. 

Lina Me Mugagir 2 duu epuctu 8 ta tabpuran-ni 4 man ba In pisi 
5 Me tarri me-me-ni 6 it{ti}tu ina dubli 7 lu la u-be-la 8 kid bar matte 
‘ASiur (ki) 9 Pikean-ni ak-taldu-a 10 %a epuu-ni etapia 11 a anniw 
wkie 12 kiMatu, 

















RX, 8 
onvEnsE. 
Arne Sari bfeili-ia) 2 ardu-ka ™ Adurri-qua 3 lo jubmu a-na Jarri 
Derili-ia 4 3000 amelu gabgpl. HepAml 5 emia fanucte ames rab-tabré mt 6 
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Ye ™ Giectinni améu él pibati 7 ta purtu llu ana % Mugasir 8 
motu tre ME 9 e-tab-ru mera agap-putu 10........ He mela ta ™ Si 
tint 11 ine penia uu 12 ta ™Su-nea 13 amblu bél pipati, 





REVERSE, 

Lie pu-ut mito U-kaaa 2 amblu gibé rh-sa 8 uta 
Mu-ge-gir 5 e-si-me ma-a Yarra 6 ina libbi ¢ U-e-si 7 blak wdi-na 8 la 
wnam-mat, 


juma 4 ana ale 





RM, 4, 

OnVERSE, 
1 Acne arti béli-ia 2 arducka ™ Sam-hu Samay 8 lu-wful-mu 4 ana 
Garri béliia 6 ina mubbi *™%0 Yakan-maggarti 6 a ita mu da-gil-iggurd 9% 
Ti barra beili 8 ikpuran-ni 9 m 10 lo-uk-taticni 11 maa 








REVERSE, 
‘ela 2 u-te-pi 8 momeni...... 4 fltu penitunu 6 I 
6 ina mubbi....-puna 7 wmee aki ta farra 8 béli ik-bu-wni 9 amou 
Gakan-maggarti urkiia-u 10 ina pfnitu-nu 1 ak-tela 12 amemeiau 18 
ana maggarticiu 14 istartacka 











BY 2, 5 
onvERsE, 

1 A-na Gari béli-a 2 ardwke ™ A-bitdarugur 3 Iu Gul-mu ana tare 
déli-a 4 ina mubbi™ M4 Nabteres 6 amt Kel-daaa 6 ie tara berli 
yurancni 7 maa fap-li kati 8 margar-tu-tu up-pusra 9 ita mar fara bor 
ili 10 fepurancni 11 a-sa-par ma-gertudu 12 tape keti 13 ittorap-ru, 











BEVEnsE. 
Lumea Qan-ousi 8 utemmeta 4 illvka 6 mea ena fulme 6 ina 
kali al-lak 
BX, 6, 
onvERSE, 
1 Acne Barri béliia 2 arducka = Tstartumeor-ei 8 Iu Yul-mu ana farsi 
Déliia 4 M4 Neb@ u 0 Mardok 6 ane dari béliia lik-ro-bu 6 fa farru 









it pa 8 ameli otiik 9 ina 
ni ina mub-biiu 11 karma beli 
1B puridi kima .... 
+ is 





deli 
mabbi ia Zep-la  narkabt 
fkabfbi) eee. WZ mae putiedi veces 
cee TA Ha OD eee 18 Buen bisfit] 
{oui mal)... Wu Be 


-puranni 7 maa wla ina 
10 tapas 
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Lana iti... 
kan 4 Yayla 10 narkabt it. 
bel [ik-bu-w-ni) + Tan: vee 8m fo Beltaskabedin ina bi 
sesseess 9 Kitrid emote + 10 uu Kitlat ili lu-u Kiiat farri mat 
su 1 a-bu-lam-ma *00 A¥da(?)}-a-ati 12 niik-bi ata 13 la Sorrini ob 
naksuctiiuna 14 Sep-la st mu-girsi 16 ta tarri béli-ia 16 la i-ka-an-nuiu 


* 6 Xa terra 











BM 2, 7 


1 Acna Garri (bélija) 2 arducke ™ Sar cess. 8 Ju fame ane Bare 
deliiia) 4 ™ Bub-ba-ni m0" [routtr pute) 5 0 gibé nl tabé rl 
G wh ALkadi (Ki) aeseeeses Tnaega ina MO... 8 ubbesl « 
9 w gibér! AO TL maa deeeseees 12 i8tu pant... 
18 iste 












1 A-ae tare) beiia, 2 arduska 0 Nabt-ium-iddion 8 iubann arma 
Torri becilisin 4 a-dan-nit adan-nit 6 % Nab %% Marduk 6 ana terri be 
ilidia Hik-rucba 7% Bél Mu Nab M4 Norgal 8 nu-fum-mur] ta farri 9 be- 
iHifia} Wsig-gu-ra 10 Plarero}-utu fa Harri 11 [be 
ferna Sarri borili-ia) lukisin-nu 18 + Keni atte Mo veseeeem fae 














ru-u-tu 15 ana Tipi-i-ka 16 ana risi-ka 17 wna gaat dme 18 (lid-dij-nu 
1D seeseeee bitebabli 


REVERSE. 
+ bitballi 8 fitta  DjdrSarukin 4 
6 muta an-nif-u c}-putu 7 ie tifma}eli 8 
10 sis0Dl- ia Harri usia-nd-la-ab 
Ta-ag-kal 18 mi-i-nu ta tara be-ili 












sis8P) agsi-kal 9 a-na 
1 vum-ma Barry becili i 
1 itap-paran-ni 16 dmi 23 














RH, L. 
onvanse. 
{Severa ines broken nay) 
1% iarra beil 2 mae Wy-pur li... 8 lusw-bicduenia 
wev{al) 4 ina itt Barbas uptagi-... 6 leatu lea emunitu 6 ane 


tu Mutianni 7 ina libbi alisiu ittal-ka 8 leaadiu 9 abuiu iu-uwta 10 


edu-mana ina J 
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REVERSE, 
Lkam-mu-su i-gab-tu 2 ne-gu-niiu aswal-iu 3 mu-uk abucka a 








mea Ja iMikam-ma ina mub-bi-a 6 annutim........ terri béli-a 6 
Di veeereee Tu AMO ma..sesee. Bina mubbi MDI... 
{Sovornl lines broken away.) 
BM 9, 458, 
onvens 





1 Arve Yarri béliia 2 arducke ™ Tabu-sil-Btarra 8 tu-mu ana Béarra 
(ki) 4 fu-mu ana ckurrite 6 ful-mu ana Axfur 6 ful-mu one mttu Ay. 
fur (ki) 7 Ix Yobmu ana tarri bélivia 8 A¥ur 1% Bélta ana Barri Délicia 


9 likeru-bu ina mubbi # guidré>% 10 fa Serra il-pur-an-ni 
(Gover lines broken away.) 








REVERSE, 
{Severs nes broken away.) 
astecace seedan-nif 3 ...e-. wmanio 4 maadu 1 guido! 
5 lib-bu ta dare » déliia 6 lua tb 





BX 2, 459, 

1 [Arnal farri bélisfa) 2 farda}ka ™ Tabu-sil-Rftarra) 8 (Ja vulmu ane 
Torri bélifin) 4 Adur % Béltu ana tarti b(@liia) 5 likeru-bu ina mubbi 
‘wu (guitr8 94] 6 ia Karr be-ili ikpurafo-ni) 7 maa tu-pur likdardy 00.005 
8 adu love farru berili .. 












RM 2, 462, 
1 [Ama tari béli-n] 2 arducke ™Aturddry 





tena Jarri Délica 4 iStu mubbi ™ Abd-ulidi 6 amu matir pute mt Kal- 
deaa 6 ia Karra béli itpur-an-ni 7 mafa) .-...... ou 
(overal lines broken away.) 





BX 2, 468, 

1 Ame farri beciliia 2 arducke ™ Somat-emuran-ni 3 lu-u sul-mu o-ne 

farsi Déli-ia 4 jukmu a-na 8 Hal-gu 6 i Yarra be-ili itpuran-ni 6 ma-a 

59 amet. Kurraaa 7 60 amtld Ttu-aa 8 ina ¢Sebebeni 9 fup-ru 

s-lap-ra 10 mela gtbé pl fq ably rab-bi-tul 11 Sa ina lbbi 2 le 

i WBlna ceseeeee ME Ginleau seeseseee 16 Deli csseseese 16 18 
pa-r{u) 
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RH 2, 464, 

onvERsE, 

(Sovors! tines broken aves.) 

cece Qing Gani 18 O80) Gass... BM Kerem Bare 
ecm maggarttio’ gab,....-..-+. 6 fulsmu amtlo hastnfitte) 6 3a 
batti-battiven fulma. Tirsealla ina mubbi feefmu) 8 ta ™ Lu 
tou fata 9 @Abpabera ing 8 Hatips 10 karabu isebe iad I 
weputu ante gtbé via abeieai 12 iduuckn ine mubbi ™ Uppite 18 
atta bartnu $a UY Urinka 14 fe petuuni 15 Ya ene terri béli-e 16 
eke bowen 






















‘REVERSE. 

1 kisi anaku ina penitfwiy) 2 ab ueucty 3 ana mata By. 
makda ib-ta-ka 4™ MY Nebulaan-ni ama NA 6 Sa tarra ‘simi hu-wte 
6 MU-ak-sa-tar iseap-ra 7 ipgb-tu-niiu 4 M0 mirinirin 8 is-sietu 
ook ana 8 Kitrm Sarukin 10 e-ru-buwni ina 
12 Bebida Kime 

















{Goveral nos broken away.) 


NOTES. 

WHY, 1 
Onvense 1.4.—The sign mu may be read either oli or mubbi- Ttis 
usually read eli except where a phonetic complement makes this fmpossible. I 
think in tho letters that it should everywhere be read muh bi- ‘The reason is, 
that tis frequently found written mu b-bi , both by itself and before pronominal 
suffixes) It may be a question whether we have here syllablo writing, or an 
{deogram and phonetic complement. So faras I know, it is nover written with any 
‘other phonetic complement which would indleato the reading eli; nor is eli 
found written spllabically in tho letters. ka-li-ia oocurs in this letter in two 
other forms, ka-li-e, 1-20, and the fullest form, k uy 18. 6, 19, rev. 12, 
wat the end can not be a separate word, of.1. 19. A word kal d=priest is given 
by Zimmem, BB. (p-28, note 2), which is not suitable here. Delitzsch, Heb. Lang. 
p.25, gives the word kal, wase, synonym of unditu, Hebrew 993, without 














For mub-hi, by Stalf, of. K. tI, 
BAS, 1, 2p. 14; K. 1:4, LK. 10: K. 60h 
‘Dix, aay Ke 20:6, LEC. 188; K. we: rev. 
fovsd, LK. 30; K2i: 20¥. LKQ; K O87:18, LE. 
10, 48;6, 60:5, LK. 15; K. 0686, 6, DE. 1B: Ke 
i oes reve, LEW. For mub-bi-Bu, R8, ¢10, 
roy fe Ke e990, LEC 18 OT: rey. 10, LIC A, 



















1st ‘Huprarca. 


examples, In his Handwérterbuch he omits kal 4, giving only kal dtu in this 
sense, I accept Delitesch’s derivation here, giving a broad meaning, as in 
Hebrew. The general meaning, preparation for war, ox for march, is very appro- 
priate bere, For a similar meaning in Hebrew, ef. Jer. 46:19. One may take 
in-u as equivalent to iu, which might have been still further contracted to 
Kald. ‘The other forms of the word then give no diculty; ka-li-ia is the 
accusative, ka-1i-e the genitive 

1.6, It is interesting to note the separation between the wedges of the first 
‘character, It is undoubtedly to be read istu. 

1.6, ‘The character a is intended to dodouble duty. ‘The soribe meant to 
say ma-a a-ta-a. Such things are common in theletters.® 1a-Su, ‘The formis 
1444. ‘This isthe usual form in the letters, contracted from 14 isi, or 1 ist 
fof the historical inscriptions. 14 i81 uncontracted occurs rarely in the letters.« 
On the other hand, 1444 sometimes occurs in the historical inscriptions.* ‘The 
‘writing in the lettors varies much.¢ 

1.7. mutir pu-te—The meaning and various writings of this word have 
boon discussed by Delitzsch.? 

1.8. iclickan-a-ni. A peculiar writing=ilikani; of also 1. 21 below. 
Like tab-rat-a-ti, of D@, ¢28 note, Urzubina.—Delitzsch® correctly 
Adentifies this form with the more common Arzubina. Its interesting to note 
{tin this letter as the usual form, occurring here and in Js. 18, 28, and rev. 8, 81, 
while Arzuhina occurs one, in rev. 5, 

1.0, Tt soems evident that na is simply omitted by the seribe, ‘There ts 
no break in the text. Such omissions are not uncommon in the letters. 

1.9, {mOruku-din. For the reading and meaning of this word, cf. Zehn- 
pfund, BAS., I, 2, p. 605, note, where references to other passages are given. 

Ln. at must be taken as a Pros. ‘This fact shows that the par 
allel i-ta-lak, 118,18 probably to be considered a Pres. although the Pret. 
hhas the same form, 

1.14, ‘The most probable conjecture for the break would be u-da, which 
4 often found in places ike this, ef. rev. 4. But that does not suit the portion 
‘which is legible. 

1.18. ‘The break does not seem suffclently large for any more than Thave 
suppliod. D4r-Ta-li-ti=wwall of nativity, an interesting name for a clty. 























form of which ts 





“For a emllar form of. 1u-ay-bicta-w, K. 616: 7, LAK. 17, tho 





My LK, 28; 
‘LK. 12, ete. Also 
atu, B>.2, 1:5; for 18-Bu, of, also voy. 20 below. 








Tot. Bas 1.1. p. 208. 
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1. pp. 208-7. 
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1.19, ka-li-fa-u a-na ka-li-e means evidently, provision in abundance? 

1.28, bid. Ooours frequently in the letters and is practically equivalent to 
ki ,as, when, et. BAS.,L, 1. p. 205-6, 

Reverse |. 7—karirdni, Perm. from 3. This root occurs several times, 
chiefly in the letters. 8, A. Smith, PSBA., 1886-7, p. 246, gives the meaning 
repair, Delitesch BAS., I, 2p. 616, gives einreisen, niaderretssen, Neither sults 
all the passages. Here the word seems to have a passive meaning, i sitwaled. Its 
subject apparently is A rzubina. 

1.7 mar-di-tu. A good {9-formation with fem, ending from 7779, 
to tread, march, exactly like marittu, possesion, ete, Tt would then seem that 
{tshould mean either march, or way, road. I prefer the latter. 

1.9, u-ma-me, wid beasts, furnishes a Key to the thought here, 

1.10, ta-da-in. If this were tudain, it would suggest « II, 1. form 
from a root JY", or J") of: the common form uka'in, but this form would 
naturally be I. 1. ‘The root is perhaps J), naddnu, to giv. ‘The form 
asin is then for din, a form comparatively common in the letters, It can 
hardly be called an irregularity; {tis more correct to say that the letters do not 
demand that a vowel be always followed by the same vowel. For noun, 
tadanu gift, cf. BAS. I, 1, p.282. Note the very unusual division of a word 
at tho end of a line, 

LAL. fickum. I am disposed to regard this as a Perm, from Jakinu, 
‘30 a bad form, but it is not without analogy.! 

1.17. Weve here an extension of the uso of determinatives beyond that 
found in the historical inscriptions, but precisely similar to that found in the 
‘Tel ol-Amarna tablets, Other examples may be given.!2 

1.18. ot, Aturnagirpal, 2:88, 34, 

1.90. u-ta-gi-gi from NY) I.,2 might possibly be taken as a quadrilit- 
ral formed by redupllcation of the last radical, ct. DG, ¢117,2)a)- It is better, 
however, to regard it as a simple repetition of the last sign by the seribe, 














KU rev. 1h, EK, &. 
aly Ke OO: rev, & LAC 09; Karr 


"yer. 38, DK, wal 








reat, Ke Ba: 
TK. 12. 

(Of. Tho Pormansive forms given in Bexold, Orlntal Diplomacy p.XXIX, thus, gab at, 
sivin, ulmat, and similar forms. Of.also ZA. V. pp. 184l. ‘This form ts parallel to 
Hikie'as qatul to gatil, of DG, 4a and alto ZA, V. p. 0, noto%, Another unusual form 
‘Stpormansive in th letters which may bo ited fs ra-ra-bu, R8,4M:10, like gabat. Ct, 
tio, outside of the leterg, mi-bu-W, TP. 1:35 kt-bir, eto. 

“Gf (ama) antty KO, ZK. 98 in contrast with 1.11, where amolt 
Ayo amdlu ardu,K.102:6, LK. "Di A KE GO, TA. 3 
ameluy aratnt, . 6081, 18 2, 8 98 10 : 
pov. 8, Daa; KO rev. LIC 2183 QT: wo. Hy LR. 
mela pi, amblu Htindtt K-60: rov. 1 LEC 0, ‘Alitheso wes havo thelr parallels in the 
‘Tel el-Amaran tablets, of, Bezold, Ortental Diplomacy, p. XVI. 
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1,20, me-me.—ni is evidently omitted by the scribe. 

1.20, ‘The reading given for this line is confirmed by passages closely 
parallel. 

1.28, be is probably a mistake of the scribe, and is to be considered 
a erased. 

1.95) pa-ri-gu-u-te, From PD =probably judges 

1.27. nagir, undoubtedly so to be read, although it is actually the sign for 
nirn, yoke. 

1.28. up-ta-at-bu-ru, IL2 Pret. of. pabdru, with doubled t, ef. DG., 
488, note. urn is for the usual b irul# 

1. 98, ku-bu, of, K, 485, rev. 18, LK. 112 Probably this is kubba 
(aap) ov. 

11 80, a-nu-tim. The word is a very common one in the letters. 
Usually written an-nu-sim, yet several times a-nu-Bim. 

1.81. ka-an-ni, ‘Taken up both by 8. A. Smith, and Delitzsch in BAS., 
TL, 1.p.60, Smith derives it from /73)), nest. Delitrach takes it from tho 
oot (TID, making it pl. of ku, but gives no translation, Neither can be con- 
sidered lentirely correct. ‘Tho writing in this pasiage renders it improbable that: 
Yeistrom MP. I offerno derivation, bat I think the meaning is reasonably 
certain. It has @ meaning and usngo very similar to put, 1. ¢. entrance, ide, 
‘Tho way in which {t is used with names of countries, and, in this passage, of a 
city, shows this, of. Re, 2, 2:10, with Rm, 2,8: rev. 1. 














1 Of. Re. 84: row. 1, and fe. 9,11: 4, ompecally 8. 
1 Diath thia word from (aim OTu)'par-ri-pu, KO 1 LK 
‘siteny foots are found whiot have a diferent ultiate vowel In tho lottors trom that 

‘hich had beon known elacwhere. Tis ocoure chiefly in tho I 1. Proterte. Some oases ooctr 

Intho himorioal Inscriptions, and havo usually been classed ad frregulartion. Some of tho1o 

oour 9 frequently inthe same form in the letors that thoy oan not be considered simply mls- 

{akes, but sow & ourreat, although ft may be colloquial, form. Together with tis its truo, 

{hore'is moh"varition tn yowels in the fettore which may bo asoeibed simply to oarelons- 

‘Fane and innocuracy.  Bomo exaziplos of verbal forms found with an ultimate vowal In the 

focers diferent from the wal ono elsewhere aro tho following: {¥-Xa-au-u-nt, K.1: 

fore 8 LET}, prot for kun wnt; backuenu, K,lMs rev. 3 LI. 2, 1,1 Pret. oF 

Frou, ether for i2kunt, oF 18dkanu of. alto, for the Pret. Ui-ka-nuent, Alar. 2:88 

‘Wincklor writes slot"), and ni-tan, Beto, Ortot. Dipl, p. 4d; o-packi, K. 60: 

LB, Ly 3, Tne. a4 @-D' nl, K. ol: rev. 8 LK. 4,1 i Prot. or Pros. stad of 

tho usual epO4i, and epudunt or 0, 18: 0, 

Smith, Arurd, 1iyp. 88 and for the Pret. or Pres wisn, Ke 

(trey: LK. 10H, of, alo, o-pasaly  K. 68:32, ZX.1; K. 67:18 LA. 20; UK, 

108, and tp. TK.tMts rev. LA, 08. Tosteadot oud. L,1-Prat. wo have e-ra-ab, K, 

JK.1l9, Toatead of 18pur 1.1, Pret, wohave 

Ma-pacra + K, 0:21, DIES, Te ts notion. 

{bio that the examples given show a predominanco of a instead of the usual, Fora different 

‘Geallztion, tn other Plnces, in vorbal forms cf tho following: instead of {dabub, oF 

"Brea, we have frequently tdubub : ef. 1 





















































bit rov- 8 LH 27, ete. Many othor oxamples of Doth these olasses could be given, Tn con- 
‘postion with thet, of Bezold, Oren. Dipl. p. XXXVI. 
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BX 2, 2 

Onvmnse.—L 1. duppu, Very few letters begin in any but the stereotyped 
‘way, which is so familiar that it need not be mentioned. ‘This is one of the most 
‘informal, not to say brusque. ‘The beginning with duppu is found in but tew 
letters.1 Tt would seem that there was some special reason for its employment. 
‘That of Bezola? seems very probable, that it was the way In which the scribes, 
‘who arranged the letters in the royal libraries, commenced those of which the 
Doginning had been lost, or badly mutilated, A fact tending to confirm this view 
is that duppu hore is followed by the expression a-na-ka, instead of the 
almost universal third person, and in K, 1996 duppu is followed in the same 
way by a-na ka-n-si. 

1.2, amtiu nagir biti. Of. am@lunagir ekalli, K, 485: 1, LK, 119. 

1.8, a-ma-ka, Tho independent form of the pronoun is generally used, 
‘with the ordinary prepositions, including ana,? With some longer prepositions 
tho suis is used, thus with mubbi, panatu, mabri, libbi, battubatti 
ete, Tho use here of a-na-Ka is exceptional. 

1.5, Tt isa peculiarity very characteristic of the letters that the ending a. 
which is properly the Gentillc ending, has become commonly used with ordinary 
‘names of cities and countries, ‘This usage is 80 very common that examples need 
not be given, 

1.6, o-muk-ki-bu, Ai soldiers, ‘The writing o-muk-Ki, instead of 
e-mu-ki, 18 quite common. 

Lt. kar-ka-te-e, Of AV. 4908, Think tt {s certainly to be read as 
one word and is an adjective modifying omuké. Its meaning would then be 
something like strong, mighty. U-a-si cours in the same form in 1, 14 and 
fn the form U-o-si, an interesting variation, in Re 2,8: rev. 6, Both forms 
oeour elsewhere. 

1.10, Kani. ‘This passage is quoted by Delitzsch in the passage above 
cited. 

1.15, ub-bu-ru, From root “Ns, used often as a technfeal astronomical 
term; ef. Del. HIB. p, 44, Jensen, Koemolopie. It has © non-technical use, 
however, as is evident from this passage. This letter is not dealing with astron- 
omy, or astrology. Its natural meaning would be, to be behind, to delay. ‘This ts 
proterite, instead of the usual ubbir, and ilak@ni follows it in the present 
It is then to be translated, “ the prefects have delayed in going.” It may, how- 
over, have a semi-technical meaning, “ took observatio 









































1 Of K, 1008, LA, 16K. 6, LAC; K. 10, LK. 240 
2 Die Thontaféamntungen da Britah Mueeu, pW 
+ Of. DG. p. 1, 885,10). 


408. DG. 681, 
$0r. 'K. ok : 27 and probably roy. 4 DIC 108. Us 
SBA. Nov. by 186,20. K. O40 prososta an tateresting parallel withthe prosent letter on aov- 


tral other potats, 
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Ruyense—l 4. a la pi-i, Of. K. 1187: 5, LK. 217. Literally, what is 
‘not the mouth of the king my lord,=** what the king my lord has not commanded.” 
1.6, ti is probably to be supplied, as omitted by the carelessness of the 


scribe, 

1.7. Iu 1a, An emphatic negative. Not common, but ocourring several 
times in the letters, me-me-ni.........-1@ form a usual combination, 
“not at all.” Of. BAS., I), P. 217. 

1.9, ak-tal-Su-u from kal@, Of. DG, 289. 

1.1. a-ki-e, Probably equivalent to a-k 
meaning as. Of, HWB.,p. 52. 








preposition or conjunction, 





BX 2, 8 

Onyansx.—t. 4. Tho use of determinatives here is a question which admits 
of discussion, Bezold claims! in a case similar, but without the amélu, that 
446 is a determinative. ‘The uso of amélu here renders that supposition 
improbable. In RY 2,7:6 there {s more probability that the gAbé is @ deter- 
minative, 

1.8, u-tacme-Su, IL,2, from yp), the root from which attumus is 
‘tho most common form. ‘This root occurs quite frequently in the letters. ‘The 
‘meaning set out, depart, usually given to attumus, suite all the cases. A 
reoognition of this root, outalde of the form attum us permits the correction of 
‘Deliteach’s transliteration and translation in two letters, ‘Thus in K, 626:14, T 
read u-ta-mil-u-ni instead of his u-ta-rid-u-ni®, giving a much better 
‘meaning, and showing the same form which occurs in our present letter, Again 
in K. 146 :10, LK. 192, instead of Delitsch’s dificult 4am-ne mu-¥u,t Tread 
u-na-mu-Hu, making that part of the letter perfectly clear, with the following 
translation for I. 9 and 10, the twonty-eighth day they remained there, on the twenty. 
ninth day they (or 1) departed, ‘Tho form in this last caso is unamm ws, where 
usually We havo unammad, but this variation 1s sufflciently common to cause 
trouble. 8, A. Smith and Strassmaier (of. references quoted by Delitzsch) bad no 
doubt given the correct transliteration, but had failed to give the right con- 
nection of words and interpretation. 

1.9.a-ga-ap-pu-iu, Some animal, evidently an animal for riding, proba- 
bly some kind of horse. I read with p rather than on aocount of R*2, 8: rev. 1, 
where ........ gap-pa 1s preceded and followed by bit-bal-li, and is prob- 
ably the same word as this, A-xap-pu would be equally good. 

















108. Or. Dip, XVLET. (0 

dos the forms given in the glossary to thote letters, of. uena-mal-ueni K.11%0:10, 
1M, LET; and u-ta-me-li, K. 2, 4 anpublished); ef, also, BOD,,p. 10 

¥ Of. BAS 1.1, p. 2004. Horo8, A. Smith had previously read u-taclak-w-nt, Asnrian 
ators, art TH 2. 

1 OR BAS. Ty, Pe 20L5. 
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REVERSE—I.7. u-di-na, Tacoept here the meaning given by Jobns,! ae 
et, with negative, not yet. I would connect it closely with Heb. “fJ, at which 
derivation he only hints. ‘The ending is the adverbial ending. 


RE 2, 4, 

Onvanse.—I. 6, da-gil-igguré PL. Forthe form as a compound word, ef. 
Dol, BAS., 1,1, p. 219, K. 672:9, LK. 28 shows that this was a regular court 
oflcer, and that the whole word is plural. ‘That it means a diviner is self-evident. 
Our word augur, the Latin augur, and the Greek oluvSuavrec testify to the same 
custom among the Romans and Greeks, 

1.10. lu-uk-ta-ti-ni, 18 probably from the root kénu (N) © stand. 
Such a meaning is required by the context. ‘The stom is qhaxtil, for which ef. 
the similar forms given by Bezold?; of. also DG. 2 88, note, 

Revense.—I. 8, It Ss very evident thatthe slgas which I have lett untrans- 
Iterated in Ia. 8 and 6 and the whole of 1.6, have been erased. ‘The meaning {8 
complete without them. 

1.5. lw i-ti-i, As already'noted, this form written separately, is compar- 
atively raro in the letters, 

1.9 ur-ki-ia-u, Of. Del, HWB., p. 248, 

1.12, am-me-ia-u, Probably equals ammd this, the not very com- 
‘mon mase. singular of the word frequently occurring in the letters as ammAti 
in the fem. plur, and am mite in the mase, pl. This word is much more com- 
‘mon than generally supposed. It occurs several times in the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets? It is very common in the Assyrian letters. I am inclined to favor the 
view of Bezold that it is simply another form of anni, » being changed tom. 

















Re 2 5, 

OsvERSE—I8, ug-gu-ru. A good imperative form. It, however, looks 
Like a plural where a singular {s needed. It may possibly be a plural, being a 
‘command addressed to the present scribe and those associated with him. It may 
‘be an instance of the overhanging vowels which are used in the Letters, in 
accordance with laws not yet fully determined, 

1.9. mar. Probably an ideogram the reading of which is uncertain. ‘The 
‘meaning, however, from this and other passages, is reasonably certain, viz, 
time, with ist, from the time that. 


1 Of. PSBA, Nov. 6 168, 2880, 
9 Of. Or. Dipl p. XXVHL, 038. 
fOr. Dipl p. XX and 7, 
cf. maso. pl 

dre, LCT K. 

‘1, and otbor examples 
"Por passages in which tho same expression occurs of. #58: rev’30, LK I and K.002:16, 

LE.a. 
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‘Reverse-—1.2. an-nu-ri, An interesting form. From its use, it cer- 
‘tainly has the same meaning as annuSim. This is shown by the way in which 
it stands here, preceded by um, and by the context in other pasiages in which 
St ovcurs.! ‘Two possibilities present themselves. ‘This may be an independent 
‘word, possibly related, having the same meaning as annu¥im; or it may be 
that we are to give ri anew value Sim, 

1s, 5-8, ‘Tho expression used in these two lines seems to be stereotyped; ef, 
‘very similar expressions elsewhere? 


Rm 2, 6, 

Revense—l. 2 Nu-ka-al is found elsewhere. Of. nu-ka-la, K. 
1089 : 11, 12, which is probably from the root kal (/95) = todelay. ‘This may 
bo & different root, 

1.10, ‘The meaning eier........or bas usually been given to Ife... 1d. 
Ot. DG. 2 62 and Del., rok, p. 188, It may be questioned, however, whether the 
meaning both ‘and is not more suitable here, Ot, also other places where 
itis found.® A new usage is the expression used in the letters jumma........ 
Summa, meaning whether, Or. 

1.14. mu-gir-ri, This word is not given in Del. HWB. A synonym of 
narkabtu, as is shown here by the determinative igu and by the context. 


From 79}, a chariot, as boing that which rans, ‘The form is perhaps jai 
‘but more probably (hadLe with transition of a to ¢, 

















Be 2 7 
1.7. Naga, occurs in another form in Re, 2,11, and Re. 2, 404, where it 


will be discussed. 





Bm 2,8 

Onvens.—l.4. a-dan-ni8, Entioly untenable are the derivations of 
‘Delitzsch from IN.}*; of Zimmern, from 77X15, and of Jensen from "jX.)?, with 
the meaning, appointed time, ko Hob. “23. All these make it an adverbial 
formation from @ noun adannu, It is probably from ana dannil, as given 
by Harpert. 


NOt, K. 8:11, LE 2; KAD, LE $M; KL, AT, LIC. 
whore weave an) 
Dipl, pp. x1 and 7. 

Pot ana ful: tne 
mubbi tar mtu Aisa: 1 . ci} acne Bul-me tn 
mub-blTu-me (t-ta-lacak, K-I8l:70v. 218% LI. 

"Of, K. 1:4, LAE. 185; 18:6, LK. 2 

HOWE. p28. 

BAB. p.18 note. He compares Heb. jf and [Hf p. 107 

+ ormolops,p. A803. 

1 Haxmnarod, X.1 and, p. 107 


Cf, also. 110: 
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1.8. ‘Tho restoration of this and the following lines is taken from similar 
phrases which oceur elsewhere. 

1s, 10-12, ‘This restoration is given chiefly from a combination of two pas- 
sages? 

Reverse. 8, For the reading, of. K, 682: 6, LK. 167, where the name is, 
also without determinative, The portion of Dar preserved has the form of 
narkabta. 

1.8, For all this passage from Oby. 19 through to the end, of. K, 1118 and 
K, 1229, LK. 71, by the same scribe, which presents many parallels, ‘The read- 
ing of Kurbl- as sisé here and in Is. 10 and 12, while not very frequent, is 
well authentfcated.* 

1.8, ag-si-kal, For theoot, cf. Johns, PSBA., Nov. 5, 1895, p. 284. 

1.10, u-fa-ad-la-ab, Del, HWB., p. 217-8 gives two roots, 97, 
neither of which is suitable here, ‘The context, especially ana mini, indicates 
‘the meaning, reckoned, 

1.10. Ia-as-kal, Undoubtedly the same as as-si-kal inl. 8. ‘This 
may be a caso of unusual syncope. It is, however, more in harmony with the 
‘usual custom of the letters to consider the sign si as omitted by the carelessness 
of the scribe. 





RX, 11, 
u-ni-ju. ‘This root has been discussed both by 
8. A. Smith and by Delitzsch.4 Smith compares both Hebrew NY} and FT), 
and thinks that this root combines both their meanings hinflchen and streiten, 
Passages in which it is found in the letters he translates are K, 850: 6, 10; 
K, 625: 255 , 682: 8. 

‘Delitzsch gives as the root FI}. He, however, thinks it combines the mean- 
ings herbeieilen and entelen, entfichen. In addition to the passages given by 
Smith, he quotes only K. 186: 4. Many other examples of its occurrence may be 
givens A careful comparison of all these makes it probable that the root is 
NOY). Its moaning is similar to NYY, but in some passages like tho prosent is 
evidently the transitive, bring out. ‘The hapa legomenon N'Y), Jer. 48: 1s to be 
taken from the same root in Hebrew, ifthe text of the passage is correct, Johns 





+ For nummus ofthe ml phrase tn K. 002: rev. LECT. 
Of. K. 0270-1, LK- 115 and K. 00:10, LEU. 

* Of, K.IMB:7 04a, and note of Del, BAS. TI. 1y pp. 5-8. 
‘for 6 A. Smith, of, Dis Kedshriftterte Aturbanipal, part IL, p.68, For Delitesch, BAS., 
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bas given the meaning bring, PSB.., Nov. 5, 1895, 225, 288, 288 0q. but without 
comment. 

eis to bo notioed that Ni¥3 in every case elted is found in the I. 1 perm. 
with the meaning of the pret. “This is one illustration of the fact which has 
already been noticed,! of the more frequent and varied use of the permansiye in 
the letters than in other inscriptions. Other permansives in connection with 
proterites occur in the letters 


RX 2, 458, 
‘Letters of the same scribe are found in LK, 87-99, Ot. also BAS,,Il.,1, p. 
82eqq. ‘They show marked similarities. A¥ur and Béltu are tho gods 
{invoked in all. ‘This letter down to the middle of line 9 is exactly duplicated 
in K, 656:1-8, DK. 92, and with but slight variation in K. 5486:1-4, LK, 00, K, 
£56 also presents a marked resemblance in subject matter to the present one, 
1.4. For the correctness of the reading ekurrite, ef. the interesting 
wilting e-kur-ra-a-to, K, 1062:7, LK. 21 





RH, 459, 

‘The general subject of this letter is evidently similar to the preceding. 1. 7 

dears a marked resemblance to R* 2, 11:2 and suggests the possibility that they 
may have the samo author, 


RX 2, 462, 

1.2, For another letter by a scribe with the samo namo, ct. K. 625. 

1.8, ‘This isan unusual use of {8tu, where we usually have ina. Itis, 
however, simply loose use of the deogram for ixtu for other prepositions, 
such as wo have elsewhere, most frequently in Afurnasirpal« ‘The namo of 
this man is interesting, A father he did not know, is apparently the meaning. 


BH, 468, 

1.9. Sup-ru, Evidently imperative, Apparently singular, since the letter 

{is from one man, and in the next word he makes answer in tho sing. The u at 
‘the end may be a supemumerary vowel, as in cases previously mentioned. 


BX 2, 464, 
Osvansx.—I. 5, ‘That a plural sign is to be read in the break is rendered 
probable by the context, especially bat-te-bat-te-e-a round about me, ‘This 





32a V- 180, pp. 1821, 
of. Ke 108: EC 118, 

Of BAS. 11,1, p. 66, 60. 

‘Gol. 8:12 tor 1ttH), Col 8:30(for ina). 
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‘word might possibly be read k épAni, as Delitzsch has done;! but the reading I 
hhave given is the standard ono. Its ocourrence in the letters is certain? 

1.6, A supernumerary vowel between a word, especially preposition and 
ssuflx, a8 hero, is common in the letters. Its significance fs doubtful. It may 
‘mark a change of tone to that syllable, 

1.7, 4-sa-al-1u is probably plural, the subject being bazanate. Bul- 
mu isAld= they ask peace, i e, send greeting. 

1.10, Ka-ra-bu. I think there is no doubt that this is to be considered 
perm., a8 previously remarked. i-sa-be is probably pres, from FIND , to rebel 
rel 

1.1, u-pu-Su. Probably aI. 1. pret., first person, ‘The v fore is not sur- 
prising in the letters. ‘Tho same form is found elsewhere A general meaning, 
attended to the mater, may be given here. 

114, pastu-u-ni, Evidently from XM, perm. Ita reterenoe may be 
either to the man Uppiti or the city Uriaku 

1.18, i-ka-bu-u-ni, ‘Thisis evidently a pres., but {t seoms to have the 
oreo of the pret., because in expressions sltnilar to this the pret. is the form 
regularly used. 

REVERSE—I. 4. Tam inclined to read % Nab@-emur-an-ni, the sign 
SI being omitted by the seribe, or LAL itself having the deographic value 
améru; ef. the names, Samaj-emur-an-ni, and Bél-emur-an-ni. 














GLOSSARY. 


1, and, 1: rev. 1; 2: rev. 11; 6: 45 7: 95 1: rev. 7. 
abaru C13N0, to cron, 1.2, e-tab-ru, 3: 
di (Nd, as far an, antil, adi 1: 20) rev, 1,85 2:6, du, ei 489: 8 
edu (TNs), one, eduminu, alone(?), e-du-ma-nu, 11:10, 
u-di-ma (HNO, a8 yet, 8: rev. 7 

abu (MAN), brother, abi-du, 11:9 abi-ka, UL: rev.3. 

Abi, together, a-bi-in-Hi, 1: rev. 14; a-bavia-Bi, 464; 11 
a-bu-lam-ma, on that side, 6: rev. 11. 

baru CNN), tobe behind, TL 1. ub-bu-ru, 2: 15, 

Aka, where? a-a-kas 2: 8 

















Taf, LK. 8, BAS Th. 
of. the writing ba-za-nu, in Kf 
+ oF ty. 614: 8, DEC 18; 
04:28, 9, L108; Ke AB: row. W, LEC 1 1, 
Out audi, ef! a-bi-tore, K.f000:M, L448, aod many other cates. also Bezold Ortentat 
Diplomacy, p. XXII. 

‘Of, Aitrnayirpa, Col. 8: 126; 
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194 Hepraica. 
2: rev. IL, 





kt (N), a4, Tike, a-ki, 

ekallu, palace, ekalli 

ekurru, temple, ekurrites> (B-KUR9) 458: 4, 

ilu (ON), God, ilu, doterm. 6:49; 8:64, 79; 458:8%; 49:4, ili, 6: 
rev. 10. 

‘alu, city. alu, detorm, 1: 6,8,11, 12, 15, 16,18, 20, 23, rev. B, 8,9, 13, 26, 
BL; 2: 9,14, rev. 1; 8M, rev. 6; 7: 75 1:6 ; 458: 6; 469: 4,8; 404: 8,9, 18, 
rev. 9, alivtu, 11: 7. 

A1 (OW), perhaps. u-la, 6:7. 

a-li-e, where? IL: rev. 3 

eld (ONO, to be high. TIL. 2, u-se-li, 1: rev, 29, 

al&ku (VN), to go, 1.1, Proti-li-kan--ni,1: 8,21 i-lik-an-ni, 
2: rov.9 fl-li-kam-ma, 11: rev.4. al-lik-an-ni, 464: rov.2, 11. 
Pres. i-lak, 2: 7,14 i-la-ku-u-ni, 2:15. il-lak, 8: rev. il-la-ka, 
5: rev.d al-lak, 6: rov.6, 1.2, i-ta-lok, 1: 18 i-tal-ku-w-ni, 2:11, 
itetal-ku, 11: 7% 

ellu (99Ns) Bright, 8: 7. 

umf, mow, wema-a, 1: 21; 4: rev. 75 8: rev. 1 

amélu (SDN), aficer, determ, 1: 7, rev. 15, 17, 18, 22, 25, 27, 308; 2: 2, 6, 
9, 10, 155 8: 4, 68, 6, 18, rov. 2; 4: 5, 6, 12, rov. 9; 8: 6; G: 14, rev. 9,11; 11: 
ov. 7} 462: 5; 468: 6,7, 108; 464: 6, 11, 18, rov. 4, 7; a-merli, 6: 8, 






































am-merin-u, this, 4: rev. 12, 
umamu (DDN), beast, u-ma-me, 1: rev, 9 
umminn, people, u-ma-ni-e, 498: rev. 8. 





eméku (PBN); € be deep. omAku, warriors, 00s o-muk-ki-ta 
2:6, 

amérn (WN), tose, L1, e-mu-ru-Bu, 1: 5, 

iméru (DNs) animal, detorm. 1: 9, 11,16, 19, 24; 3: 9. 

ina, in, ima, 1: 4,10, 11, 12, 19, 28, 24, rov. 6, 13, 16, 17, 18, 28, 31; 2: 
12,14, rev. 1,6; 8: 11, rev. 6; 4: 6,9, rev. 10; 8: 4, rev. 6; 6: 7 9 10; 7: 75 
Ui: 4,7, 10,r0v. 4,8; 408: 9; 459: 65-483: 8; 464: 2, 7,9, 12, rev. 1,8, 10, 
i-[na], 1:9, 

ana, fo, a-na, 1: 1,8,8, 13,20, rev. 9; 2 18,75 4: 1,4, rev 135 
6: 1,8, rov.5; 6: 1, 8, 5, rev. 1, 3; 7: 1,3; 8: 1, 3,6, 15,16, 17, rev. 9; 11: 6; 
458 : 1,8, 4,5, 6,7, 8; 459: (1), 8,4; 462: [1),8; 468: 1, 8,4; 464: 4, 15, rev. 8, 
9,18. a-narke, 2:3, 

an-ni-n, (hig, 2: rev. 11; 6: rev.7; 8: rev.4. an-ni-[u), 8: rev. 6. 

anfku (WN), Zo acmacku, 1: 28; 404; reve 1,9, 

an-nucri, just now, B: rev. 2 

anniiim, just now, a-nu-Sim, 1, rev. 30; an-nu-Sim, 1: rev. 5, 
Bu (S), with him, 464: rov. 8 
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epébu (WDN) todo,make, L.1. e-pu-Bu, 2: 12 rev. 2 e-purdurni, . 
2: rev. 10, [e]-pu-Bu, 8: rev.6, u-pu-Su, 464: 11, L. 2 e-tap-ta, 2: 
rev. 10, 

gu (PRO, tree. ipu, doterm. 1: rev. 6; 6: 9, rev. 4, 14; 458: 9, rev. 4; 
459: 
‘agappu, probably some kind of horse. 18°" q-gap-pu-tu, 3: 95 [el 
sap-pa, 8: rev. 1 

erébu (SIN), fo enter, 1. e-ru-bu-u-ni, 464; rev. 10, 12 e-tar- 
bu-u-ni, 8: rev. 5, 

ardu, servant, arduka, 1:2; 8:2: 4:25 
462: 2; 468 

urd (FPN), Hall, ueru-w, 1: 15,16, 

abirti (bit ali), sanctuary, 2: 1%, 

itu, from. iktu, 1: 6, % 18, rey. 8; 4: 6,12, rev. 4: 6: 9; 6: ror. 3} 
Te 12; 462: 4, 

Sti (NW), with, it-[ti)-Buy 

ath QIAN), now, a-ta-a, 1: 6; 6: rev. 12, 

et8ku (DANY, to march To 1, e-tivik, 618 T. 2 ivta-taska, 4: 
rev. 

ietu-uketu, 1: rev. 19, 




















bitu (MD), howe, btt, 1: rev. 27, 30. 

délu (DN), lord. be-ili (my lord, nom). 1: 4, 14, 22, rev. 4, 10, 16, 21, 
81; 4:7; 5: 6,9; 8: rev. 1,13; 11; 1; 499: 6,8; 468: 6. bb1i (my lord, 
nom.) 4: rev. 8; 462: 6 be-li (my lord, nom.) 6: 6,11, rev. 6. béli-ia (my 
lord, gon.) 1: 1,8, rev. BL; 4: 1,45 6: 1,8,6, rev. 15; 458: 1,78, rev. 5 5 489 
1, 8, (4); 468: 8 béli-a (gon) 6: 1, 85 Lz rov, 5; 462: (1), 85 464: 15, 
do-ili-ia Gon.) 8; (1,8; 8: 1,8,6,9,(11),(12); 468: 1. be-ili-a, 1: rev, 
10 and 1, *m91N 61 pibati, prefect, 2: 910; 8: 6, 13. smelu De) 
pibaeere, 2: 15, 

Di-rit, among, between, 6: 7, 15. 

bid, as, when, bid, 1: 22 

Dithallu, riding horse, bit-bal-li, 8: 19, rev. 2. 

Datete-bat-te-o-a, round about me, 464: 6. 




















gardru (77), torun, 194 mu-gir-ri, chariot, 6: rev. 14, 
guddru (WW), beam, (igu) gusdré P, 458: 9, rev. 4; 469: (5). 








dababu (QD) 0 speak, 1.1, Pros.i-da-bu-ub, 2: 18; id-d 
710. 
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Abgil-igg dri, bird inspector, augur. 8m01U da-gil-iggdré >, 4: 6, 
2 

daku (PD), Wh. Li i-du-u-ku, 464: 12. 

dalabu (397), to reckon(?) TIL 1.u-Ba-ad-la-ab, 8: rev. 10, 

dul-lu, business, 2: 1,rev.2 dul-li, 2: rev. 6 

a-dan-nid (IIT) very much, 8: 4, 458: rev. 2 

duppu, tablet. duppu, 2:1. 


abalu (931), t@ bring, I. 1. Pros 
u-ba-la, 2: rev. 7. L 1, Pret. lu-u-bi 
e-bi-la, 464: rev, 12, 

add (FPN), appoint, Ll. u-da, 1; rev.4, tu-da, 1: rev, 23, 

ag (NM), to go out, I. 1. tu-su-u-ni, 6:10, 12 i-tu-gi, 1: 18. 
IL 2. u-t igi, 1: rev. 20; a 8:17 

abhbu (QU, to duel, I. 1 Pros, u-bab, 2: 8, U4 

urkiu py. later, ur-ki 


u-bal-u-ni-du-nu, 1; rev, 80, 
Ju-ni-du, 1:8, TID, 1. Impy 














samméru, singer, ©9010 gammérd9 1: rev. 15, 22, 80, 
bru (NW) seed, family, ai-ri-ka, 8: 16, 

Darhnu, mayor of city, #04 hardnu (b6l ali), 464: 6, 13. 
baldku (POM), to fee 1.2 ib-tal-ka, 464: roy. & 








fému (DN), tidings, fo-mu, 1: rev. 11, to-fe-mul, 464: 7. 

thbu (BY), fo be good. I.1, Perm. tb, 498: rev. 6. 

inti, Z ia-bi, 464: 10, 

imu (OY), day. ame (UD-ME) 8:17, dmu (UD-MU) 8: rov. 4; 
464: rev.8. Ami (UD),8: rev. 15; 464: 2. 

iba (MM, 0 be, Te. i-u-u-mi, 4: 18, i-ti-i, 4: rev. 5; contracted 
with 18 to 1880; la-¥u, 1:6, rev. 20; la-a-¥u, 11:5; la-a-al-#u, 11: 8, 











fmoru ku-din, mule, 1: 9,11, 16,19, 24 
Kanu (ND), be firm. IL 1 lu-ki-in-mu, 8:12 IL 2 lu-uk-ta- 
tieni, 4: 10, ki-e-mi, firm, 8: 13. 
Ki (QD), tohen. Ki-i, 1: 7, 21, rev. 5, 24; 
ki, determ, 2: rev.8; 7: 6; 488: 3,6. 
Kala (9D), todelay, retrain, imprison. 1.2, ak-ta-la, 4: rev. 11; ak- 
tal-Bu-u, 2: rer, 9. 
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kflu (N:93), prison, restraint. kil-la-Su, 2: rev. 12. 
Kalin, impedimenta, ke-li-ia, 1: 4. ka-li-i 
karl 





+ 1:6, 19, rev. 12, 











Kamitu (D3), captivity, kam-mu-su, 11; rev. 1. 
kanibu (W239), tosubmit, 1,1. Pres. i-ka-an-nu-Bu, 6: rev. 16. 
Kardbu (27), to bles, ik-ru-bu, 6: 6; 8: 6; 458: 9; 459; 5. 
kar-ka-te-e, mighty (2) 2:7. 

Kardru (V9), (be situated. I,1.Perm, ka-ri-ru-u-ni, 1: rev 7, 
Kivbatu (WUD), totality, kibbat, 6: rev, 10%, 











1A QED), not. 1a, 1: nov. 21; 2: rev. 4,7; 8: rev. 85 4: rev. 5; 6: rev. 13, 
16; 11: rov. 45 463: 12,13, In-a, 11: 5; 450: 8 

Libbu (339), heart midst, lib-bu, 498: rev. 5, libbi, 1: rev.6, 28; 3: 
rev. 6; 11:7; 463: 11; 464; rev.8 lib-bi, 11: 10, 

14 (99), surely, Iu 1: 8, rev, 28; 2: 8 rev. 75 818; 6: B; 6: 8; 7: 8; 
85 498: 7; 400: 8. Tu-u, 4: 8; MBB: rev. 6; 462: 8; 468: 3, Tueteeseees 
Tu-u, Both... .and, 6: rev. 10, 

Mpu, descendant, i-pi-i-ka, 8: 15, 














mA, saying. ma-a, 1: 6, rev, 17,22, 23; 2: 5,8, 13,15, rev. 4; 8: rev. 
4: 9,11; 8: % xov. 65 6: 75125 7: 11; ML: 2 rev. 45 400: 7; 462: 7; 468: 6, 
midu CIN) muck, ma-a-du, 488: rev, 4 
miru (Ww), child, son, 4meM mard Peni, Tr rev, 17, amet 
maranise-¥a, 464: rev. 7. 
ntru ME, 8: 8. 
miu (WD), night. mu-bu, 8: rev. 6. 
mub bi, above, upon, with reference to, mubbi, 1: 4,rev. 15, 17; 4: 8; 
UL: voy. 8; 458: 95 450: 5; 462: 45 464: 7,12, rev, 10. mub- 
10, mub-bi-a, 1: rev. 4 
mala, as many at ma-la, 1: 145 
breaks.) 
mand (72), fo number, mi-i-mi, number, 8: rev. 9. 
minu (with $a), according as, me-i-nu($a), 4: 11; mi-i-nu(sa), 
8: rov.13. memeni, atall. me + rev. 3 
maga (YD ?), to be wide, suficient, III. 1. Porm, Sum-ga, 1: rev. 28 
MAR, time? 5:9. 
métu, land. m&tu, determ, 1: 13, rev, 18; 2: 5, 10, rev. 8; 8: rev. 1; 
7:6; 11: 4; 498: 6; 462: 6; 464: rev. 3, mat-su, 6: rev, 10, 

















+10, (Both doubtful because of 
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niru (Ns) river. ndru, determ 3: 8 
amelu NA. 464: rev. 4. 
tu nagir ekalli, overseer of the palaces 1: 
overacer of the house, 2 : 2. 

naddnu (MD) to giv. LL. (lild-din, 4: 15. [lid-di)-nu, 8: 18; 
ta-darin, gift(?) 1: rev. 10. 

naztau (ft), to stand, U1, u-ba-si-su-u-ni, 1: 1% lu-a-si-zu, 
1: rev. 

nuk, saying, nu-wk, 1: rev. 3 

nukaral, 6: rev. 2 

nakéru (19), tobe hostile, T.1. par nak-ru-ti-bu-nu, 6; rev. 18, 

namisu (QD), to eet out, depart, IL 1. u-nam-mas, 8: rev. 8, IL2 
u-ta-mo-tu, 8: 8; u-tam-me-Ba, 6: rev. 3; u-ta-mi-su-ma, 8: rev.3. 

naga (N'Y), #0 bring out, I. 1. Perm, na-ga, 7:7; na-gu-ni-du, 
1: rev. 2} na-gu-u-ni, 464: rev, 13, 

nagaru (M3), to save, I. 1. Pros. i-na-gur, 1: rev, 29, 1 1. Pret, 
Licig-gu-ru, 8:9, L1.Impy. ug-pu-ru, 6: 8 1.2, Pret it-ta-ag-ru, 6: 
1B, maggartu, watch, maggarti-Su, 4: rey, 18 ma-gar-tu-Bu, 5: 8, 
UL, maggarativt, 464: 4, 

nucticin, 1: rev. 15. 





v.27, amblu nagir biti, 























aba (IMD) to rebel. 11. i 
bru CAD), fo turn, 1.2, Lu 
sind, horse, sisdPh 8: rev. 8, 10,12. 


ba, 464: 10, 
a-bi-ri, 4: 1d 








pa (1D), mouth, piri, 2: rev. 

tou pi-lu-wr-te, 1: rev. 6, 

phnu (79D), Before, pin 1: rev. 81; 4: 12 pani-ka, 4:9, pa-ni-su, 
8:11. parni-Bu-nu, 4: rev.4, pani-tu-nu, 4: rev.10, pandtu, before, 
pa-na-tustu-nu, 1:9, pacni-tu, 464: rev. 1 

purri-di, 6: 7, 12,18, rev. 

parigu (XD), Judge smelu p u-u-te, 1: rev. 25, 

pu-tu, side, entrance, 8:7. pu-ut, 8: rev. 1. 

pata (NsMB), to open. I. 1. ap-ta, 1: rev. 24; Perm, pa-tu-w-ni; 
404: 14. 

pabaru CID) to collec. IL2 up-ta-at-bu-ru, 1: rev, 28, 

















sabu (MDM), soldier, amelu gabart, 8: 4; 7: 5,9; 463: 10; 464: 
UL, Amélu gabSrh-au, 3: rev.2 
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abatu (MDY), seize, take, I. 1, i-ga-bat, 1: 11; i-gab-tu, 1: 1; 





ig-pab-tu-ni-Su, 464: rov. 7, IL 1. tu-ga-bit, 1: rev. 28; u-ga-bit- 
u-ni, 1: rev. 29, 
Kiba (Nop), to speak, command. 1.1. Prot. ik-burueni, 4: rev. 8; ni- 





ik-bi, 6: rev 12 L1. Prom i-kab-(bil 6: 11; i-kab-bi, 8: rer 11; 
arka-bu-u-mi, 464: 16, ku-bu, ory, 1: rev. 28. 

atu, hand, ka-ti, 5: 7,12 

Kanu (probably), side, border. karan-ni, 1: rev. 81. ka-ni, 2: 10, 

Kardbu (37p),t0 denear, L1. Perm. ka-ra-buy 464: 10. 

kitridy rp), mighty one, 6: rev. 9. 











ameiu rab-bi-LUL, music director, 463: 10. 

amélu rab-SE-SA, chief of the sacrificial festivity, 1: rev, 18, 

amélu rab-sabré%, chief of the magicians, 3: 5. 

marditu G7TY, rod, mar-di-tu, 1: rev. 7. 

narkabtu (39%), chariot, ‘84 narkabt-c, 6:9 1°" narkabti, 6: 
rev 4 

rakfsu (D7) todind. 1.2 ar-ta-kas, 1: 10,25, ir-ta-kas, 1: 12 

4a, which ; bas also the force and meaning of. a, which, 1: 4, rev. 16; 
4, rev. 3, 2; 4: 6,7; 5: 6; 6: 6,9, 14, rev. 6; 8: rev. 7; 11: 1; 458: 
10; 6; 403: 5,11; 464: 6,11, 14, 16, rev. 9. a, of, 1: 15,16, 
rev. 18, 26, 27, 30, 81; 2: 9, 10, rev. 5: 
10, rev. 10; 458: rev. 5; 463: 10; 464: 2,8, 18, rev. 5. 
he, Bu-u, 8: 11; 6: 16, rev. 2 

Ba'Gla ON), foask, 1.2 0- 
a-sa-[al], 11: 3. ‘al-’u, 11: rev, 2. 
Badddu (WW), todraw, 1.1. lit-da-du, ‘s a 
BakAlu (99W), to care for, 1.2% as-si-kal, 8: rov.8. la-as 
12. 

Bépu, foot, bpm, 3: 4. 
Sakinu (DY), to establish, I. 1. Porm. Bi-kun, 1: rey. 11. «m6 
Kakan-maggarti, commander of the watch, 4: 5, rev. 9. 

Yalamu (DOW), to complete, IL1. tu-Bal-lum-ni, 1: rev.24. tulmu, 
peace, Sul-mu, 1:3; 2:3; 8:3; 3 5: 8; 6: 3; 8: 8; 468: 8, 
4,5,6,7; 469: 8; 462: 3; 463: 3,4; 464: 5,6, ¥ul-me, 5: rev. 5. 

Kum-ku-un(?), your name, 464: rev. 11. 

Fema (NuDW), to hear, I. 1. Pret. ni-id-me, 1: rev. 21. 1 2 Pret. 
‘me, 3: rev. 5. i-me, 464: rev. 5. 

Jumma, if. Sum-ma, 1: rev. 22,29; 8: rev. IL. 
ts 
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mola tq-nu-te, second officer, 3: 5. 

Batty (IW), year, Sandtir!- (MU-AN-NA?!-) 8: 11. 

Bapdlu (9DW), to be low. Saplu, under, Sapli(KI-TA), 1: 10, 12, 
%M, ‘apli-’u (KI-TA), 1: 19. Sap-li, 5: 7. Sap-la, 5: 12; 6: 9, rev, 
4. 

Gaparu (WD), to send. LI, is-pur-an-ni, 1: 5, rev, 16; 4: 8; 5: 6, 
10; 6; 458: 10; 459: 6; 462: 6; 463: 5, ta’-pur-an-ni, 2: 4, rev. 
& it-pur-Su-u-ni, 1: 22. Bap-ra, 1: rev. 22, a-Sap-ra, 463: 9; 
i-Hap-par-an-ni, 8: rev, 14; lis-pa-r(uJ, 463; rev. 2 Impy. §u-pur, 
‘11; 2; 459: 7, Sup-ru, 463: 9 1.2, ap-ru, 464: r¢ + 
5: 11; a-sa-ap-ra, 464: rev. 11, 

Barra (VW), king. Sarru, 1: 4, 14, 22, rev, 4, 10, 16,21, 81; 2: 18; 8: 
rev. 5; 4:7, rev. 7; 5: 6: 6, 11, rev. 6; 8: rev. 11, 18; 11 
Bar, 2: 5.rov.8, Barri, 1: 1,8, rev. 81; 2: rev. 5; 
+1, 8,5, rev. 10, 15; 7: 1,8; 8: 1, 3, 6, 8, 10, rev. 
10; 1 75; 458: 1, 7, 8 rev. 5; 409: 1, 8, 4; 462: (1), 8; 463: 1, 3; 
464: 15, roy, 6. Sarrni M, 6: rev. 13, bar-ru-u-tu, royalty, 8: 14. 

Furuta, that, the aforeraid, 11: 9; 484: 8, roy. 2,5, 


toda (NIM) enomy. tobsr*, 7: 5, 
mutir puti, body guard, *™6lu mutir pu- 
ticfmal-a-1i (9190), yesterday, 8: rov. 7. 



































yA: Ty 7: 4; $62: 6, 


‘The following numerals ooour in thone lottors, writton in each oxso without 
any phonotio complement, 

2.1: 9,11, 19,24 4. 404: rev. 7, 18 (lean). 464: 2 28. 8: ror. 15, 60. 
463: 6,7, 8000. 8: 4, 


PROPER NAMES, 
tar, 464: rev. 6. 





™A-bit-Sar-ugur, 
105 


mitu U-ka-a-a, 
mitu Akkad 
mtu Akad (ki), 
™ Up-pi-te, 464: 12. 

alu A-ra-ak-di, 1: 20, rer. 9, 
mal Arba-ily 
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se Ur-iacku, 464: 18. 

sla Arrapba, 1: 11, rev. 26, 

Mu Ur-au-bi-na, 1: 8, 18, 23, rev.8, 31. 
stu Ar-au-bicma, 1: rev. 5. 

amolu A¥-da-a-a-ti, 6: rev. IL 

m [sdi-barréni, 1: 7, 10, 
 Ad-pa-ba-ra, 464: 9, 
B-barra(ki), 458: 8 
Altur, 458: 8; 459: 4, 
matu Assur(ki), 25 re 
ai Asdur (LIB ALT), 48: 5. 
™ Atur-Dar-parni-[a], 462: 2 
™ Abur-ri-gu-a, 3: 2 




















sy BOl, 8:7. 
flu Béltu, 458: 8; 459: 

mu Béltu-kab-din(?), 6: rov.8 
matu Ba-bi-ti, 1: rev. 18, 
™Bab-barni, 74. 
matu Bar-bal-ga, 1: 4, 












™Gil-yarna, @: 1. 
alu Dar-ta-li-ti, 1: 18, 
alu Dar-tathng ee 
(lu) Dar-Sar-ukin, 


alu Fral-gu, 4634, 
stu Ha-ri-pa, 464: 9 


mTabu-gil-Eiarra, 458: 2; 459: 2. 









mtu Kal-d 462: 5. 
amoiu Kal-da-a-a, 5:6. 
#10 Kar-mSar-uktn, 464: 3, rev. 9. 












™Lu-tu-u, 464 
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atre ME, 3:8 
matu M, mu, 1: 13, 
alu Mu-gacgir, 2: rev.1; 8: 7% 
ilu Marduk, 6:4; 8: 5. 








alu Mu-ti-an-ni, 1 


fw Naba, 6: 4; 8: 5,7. 
miu Nabd-er-es, 6: 4 

mila Nabd-lal-an-ni, 464: rey. 4. 
m tlt Nabd-jum-iddina, 8: 2 
hu Nergal, 8: 7 


m Si-o-tieni, 8: 6,10, 











Mm Rarma....serd, 464: rev. 10. 





mSam-buctlu Sa-mai, 4: 2 
m Samat-omur-an-ni, 468: 2 
™Samai-bél-ugur, 1:2 
rer | 








atu Ta-garla-gi, 1: 16, 








THE PRESENT ORDER OF THE ALPHABET IN ARABIC, 
‘By Josmra K. Anwoxp. 
‘Univeruty of Chlongo, Chicago, 1 


‘Tho arrangement of the Arable alphabet in its present order, 1s an emenda~ 
tion from an older order; but so far as can be ascertained no theory has as yet 
Deon sot forth satistactorily to account for the rearrangement, on the basis of 
tho older one, ‘The object of this articlo is to sot forth such a theory. 

‘Tho original arrangement was identical with the arrangement of the Hebrew 
alphabet. ‘This fact is proven by the traditions of the Arabs (see note by Prof, 
Jastrow at tho end of the article) as well as, and especially, by the numerical 
‘values of the lettors, which are the same in both alphabets, not varying In a single 
instance, Even the Arabic sibilants, some of whose positions appear insecure in 
ome arrangements, show thus their Hebrew equivalents: D and (yw, being 
numerically 60; $ and yo , 90; BY and 2, 800. ‘Tho numerical value of the 
six additional letters, which were added by the Arabs to the original twenty-two, 
‘also shows their position in the original scheme of the Arabic alphabet, ws being, 
ci 6005 3, 700; 8 , 8005 4, 900; g, 1000, 








‘The following order, then, will show the arrangement of the alphabet at the 
time at which the Arabs set to work to re-urrange it: 


Ae Seserop IIb s%° EN! 








EbYdeuew 

‘This is the NuMRICAL order given by Wright!; but concerning the re- 
arrangement, he merely says “tho ordinary sequence of the letters was very much 
altered, chiefly for the sake of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into 

” 

fuxtapottion, Of 9 By & EE 

“rhe changes {n the arrangement,” says Isaac Taylor?, “can mostly be 
ecounted for by two causes which bavo largely influenced the re-arrangement 
of other alphabets. It is evident that letters have been brought into juxtaposi- 
tion either on account of the resemblance of their forms, or because of the simi- 
larity of their phonetic powers. Thus “te” «> has been brought from the end 
of the alphabet into the third station because of the resemblance of form to “be” 
while “20” y for like reason has been moved up thirteen places and placed 
next to ‘ze 5.“ The juxtaposition of “gat” and “ket” is due to the similarity 
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of their powers. Both causes have co-operated in. bringing about the collocation 
of the sibilants in the middle of the alphabet.” While it is true—as will appear 
further on—that the new arrangement may be accounted for PARTLY by pho- 
nological and morphological reasons, yet such reasons, by no means, account for 
the entire re.arrangement, and provide no complete or logical explanation of the 
phenomena. Furthermore, “qat” and ‘Ket are not juxtaposed by reason of 
“the similarity of thelr powers,” but assume thelr new positions through the 
ACOMDENTAL result of the process to bo indicated further on. 

Faulmann® declares that the present order is so essontially different that one 
cannot recognize the eatlier arrangement, and that it cannot be explained except 
on the assumption that it follows the old Himyaritie order—an opinion, how 
for which there appears to bo no justifleation whatsoever. 

Other grammarians, including Schultenst and de Sacy®, do not discuss the 
‘theory of the re-arrangement, but content themselves with the statement of the 
Aifferent arrangements, as they appear, 

In adaition to the arrangement A as above, which was peculiar to the Arabs 
of Syria and Egypt, there exist: a seooND B, which was peculiar to the Arabs of 
Morocco : 

Bow Sesevur lI ebejstrevl 
webs © Afering from A in the order of the slbllants, putting 
efor yw, yo for yo, yu for yf, and showing, by this interchange, that the 
phonetic values of the sibilants wore not strongly differentiated; and still a 
‘THIRD arrangement C, which was, at ono time, adopted by both Eastern and 
‘Western Arabs, and which, in comparison with the ordinary and present arrange- 
ment D, seems to show an intermediate order between tho old and the prosent 
onder: 

OM eevee up II bbs d0¢ecuogl 

“SIGUE 

In comparing © with A, it will be seen what has been done to eftect « 
rearrangement: «» and g were brought up from thelr original places and 
made to follow Ls, because ot thoir resemblance in form; for the same reason, 
Cid ¢ fellow 5S follows 0; follows Lo; A follows yo; g follows 





5 G follows 3; and (i follows (y. Tt is ovident that, n this arrangement 
(as in B), the position of the sibilants is not clearly defined; also that » precedes 
{n onder to cary out the uniformity of the scheme of placing letters without 
Aiscritieal points before those so provided; and finally, that s, y, and gg are 
Drought to the end of the list as vowel letters, together with ¥; the later, of 
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course, is merely a graphical device, But this effort at re-arrangement did not 
reach its perfection until we come to the present order D, which is as follows: 


MS Seebbawetys di -ecceer! 
9% uy pd P+ Allgrammarians agree that this iF the correct order, #0 
far as the present arrangement is concerned, though some make ¥ follow y ; but 
‘us Schultens? observes, such inversion is contrary to all lexicons as well as to 
alphabetical lay 

‘Tho reason for this re-arrangemont Is tersely given by Socin®: “By means 
of diacritical points, the Arabs early distinguished a number of sounds, which in 
‘that older alphabet (i. e, Syriac) were not separated from one another, And many 
characters became by abbreviation 60 similar to one another that such dincritical 
marks were necessary to distinguish thom, ‘These simllar forms were atterwards 
placed next one another in the alphabet.” 

‘The contention of the present artile is that the new arrangement has been 
obtained from the original order A, not arbitrarily, but through @ logical process 
that altered without, however, effacing the order of the Hebrew alphabet, ‘The 
process by which the change was effected involves several considerations. In the 
first place, a distinction was made between (1) the consonants in general and 
(2) thowo which also serve the purpose of vowel lettory, namely, sy and « 
‘The latter were relegated to the end of the list (as already in the intermediate 
‘order ©), appearing, however, in thelr order as in the Hebrew alphabet, 

Secondly, a distinction was drawn between (1) those characters which occur 
in twos and threes, being differentiated by means of diacritical points, and (2) 
those which ocour singly, namely, J, J, @, y+ Distinguishing between the 
two classes, they were so grouped that the former were bunched at the head of 
the alphabet, the latter at the end, just before the vowel letters. In this way we 
obtain as the last third of the alphabet the following order : 

ertor dd 

‘There now remained for arrangement, those consonantal characters oocur- 
ring in twos or threes with diacritical variations. These were arranged, just as 
the letters without direritical points (5 9 19 )), in the order of the Hebrew 
alphabet—and each particular form according to it number of points in an 
ascending seale—with the single exception of y. ‘The logieal arrangement neces- 
sitates (asin ©) the bringing of y from its original place near the end, and placing 
it before 5, because it G) is of similar form and without point. In this way 
we obtain the order down wy, asin ©. On the other hand, y suggested the 
other SrBILANTS (we have seen above that their positions easily shift); and these 
follow 5, but, again be it noted, in the order that they have in the Hebrew 
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Alphabet, except (j, which 1s made to follow for the same reason that 
4s made to precede y. In this way wo obtain the following onder, covering the 
frst seven letters of ‘the Hebrew alphabel 





Get 

(3) & attracting by similarity of form ww 
Ges ee ars ce 
(1) 0 “ “ “« CR aa 3 
cays vowel letters at the end. 

5 


(1) 5 attracting by similarity of form y, but order inverted, to make 
‘the unpointed character precede the pointed, 
attracting the sbilants, we have Gey Uy yor yds 
(1) & js already included in tho ¢ series; and the order, interrupted 
by tho aibilants, is taken up With f9, and continued to the end as 
in the Hebrew alphabet, excepting, of course, those letters pre- 
viously disposed of, by reason of their resemblance in form to 
letters, further up in the original scale. We, therefore, find: 
(©) 4 attracting by similarity of form Lo. 
‘Tho next six letters are already disposed of as follows 
(9) & vowel letter at the end. 
ane 
wd 
(9) 
Wy 
(D) ye sibiant, attracted by, 
‘There follows b which is succeeded by : 
(D) gy attracting by similarity of form 


De so ww Ne 
(though they would naturally fall togethor), while the remaining 


five letters are, again, such as have been already disposed of, 





for reasons above given, relegated to the end. 








(3) ge attracted by y with tho otter sibilanta; 


(Pp) S&B, being similar in form; 
(1) Biased before 5 for reasons above given; 
WG ater Hw 


(Me “Ge “ 
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‘There follow upon 
and (b) of vowel letters. 

‘To sum up, then, four principles have governed the re-arrangement of the 
alphabet: 

(2) Vowel lettrs relegated to the end of the alphabet 

(2) Lettors similar in form and distinguished by diacritioal points, separated 
from letters that occur without Aiacrtical points,—the latter being placed at the 
end, and the former atthe beginning of the alphabet ; 

(8) In the case of two letters similar in form, one without, and one with a 
Aiaoritical point or points, the former is always given precedence, even at the 
expense of an inconsistent inversion; and the Intter arranged in a scale according 
to the number of points; 

(4) Tho sibidants attracted by y toa higher position in the order. 





(P) as above indicated, the two groups (a) of unpointed 


NOTES. 


1, William Wright: Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages (Cam- 
bridge, 1890), page 41. 

2. Isano Taylor: ‘The Alphabet (London, 1888), vol I., page 816. 

8, Karl Fanlmann: Geschichte der Sehritt (Leipzig, 1880), page 274, 

4, Albertus Sehultens : Grammation Arabica (Leyden, 1767), pages I to 6. 

5, Silvestre de Sucy : Grammaire Arabe (Paris, 1881), page 8, #2 9, 10. 

6. Confer above4 and 6; also William Wright: Grammar of the Arable 
‘Languago (London and Edinburgh, 1882), page 8 @ 1, rem. b. 

7. Schultens, page 6. 

8, Cf. arrangement (B). 

9, A. Socin: Arabic Grammar (Karlsruhe and Leipzig, 1885), page 8. 





(Nore sy Prorgssor Morris Jasrrow, Jn.) 
Uafreaty of Ponsyiranin 

1m the Kitab al-Pihaat (ed. Figs) thoro aro found some curious traai- 
tions regarding the beginnings of Arable script, which, when eriticlly sifted, 
axe not without some value, “Men dior” says the Fibrist (p. 4) with regard 
to the invention of Arabic weiting. Hiim ol-Kalbi says: 

‘The at to write Arabio were people of pure Arabic blood, who traced thelr 
descent to Adinan b. Ad, and thelr names Were yyelS” cho yp ole yal 
elugyS udm. ‘This on the written authority of You eu, who sys on tis 
subject thatthe Arabs evolved the alphabet on the basis of these names; bu, 
fading thereafter lttrs not oocaring in these names, namely g yi bd 
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«&, they called the latter ‘additions’ (rawfdif). The names represent Kings of 
‘Midian who perished on the day of ‘ overshadowing’ in the time of Shoaib ” (see 
Coran, 26, 17). 

‘These fictitious names reflect, it will be seen, the old order of the Arabic 
slphabet in agreement with the Hebrew, and in eo fa, the tradition Ss in coord 
‘with historical development. Ibn Abi Sa'd (continues the Fihrist) gives the 
names in this fom crus Ydiae glo GLAS bla ylo oles! 
again the same order, but somewhat more exact through the omission of the 4g 
inwlagys andof they In gly’ 

“Thm Abbas, howover (continues the Pitrst), traces the script to three men 
ot the town of Anbar, wh in unison, perfected the various forms of the con- 
nected and unconnected script.” 

‘The two traditions of Midian and Anbar may be combined in this way, that 
‘the one tracing the alphabet to Midian represents the old order, while the Anbar 
tradition represents the new one, This supposition is borne out by a tradition 
‘recorded further on in the chapter (p. 5, Il, 18-15), according to which Anbarites 
“invented” the letters Gs Lill that i, the new order, It would appear, 
then, that the scholars of Anbar, to whom is distinctly ascribed the perfection of the 
various forms of the letters, are also the ones who changed the old order to the 
‘new one; and if the further tradition (Fihrist ib.) is to be trusted, that from the 
Anbariten the new onder was brought to the Mfecoans in the days of Omar Tbn 
Shabba, who flourished from 780 to 876 A. D. (Hadji Khalfa, vol. vil. p. 672), we 
‘would have as the approximate date for the change from the old to the new 
order—the first half of the 9th century. A reference to the part taken in the 
perfection of the Arabic script by the scholars of Anbar will be found in Bwald’s 
Gram. Orit, Lingum Arabicw, L, pp. 8-9. 





A STUDY IN OLD TESTAMENT NAMES, 
By Huwey L. Gunmen, Pu. D., 
Follow in Semitie Languages (OW, Uy 





erat of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘In making the following study of Hebrew names in the Old Testament, my 
desire has been to add a quota, however small, to that increasing array of critical 
Imowledge which is the best defense of truth. ‘Therefore I have tried to gather 
into conventent classification material which might prove of service to others. 
Ie bave deduced from the phenomena so presented a conclusion about the wor- 
ship of Jehovah among the Jews, I may say that conclusion came upon me as a 
surprise, and it was not until my work was done that I leamed that otter eritics 
hhad surmised the deduction ; I started out to prove no theory, but T am willing to 
accept the evidence of the facts. 

‘From the student of Old Testament names, the possiblity of errors in the 
text demands continual caution, Inaccuraey, which is not a raro phenomenon 
even in the transcription of impressive and easily comprehended narrative, 
‘nereasos in lists of names, where the sequence is not logical nor the words fam{l- 
int. Examples are furnished by the three different Usts of the descendants of 
‘Benjamin and the corresponding reading of the Septuagint, 


DESCENDANTS OF BENJAMIN. 

















Genoa usin, | Numborsation | rorronicwesa. | a caronices: 2409 

ya v23 va 
723 fog 
Daw Dau Sus 

xy 

WIN 

wy 

Tpya Teva) TpY2 


‘me reading of 1 Chron. 6:1, {453 “his first-born” for the proper name 733 1 « curious 
error and seems to have ruggoried tothe chronfcler the plan of numbering al the otbers. 
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Gonensteai. | Numbers. | 1corontessst. | .onron. 88 
om oy Mrs “pins 
Ana 
NB 
NT wy 
DPD py Iey 
Det pein pyn 
(yoaen3 YN) |(yeavoD WT) 
Ad ™ Re 





Besides such consonantal errors in the Hebrew text as may be due to 
scribes, it must be borne in mind that for a long period, the vocalization of these 
names was preserved by oral tradition only, during which period many names, 
‘seldom used or obscure in senso, may have been assimilated to the more familiar 
forms. Another cause for caution is the fact that #o litte critical work has beon 
ono upon the Septuagint. We are not ablo, at present, to say what system of 
vocalizing, if any system at all, was followed by the Greek translators, A 
cursory glance reveals apparent carelessness in transliterating names, but the fol- 
lowing list of Hebrew names of the form q‘t41 with their uniform translitera- 
tions as qatal, points towards the possibility of a system existing where noth. 
{ing else than anomaly, at present, appears, 


Proven Nawus oF me rouse Q*7 AL IN TIDE SEPTUAGINT. 








D3} = Neper TY = taeda TID = Serpe 
Dip = Kast [1p = Beser Typ = Mater 
Tp = xenet ny ste sg he 

Sig = Heres eh babes 


‘The variants from these readings are unimportant. Bt has Nofad in several 
places in 1 Kgs. A has Kaeé, Ko, and Kaafi in Num. 8:17; 4:2 








‘For Ting webave TIN in 1 Chron. 8:7, 

‘tHhaveput Wp of i Chron. 8: opposite WH, of Genesis, of which T think tt ts a 
corruption, the 3 Daing an error for } while eo of thé following name belongs to tho X° as 
shown in Gane "In Numbers i seems to heve been paryevalloned up by the previous 
om 
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Breads Kool, F Kavaod; in 1 Chron. 2:28 A Kevet. OW 
8. TAY = Zepadox B Num. 84:8. [9 = Bosou B 1 Chron, 
SIT. JNW occurs always in combination with [3 which is somewhat 
Arregularly rendered; in Judg. 1:27 A reads Bain’. [75] = Oedév N Jer. 
Towdadoy Be=y7M in 1 Chron. 1:9; dadey A. Por NOD Isa. 4:8 has Zoro B, 
orm A. 

‘The following tables of compound names include every case in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment in which 77), 9X, IN, JOD, 171N, MIN, oF DY forms one of the factors, 
‘whether prefixed or sufixed. In the tables of parallel names, I have added to the 
above such parallels as are compounded with 99, OY, ON, [2+ ‘These tables 
Ihave endeavored to make as complete as possible, not merely in the Hebrew, 
but also, wherever possible, by adding in notes parallel names from the kindred 
dialects. ‘That these notes do not cover the whole ground need hardly be said. I 
believe, however, that I have exhausted the cases of parallels in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. As was to be expected, tho parallels between ¥¢ and 7} far exceed all 
‘others; this surplus I have arranged at the end of the tables. Wherever the 
mark (=) {8 used, the names aro actually used of the same person. In grouping 
the parallel names, Ihave not always followed the derivation indicated by the 
Massorotio pointing, belleving that in some cases there exist in the unpointed text 
tore parallels than the Massoretes allowod. References to Nestle, without tur- 
ther specification, are to his “‘Israelitische Eigennamen nach ihrer Religion: 
geschichtlischen Bedeutung ” (Haarlem, 1876). References to Ledrain, are to his 
“Diotionnaire des Noms palmyreniens.” For the Babylonian and Assyrian 
names used in the lists, Iam ehfedy indebted to the suggestions of Prof. Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennaylvania.* 














Nasees wire FY} Paeat. 


ny mos = TON 
MI = ANITA =NITON 
nN TDN =a 
meant ANON =A VN 
Time = any mT = TW 
Ayy = ANYONE me 








‘he comparisons with proper names in other languages are merely offered as suggestions 
"no clan to belng exhaustive, 

iB. The mark (~) throughout those lst indlontos that the name after is simply another 

‘orm In actual uso in the 0.’ forthe stme fdividual ; more cases ofthese variaots exist, an 

fre here givon; tho pasanges can mottly be found in Gosenius’ Leztcon or Sogtried und Stade's 

‘Worteriueh. All ists Soolude all the cates of the compounds found in theO.. 
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ne 
mini? 
ma = wD 
mya 
maya 
meys 
MRP? 
TYP 
TP = Te 
mn 
AME) = IE) 
mT = NPT 
Ayn =annsin 
mn 
ain 
mayen 
m) 
mB} = NTT 
met = TTL 
nent 
my = 730 
my¥20 
man 
mo 
apm 
m0 
pon = anya 





1¥or FrySy? Only Brra10:8, Ct. in Assyrian Buddil for Abddl; but note that a Babylo- 


alan name Biid-d-ie oocurs, 


Sead 09, Onl ea. BL So Slegted and ide Warts, tar Hoedore, and 


XX, gal al ada abr, 


yay = smn 
men 
mam 





met 
my 
my 
mepr 
man 
a 
me 
myn = ayn 
nme 
nm 
n= AMI 





mye 
ame 
mp 
my 


Neh. 8:8, ‘The writing with 7 also occurs (toe Slogtried-Stade 6. ¥.). 
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ary = anny 
MEY = D7 
nope 
men 
AMT? 
yer 
mon 
mp = NID 
= nD 
= xD 
moon 
m2 
nee =e wis 
my 
Mey —imvyD 
bis) 
rrp 
ny 
mewn 
myn 
man 
me} 
ney 








Ayn) = san 
Mmyay = NY 


any = aw 
my = ae 
=a 
= Ny, 
mw = my 
ny = mse 
mony, 
mY 
Mw 
min 
iy 
Ww 
mony = non 
ny 
ND 
mvp 
mp 
720 
MNP 
mn 
may 
Tp Ww =p 
yoy = sTNpDY 
my 
AyoIp 
map 
mo 
mam =m, 
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+ Genius, flowing certtn ood, thinks transposed for TJ. Compare, howerer, Naba- 


ean yey, uting, NabulacheIntbritten, No 38, 
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mage =a 
myn =imyow 











ny = mn awe 

pay = aTgay mee 

mm me 

mY 
Naoons wine 9p) PavAs! 

WBN = OPN amy 

TWN amy 

aM amp? 

amypa amy 

my wmyga3 

wn73y 37 

amen 

wap 

saynD 

wmypep 

2 ney 

ay amy, 

wap! = poet mp 
amignD! Mp = wi 

amy wD) 


net 


ro belong also XY7°R 1 Chron. 4:18¢ and N33 1 Chron. LL ‘Tho mark indie 





11800 furthor names with 7) dal. 
ot Bera 10361=Qeré 1mi09. 
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‘Nass wire {) PRerixep. 

















yt oy 
ny 733 
InNy = iin 23g = 2937 
Oi 13? = pain 
WY = wixin’ Ap! = Api 
7 oY = ppm 
N= wy 
Reg vy 
RoW = Bon PIF! =pyyin, 
yyy = yy opr 
Pat = pain bey =mpyin 
py = Opn, ony 
Nanes win {9 Prevrxep, 
inyin= nyt apn = ay 
wai) = with ingim = 1h 
a7 qo = Apt 
non = ant min 
vpn = yy nim 
pein, = part Py = py 
= Tt oym= oF 
= 3m yayin =nyawint 
opin = pp ein = yen 
anim = opt Pa 
Spim= 9D wpwin! = py 


sparttpe of $90" Newt, lar. Bt 98h 
1 tay bow corruption ot i « 
‘ont. rama IHD “Mae Dit 
haar, Jer. 91:8 Caayer) = 439° Jor It Coeyar): “for 920m, 
ios for which LEX. read ibys but without assuming aay contruction, the uapolnted text 
‘ives us on and 930 witch wo may asl potat for ourselves Sain af- 
“ 





Levy, oltod by Noldoke, ZDMG., "88, 
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\Naates wire ON PRerrxen. 


TByDN = DYN 





N78? 
Dyan 
DION 
nye 
nero 
ayy Dein 
DWN = NIVON = aN wee DNS 
nny = mn vers 
TON mp 
yy FINAN = TNA 
MN = MN Tp aN 
AON SN OYIrN 
MN = MON Ty 
NTN (see above) wy 
“yyiTis TWN 
syn ony 
Not wes 
sriniax ADVAN = NIV 
Tepe ney 
ayer yep 
IpyPe = [YON 
wp 
TIN 
azingY = 72In 
NPMON =P 
ipnrs 





Only ini Kes 1:04‘) 13 “the Bethea” +Cont Sdacan Ay Neste lr. 
#8am, 2:26 “Not th LEX. Omitted im 1 Chfon Il, and not reoognized in 1 Chron. 
Driven, Nolet on Samet ‘Cont, Sabacan OHOP", Neti, lr Bld p65. 
"Ooaf. Sabacen SRY'DW, Neste, er. Eig, p. 3. WSO LEX. Buchdy, 


A Srupy IN Oup Txstasonr Nasors, aT 


Names wire 5X SurFrcD. 





Savas = QV aN Pia] 
OND oyin 
Oy Savon? 
ONAN own 
Calg NDT 
DIE oN 
a baled 
OND ND ONE 
ONIN oxy 
Ses ON?em 
APN WS ost 
ONT oy 
oe) 
ON?83 
OND 
Sang = Sina 
7NIN) 
owt 
ONT Mm =ONyET, 
oat = oyna 
ONT = NDT 
Say = ON] y= Ni 
a) 
NNT 
Dem = ONT 





1 ppaby °3M probably for 13 4y°2N 1. [2 O8"2M whonoo ZX, 2 Sum, 2:81 Tah wh, 
See noto under names with 38 preted. 

‘FReonn compares Phenflan Todal with ORIN and 9p 

* compare in Phornsian p39 elted fn Gos, Lez 8. 

“Cont, Babylonian GimitNardux, Giza}. Arama name, 

‘S008. d0 Jong, Oror do met AB, Ach, et, Cost. 9XDM Himyaratie, Osander, ZDM0., 
XIX, pa 





+ Hat. Long. Som.,p- 101. 
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NSAP. = NFA! NI 
oy! ONT 
ounp oNrTy 
ot ON, 
ow 
Ny 
Ont = yn 
ONY, 
ony 
Sway = ayo 
oepy 
Y Ounyy= yr 
ond = ONT oeey, 
oxi? = SNin? Say 
OND Oey 
x20 Oty 
ON? 2 wont 
Senin = San yd = 2B 
OND dane = OND 
oNeD Swaps OND 
N's? eine 
Ona ONS 
oxying oesap = FR! 
own wT 
Syn) = OND! Sasiape 
ONY NW) = ONT 


‘ont, saan bey" 


#Duo to Babylonian influence, Compare Assyr. MulOzib—Martuk, 





Pe N10,n mixed Bgyptian and Semitfo mame, “BID is dont- 


8 
in the presence of Goa.” 
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OND oninbu 
Sein oaw=Syndy Synqw=oenony 
Oanaw = yaw uno 
Ona = ay 
NAMES WITH SN PREFrxep. 
y= TY sy 
yrs = p32 aN DYY IN 
AIPM = AION = FID! 
ya = INN 
= ODN 
= SyaN paoyay = Syra 
oy 
I 
er AT NI 
= DON NUDE 
Nia Tray = (Ua 
WW IDWS = DYN 
‘vat aay 
MAN WAN = Way 
away op TN = ODN 
Soa DN =DT DN 
ON = MAN WAS = WISN 
ONAN DY Wa =DISUAD 
bry DIN = WINE Bray 


sem Lane. rom ohyDn py rnd Tea ls 
+S :2128 only in Kethtb of 18am. 

‘Antes more, ai 

‘ Atcoding to Bian, Om. on Gnas at af ee, aBabaesn name. 


‘hore ]7D3K= VION, th formers probably a general tite fr Phen. kings tn this oe 
‘outer betag the name proper. 
Ase Goat "17 “34- 
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Names wernt JN SUFFIXED. 


SAMY = ony 2N2v! 
ayy N22 
ayy ayiD 


Comrouxns wire 59%) 








Puurixep. Surrren, 
npn T2pYaN 
oon eT 
m3? Toms =F] 21a 
ami309 Trp 
PID 
oy72 
BID = MOND 72 TP 
Don" Teen Pes =my pay 
Dp pew, 
nyo 
COMPOUNDS WITH 10 
Phavixx, Surrixen! 
Depa 
ANIA = ANT 
=ppy 
OR = MI 
Oy = OTN 
= oy 
pray 
‘1 Mbe unoompounded forms 74D and ¥Yp also occur. __—* Idol of Ammonites. 
10) A godot he Sepharvts: (Son of fennasher, _«erhape n proper name. 


‘LEX. both times Gosh, 101, 8) AéanBeCe to PJR-w, perhaps the sme person, cont. 
Driver, Infreduetion othe O14 7, pp-108 and 18. 
‘ Nomamos seem to coous with this factor euixed. 
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Comrounns wir HX 














Puurrxen. poms 
SNM = INN fay 
12m ayn 
‘DANN oysny 
Ime = DY TPP 
. Twins 
‘ms ony 
PAN OPM == AIM 
AION = any vem 
NNN snes 
a wy 
army pms 
none some 
NOMS 
mony 
Tory Troe Moras 
Tens 
Comrounns wire DY 
‘PREFIXED. Surrrxep. 
. Tay Dy = ONNDD 
owroy Dy 
ney, bya 
ey eyia 





lo XX. obron Ayes oder Axupes fx “DMN len, go dart man. viaelbt 
toma Racoon” ** = °HHCTIE ‘Bede toe ster" erie” Nolake io War et 
teint. nd Morgan, VE. Baad, Het 1. 

‘ost Phase Yoo end AIMEM Ree Dr. Bl. 

ont, amr. Alyce, Hele, Jou dy Se, 8. 

«With Nunation. + But may be y3 with Mimation. 
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Compoups WITH DY. 
Prevrxep. 

cnmpy = Tey" 

ayer 

"Tw 

woe 

oy 





1 Qerd of 28am, 13:87. ‘Probably belongs here. 
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PARALLELS WITH 5X AND 7 ONLY. 














ON 7” 








sas | Same | arene [oont. suey. also Batyl, NarSin, 
“The ight ot Sin.” 





maa] oxo | miyar | Cont. Babyl. Marduk-sum-ibni, 








m2? 
Pa | NDI. | MDD | Cont Paimyroan AID, Ledrain, 
m3 
xo] Senna | MAD [Conk meh tome a TINY, OBE, 


NNT, ete. 





APT | Cont. 7753. Compare Himyaritie 5 
anya Levy, ZDMG., XX., p. 211, 





man 





mn 
mm 








api 
apn 





mn [oxen | ire | oont. Patmyrean Sy Ledrain, 
Phoen. DIM, Nestle, “ Melek schenko 
Leben,” Babyl, Liblug, “may he live.” 
Aturuballif, “Ashur grants lito.” 








YYY | Cont. yyaw ana YP YD and AYP 
oxy | omy ‘The last of these Gesenius, Lee., derives 
Set | | om Leo “to eal” Compare also 
q Palmyrean ay"), Ledrain. Babylo- 
‘nian Sin-kalama-idi, 8, knows all.” 
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PARALLELS WITH 9x AND 71'—Continued. 






































oN 7 
ay | Syme | APY | For forms ke Syg77 seeabove under M3. 
OS, 
= | OND | ANB | Cont. Assy. Man-no-kidliczabu, “Who is 
great like God?” 
Swan mang Assyr. Bel-iddin, Nabu-nidin-zir, ete. 
oem | MM 
7 FMTDY | Conf. Nabatean NTN DY, Nestl 
2 Kein nrRy parca ay, meee. 
ID Palmyrean Sa 7Dy, Lacan, 
Phenician Abdalonimus, Renan, 
Hist. Lang. Sem., p. 191. 
my | Own | amt 
soy, | mye 
n Conf. Phan. ty «Milk ist stark ” and 
| ONY ee Spay Ae fst stark,” NOldeke, 
ZDMG., 1888, Himyaritlo ONY 
Osiander, ZDMG., XIX. 
ney | rpye 
ounigy | meE 
owey | meyo 
owe 
bob | DoD Conf. Palmyrean AYOD, Ledrain. 
|pwene | mere 
WE | HME | TTY | Cont. ayy. With myTY compare 
oes | ‘Senay = oN 
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PARALLELS WITH 5x AND p'—Continued. 
oN ” 
Tos | pov | mpg [oot pny Opa. 
Symapy, 018, 207. 
NBD | NDT | Np) | Cont. Patmyrean SIND, Ledrain. 
vw lw [Yavin 
pow lanawong myyow? | Cont. Sabacan Sxyne. 
ONyow! | mype 
wow [Ewin | wpwir |cont. Phoon, Ba'aliafat, Sefafbs'al, Nestle, 
mopy 
my 
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From the preceding tables it appears that thero are about 26 Hebrew roots 
which occur compounded with one or another divine element and also with 5X , 
FIN, DY, of 195 about the same number of roots are found compounded with 
‘Sx and 77 only, besides many that oocur with only one of these tro divine fao- 
tors. ON does not occur in any compound except ONINN , where we should per- 
haps read QYYMN although the fact that a root occurs compounded with 9X 
only, or with Xf and 77} only, is no proof that it would have made an objectiona- 
ble compound with 3X, AN, brn ete. Many combinations, which have not 
come down to us, may have existed among the Hebrews. Brecher's somewhat 
faulty but very useful “Concordantiae Nominum Propriorum” (Frankfurt am 
‘Main, 1876) records 3000 different names which are found in the Ola Testament, 
and with such data as these afford, we are obliged to be content. About one-ninth 
of these names (888 according to my tables) are combinations formed with 
‘ON and 77%; these are almost equally divided numerically, there being 154 com- 
Dinations with ON, and 184 with 7) Qj}, \). What might be called the histor- 
ical distribution of these compounds may be seen from a comparative table. 
Omitting 4 compounds with 53¥ and 46 with (9 which do not occur outside of 1 
and 2 Chron., (and many of them only once in those two books) we find that 





of ON names, of (7? names, 
50% occur first in the Hexateuch, cd 
ug * Samuel, 13g 
6 Kings, 204 
™  “  * BaaNeh, ax 
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‘These Agures indicate a steady decrease in the use of ‘7N¢ and a correspond- 
{ing increase in the use of ;7, st least until the time of Chronicles. ‘The slight 
apparent increase of 5X names in Ezra-Neb. is really a decrease, because the 
number of names of all kinds in Erra-Neh. is much greater than in Kings, 

‘The first oocurrence of 7? in a compound is the well-known case of“ Moriah,” 
Gen. 22:2. Against this reading is the tradition of the Samaritans, which ascribes 
‘the site of Abraham’s altar to Mount Gerizim. I would call attention to the fact 
‘that this is tho only instance, in the story of Abrabam’s trial of faith, of a name 
being given to the mountain until Abraham himself named it (v.14), apparently 
Jgnorant of any namo bestowed upon it by the Deity just a short time before. 
“Eisowhere this ste is almost mysteriously referred to as the place “which I shall 
tell thee of,” (22:2); or “which Elohim told him of,” (22:8; 22:9); or simply “the 
place ” (22:4). In fact, the expressions are such as indicate either an intentional 
‘suppression of the name or an ignorance of it. In this place only we are con- 
fronted with a name (7377), opposed to the traditions of the Samaritans, com- 
pounded in a manner otherwise unkoown in Jewish annals until a thousand years 
Inter, and contradicted by the reading of the Septuagint. ‘The Septuagint reads 
i; nbv yy viv ova? that is to say “to the mountainous country,” showing that, 
tho roading was DUTT PINAY (the sume word occurs again in the verse), 
‘which some clever polemic, by simply reversing the positions of 7] and ), changed 
{nto TOT. 

In fact, until the appearance of the Mosaic family in the Scriptures, it wo 
exoopt Moriah, there is no occurrence of the divinity Jah in any proper name. It 
{s Jochebed, the mother of Moses, who first bears the name of Jah in any of the 
several forms in which it afterwards becomes #0 common; it s Joshua, the suo- 
cessor of Moses, who next bears it, it would almost seem grafted upon his name 
YAM, under which he sometimes appears. From that time on, this style of 
compound generally grows into favor, WA, DID, and [N97 appearing in 
the Book of Judges, 16 new names in Samuel, and, altogether, 68 different names 
‘with 7) in the Books of Kings. Although itis evident that this manner of com. 
pounding names with Jah existed outside of the Davidic family, it is not 
‘until the rise of that family that the custom becomes common. After the separa. 
ton of the kingdoms, Judah exhibits a greater fondness for the Jah element than 
oes Israel ; 88 new names compounded with Jah appear in the Northern King- 
om, whereas only 11 such belong to the Southern Kingdom. Upto the time 
of the division of the kingdom, the invariable form of the eufiz is jy; the form 
‘V7 Arst ocours in the name 37757 I Kings, 18:8. By this time in Jewish his- 
tory, Ht had fallen into such disuse in compounds that we are left without sufll- 
cient data to show whether it was the more used by Israel or by Judah. Of the 





‘+ Mat {nif and Spe are nearly syzonymous may be well ween in Herodotus, 10, 
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seven compounds with Bt which occu after the separation, thes (ON, THON, 
YOON) appear to elong to the Nort, and four NYDN, ONYRYM, BID 
the servant, and DYDVOAY the king to the South, Among th latter, is the inter 
esting name apie ‘which, we are told (II K. 28:84) was changed by Pharoah 
Nooo into opin, ‘a change which, I suspect, was influenced by the desuetudo 
of i andthe popular of Zh in Judah. May soc changes nay havo taken 
place during the gradual supplanting of 22t compounds by those in Jan, without 
leaving any trace that we can now recognize 

‘Tho interesting question now suggests itself; if the custom of using the 
‘name Jah instead of Hin compounds began at the time of Moses, when did the 
Jah cult begin among the Hebrews? The testimony of the Scriptures themselves 
{is clear on this point—it began with Moses, Bx. 6:8,“And Elohim spake to 
Moses, and sald to him, Iam y}77; and T appeared to Abraham, to Tsane and to 
Jacob MY OD (should wo read ‘as El (and) Shadal"#), but my name YP 1 
4d not make known to them.” Compare also Bx, 8:18 q. (the revelation in Horeb) 
‘Moses says to the Elohim, ‘And they will say to me, * What is his name? what 
shall Lnay to them ®”” And Elohim dnid to Moses, INE WAL TTY and he 
sald, Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel FAY sont mo to you.” 
And Elohim further sald to Moses, “Thus say to the children of Israel yr 
(tho) Elohim of your fathers, the Blohim of Abraham... sent me to you": this 
{is my name forever and this shall be remembered forall generations.” ‘These two 
passages are (according to the analysis in Driver's Introduction Lit. 0. 1.) the 
former trom the P eodo, the latter from code E. However that may be, they 
Indicate a cloar tradition to the effect that Jahve (or Jah) was not known to the 
‘Tows before the time of Moves. On the other hand there 4s the frequent oocur. 
reno of the uncompounded name Jahve even in the very eatly stories in Genesis; 
for example, wo are told in direct contradiction of the statement that Abraham 
4id not know the name ahve, that he called the name of the place where he was 
about to sacrifice Isano, “ahve jireh.”” (Gen. 22:14,) But this name is evidently 
borrowed from the expression Biohim fireh which Abraham uses in verse 8; there 
4s the idea which gave the namo to the place, and that should probably be the 
reading in verge 14, ‘The gloss, which was added to 14 at a later date, (note the 
phrase ‘as is snid at this day”) appears to have influenced the redaetor to make 
the reading more in consonance with the proverb. He should have changed the 
Biohim in verso 8 also. In fact, I doubt if there is any reading in the Old Testa- 
‘ment which, it we could understand it aright, would contradict the statement of 
‘the Book itself that Moses taught tho children of Yarnel the worship of Jahve. 





NOTE ON DRIVER'S DEUTERONOMY. 
‘By Bexsasax W. Bacon, D.D. 
Oswego, N.Y. 


In reviewing this welcome trait of the best type of English erudition in the 
1d Testament, my attention was attracted to the discussion of the discrepancy of 
Deut. r. 46 and 1. 1, 14 with JE in Numbers, and the various attempts to resolve 
it, which in Dr. Driver's view, as well as in Dilimann’s and Wellhausen’s, are 
‘thus far fruitless. As it has become quite apparent to me that the light thus shed 
‘upon the question proves my own analysis® of the Story of the Sples, Num, x11. 
X1V,, to be incorrect in a small, but historically important particular, t may be 
of interest to students of Hexateuch criticism to know the result. 

Prof. Driver describes the situation as follows (p. 81), commenting on the 
‘expression “ many days ” in Deut. r. 48: "The same expression, applied here to 
‘the sojourn at Kadesh, is applied in 1, 1 to the wanderings about Edom. The 
‘expression fs, however, a vague one, and need not necessarily in both passages 
esignate a period of similar length. In 11.1 it must denote a period of 87-88 
years, so that, unless the present passage be inconsistent (Wellh. Comp. 110, 200) 
‘with 1 1, 14, ft cannot here embrace more than a few months. In point of fact, 
however, two different representations of the course taken by the Israelites atter 
the incident of the spies at Kadesh are to be found in the O. T., which it seems 
imposstble in some respects to harmonize.” 

Attacking the question from the other side, Ihad already spoken (l. .) of 
other “ indications ” in D's reproduction of Num. xx. of a “ double point of view 
{n the Deuteronomist,” Those who study carefally and candidly Prof. Driver's 
excellent discussion will ind it hard to escape the conclusion that this “ double 
sight ” of D, s¢ I may call st 80, was due to the incongrutties of representation in 
‘the source he followed (JE), these ineongraities themselves being due to the difi- 
‘culties experienced by Rje in reconciling his two divergent documents. One of 
‘these (J) would seem to have brought Israel uninterraptedly from Sinai to Kadesh 
(a cloven days” ?ot. Deut. 1,2), and in J Kadesh remained their headquarters 
uring the 88 years of nomadic life in the wilderness, the penalty for marmuring 
at the spies’ report. ‘The other document (E) tuned Israel back from the point 
on the south border of Canaan whence the spies had been sent out (not Kadesh), 
‘and drove them ‘into the wilderness by the way to the Red Ses.” B did not bring 


+See my “Triple Tradition of the Bros," Student Pub. Co, Hartford, Conn. . 17-158. 
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‘them to Kadesh until toward the end of the period of wandering, Tarae’s object. 
{ve point is now the plains of Moab, and direct access is sought through the teri- 
tory of Edom. Kadesh isthe station reached on Edom’s western border, It is 
thus apparent that the word wry} in Num. 2111. 26 belongs neither to P, from 
which the adjoining context is drawn, but which makes the wilderness of Paran ” 
th scene (ef. x1t, 160 and xx, 18), nor to EB, from which the last clause of xr, 
26 must be derived, and with which my analysis tacitly connected it, but to J. 
From the fact that the experience of scarlty of water, withthe consequent mirae- 
‘ulous supply, would be felt immediately after arrival, not after @ prolonged stay 
(Num. xm, 28) nor upon a second visit, and the further probability that J's ety- 
mology of the name, of which traces remain underlying P in 2x. 1-18, will have 
preceded his mention of the place as  Kadesh” (Num. xm. 26), It isto be {nfer- 
red further that the J element of Num. xx. 1-18 was removed by Rje trom before 
cap, xm. to adapt it to the order of eventa in B, 

‘Wo shall see that these suppositions aro just those which are best adapted to 
‘tecount for the confusion in succeeding authors from Rj onward as to where the 
38 years wore speut, whether as “nomads in the wilderness (Num, xv. 88, J), 
with Kadesh as headquarters, or on indefinite wanderings “ toward the Red Sea,” 
‘or in * compassing Mount Solr.” 

Prof. Drlver well sys in the note in smaller type (p. 82), that according to 
‘T's account: “ After the defeat at Horman (Num, xtv. 40-45) we next read of 
them that they (‘the people”) ‘abode in Kadesh,’on the {western] border of Edom 
(Num, xx, 1, 16)—ns seems clear in the forth year of the Exodus.” ‘his clear, 
‘unless we are prepared to say that Num. xx. 1b, M21 ; xr, 4aqq. are uncon- 
nected. ‘The death and burial of Miriam, moreover, are natarally to be expected 
not at the beginning but at the end of the 88 years, not long before that of Moses 
and Aaron (Deut, xxx1v, 6-6 X. 6-75 of. Josh, XXr¥. 28, 80, 82, 83—all E, and 
Num. xxi 88). But how account, then, for the singular inconsistency between 
Deut. 11 1, 4 on the one band, and Deut, 1. 46 ; Jud. x1. 16-18 on the other? 
‘These latter passages certainly understand the 88 yenrs to be subsequent to the 
arrival at Kadesh, and know of but one visit there, ‘The tradition they follow is 
obviously that of the word YH in Num. xi. 28. As critics are agreed that 
Num, Xx. 1b; 1-21; xx. 4894. ote,,aro from , this document is not that 
which made Kadesh the starting point of the spies, ‘The “ double sight” of D is 
Ane to the fact that besides the perfectly clear representation of E (followed as 
‘usual by B) there lay before hit a diferent account, which, atter bringing Israel 
{in the first year from Sinai to Kadesh, represented that atter the report of the 
spies “ they abode in Kadesh.” ‘This latter account we have no dificulty in iden- 
‘fying in Num. xrmr.sq. with J, who reports as Yahweh's sentenco on the mur- 
‘murers (XIV. 81-8), As for you, your carcasses shall fallin this wildemess (i, ©. 
‘Kadesh and the surrounding region), and your children shall be nomads in the 
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‘wilderness 40 years and shall bear your whoredoms, until your carcasses be con- 
‘sumed in the wilderness.” In B, on the contrary (v. 25)) they are to turn ‘‘on the 
morrow” and get them into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea. Wellh 
sen also (J ¢) is clear, that the mention of Kadesh in Num. xr. 28 and the idea 
of Inrael’s “abiding” there during the 88 years are dae to J. 

But to which of the pre-Deuteronomic writers sball we attribute the story of 
‘TE Comill has shown (Zt. f. . 7. W. 2x1. 1) to underlie the story of P in Num. 
Xx. 2-18? Aside from certain considerations of style, and therelation to Exod. 
XVHL. 1-8, which led me to attribute vs. 88, 5,8 (in part) to J in my“ Triple 
‘Trad.” (p. 208), there are three reasons why these verses cannot suitably follow in 
Bupon xx. 1b. (a) The mention of the place by name (1b) is not appropriate it 
‘he author is Just proceeding to relate the circumstances whence the name was 
derived. (b) The complaint of the people at having been brought trom Egypt to 
“this evil place,” bestdes its attaity with Ex. xrv.sq. (J) is not appropriate to the 
40th year, when the people are already on the march toward the trans-Jondanio 
region, Just about to apply to Edom for leave to pass through. (¢) ‘The connection 
of v. 1b with 1499. is interrupted. 

Shall we then attribute these verses to Wellhausen’s X, a fourth source 
elsewhere unknown? ‘That J and E did not include all the traditions of Meribah 
ts made probable by Deut. xxxrv. 8. But the plan of the story leading up to the 
etymology in v, 18, as we can still discern it underlying P, is 90 characteristic of J, 
‘and the importance of Kadesh in J's narrative 60 manifest, that it should require 
stronger reason than here appears to assume an outalde source. 

How, then, does the narrative appear so long after Israel, nocording to this 
‘writer, has been established at Kadesh? ‘The answer is that which we have 
Already propounded as the explanation of all the contradictions in subsequent 
narratives. AS we have already seen ((b) above), its language indicates displace- 
‘ment in its present position. Its true place in J was just before the story of the 
sples, It was removed by Rje to combine with E, in whose narrative Kadesh was 
the last station before compassing the land ot Edom. 

‘Rie, in accordance with his usual method of combination, doubtless wished 
Is readers to understand fio visite to Kadesh, one just before, the other just at 
‘te close of the period of wandering, and Likewise two defeats at Hormah (Num. 
XIV, 89-45 E and x21. 1-8 J}; ut the copious listof stations and incidents related 
of the 40th year (Death of Aaron at Moserah,—Deut. x. 6, 7; Smitingof the Rock 
at Kadesh, Num. xx.1-18; Embassy to Edom, xx. 14-21; Second Defeat at 
‘Hormah, Xx1. 1-8; Serpent of Brass, 4-0), in contrast with the absolute dearth of 
data for the forty years,” not unnatarally led D to assume that the two stays at 
‘Kaddesh, spoken of in almost immediate succession, were one and the same, and 
‘the 88 years of wandering were the wanderings of Num. xxx. Accordingly 
he expresaly states, 14, that this period ot 88 years was spent in going from 
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Kadesh-barnea to the brook Zered, or, a8 he expresses it in v. 1, “ compassing 
‘Mount Seir many days.” Doubtless it is for the sake of harmonizing with this 
‘very improbable but easily explicable view of D, that has mutilated the date of 
P in Num, xx, 1a, where, as Wellhausen has shown (Comp. p. 109), we should 
almost certainly supply “of the 40th year” (of. Num, xxx. 87, 88). 

It is true, therefore, that D separates the 40 years into two periods of * many 
ays,” one when they abode in Kadesh (t,46), the other “ compassing Mount 
Soir.” To the former he was driven by the representation of J, and in deference 
to ithe sacrifces the literalness of his quotation of the command of Yahweh he 
takes from (Num, xrv. 25)“ to.morrow turn you and get you into the wilderness 
by the way to the Red Sea.” ‘This he alters to: “But as for you, tum you and 
take your Journey into the wilderness by the way to the Red Sea.”” But he is very 
reluctant to grant any greater length than he is compelled to to this frst period of 
“many days” at Kadesh, The “‘compassing Mount Ser” occupied “many 
days” without qualification (1.1), in 11 14 ita duration is fixed as “88 years,” but: 
‘tho former period, although admitted to be also * many days,” is only “ according 
‘unto the days that ye abode there,” (Num, xx, 1 « ) Anglice* more or less.” In. 
D's mind itis doubtless reduced to a few months. 

As between the two alternatives presented by Dr. Driver (p. 82), the former 
48 to be chosen, ‘The present narrative of JE in Numbers is practically completo, 
‘the 98 yonrs in the wilderness were spent at Kadesh (B, howover, in accordance 
‘with Num. xv, 25, xx, 1b, must have had a somewhat different idea) and the clr 
ccultround Edom (Num. xxt.4) took place at the closeof this period merely in order 
to enable the Israelites to reach the eastside of Jordan. ‘The representation of 
Deut. 11, 14 is simply irreconcilable with JE, But the explanation is simple. 
‘The notion of 88 years spent in “compassing Mount Seir” could only arise by 
misunderstanding. D as usual leaned toward E, the source nearest in date of 
‘origin and type of religious conception to himself. B's notion of the punishment: 
for the murmuring at the spies? report was endless marching and eounter-march- 
‘ng across the desert west of Edom from “tie Way of the Red Sea” to the south 
dorder of Canaan and back again, north and south, east and west, till at Inst tho 
‘word is given to set their faces toward the wilderness of Kedemoth beyond Edom 
‘and Moab. Now the eastward march begins by specified stations till they halt at 
Kadesh on the west border of Edom, and, soliciting in vain permission to pass 
‘through, they end by a detour to the south through El-Paran at the head of the 
Gulf of Akaba. Had D been able to accommodate himself to Rje’s mode of har- 
monization with two visits to Kadesh, he might have got along with no further 
incongruity in his story than what we experience through the removal of the J 
elements of Num. xx. 1-18 from before ch. xn, to connect them with B, But 
having clearly made up his mind (Dent. 1, 1, 14; see Driver p. 82) that Kadesh 
‘was visited but once, all be could do was to make as much allowance for Js 
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representation that “they abode in Kadesh,” as obedience to the command 
“to-morrow tum ye and get you into the wildemess by the way to the Red Sea” 
(Qfum. xrv. 25, E) would allow, and prolong the journey “ from Kadesh-barnea 
to the brook Zered,” a journey made in the effort to“ compass mount Selr,” to 88 
‘years (1) 

‘The difference in my analysis of the sources made by this new discus- 
‘sion of the relation of D to JE is slight indeed if mere quantity be con- 
sidered, since it consists simply of the transposition of the one word Y9 
in Num, x1, 26 from the E column to that of J, and the carrying back 
of the responsibility for transposing the J elements of Num, xx. 2-18 from 
R to Rje. Bat from the polnt of view of historical criticism it is impor- 
tant. We find now a regular advance, as we go back in time from D to 
‘and J, toward historical verisimilitude. Even E is not committed to D's 
extraordinary conception of 88 years spent in “compassing mount Seir,” though 
‘apparently the date of J°s account of the oocupation and naming of Kadesh but 
‘a fow days or weeks from Sinai was sacrificed to E's unhistorical order, which 
Drought$Israel to Kadesh only in the 40th year. Both the older sources are agreed 
‘n locating Larael during the 40 years nezt after the exodus in the region of the Negeb, 
‘Tis both more specific and closer to historical probability in designating Kadesh, 
‘the sacred “Well of Judgment,” as their place of “abode” during this period, 
‘We are surely justified in deducing from the phenomena this two-fold result: on 
‘the one hand a confirmation of the independent version of the traditional 40 years 
‘of nomadie life which appears in the prophets (Am. ¥. 25), as woll as of the 
a priori probability of a first refuge from Egypt ia the oases of the desert on the 
immediate west ; on the other, an indication that the traditions embodied in the 
narratives of J and E as to this remote period, particularly those of J, are worthy 
of a consideration greater than some schools of eriticism are disposed to give 
them. 

‘The account of a first attempt upon Canaan from the south immediately after 
the exodus, and its repulse at Hormah; of the long period of “nomadic” lite 
(QKum. xrv. 88, J) contering at Kadesh; of the final flank movement upon the 
Amorite east of Jordan through the territory of Edomand Moab, may well receive 
our eredence. If the quiet, formative period of simplicity and liberty in Kadesh 
‘seems to have no history, we know at least that it was the germinating period of 
‘the religious and national institutions of Moses, and it seemingly cut off from the 
stir and commotion which during the eventful thirteenth century agitated Pales- 
tine and Bgypt,* thelr isolation was at least beneficial to themselves. 

But is the primitive legend-lore of Israel in reality so destitute of all record of 
this period? Among the earliest traditions incorporated by J are certain tales of 


‘+ Seo. Sebaidt ia BOL Worlt for Feb. 196 p. 1 oq, Ato the tmportance of the years at 
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‘the oases and sacred wells northward and westward of Kadesh, the substance of 
‘which declares their names and sacredness to have been derived from the quarrels 
of Isaac and his herdsmen with the servants of “‘Abimelech, king of the Philis- 
tines,” and their final adjustment in a covenant of peace. The quarrels at first 
hhad threatened the independence of the tribes (rape of Rebecea) and afterwards 
‘the territory of Isano; but after the successive loss of Gerar, Esek and Situah, 
‘the stock retired to Rehoboth and afterward “went up thence to Beersheba,” 
here “Tsaac” finally entered into covenant with ‘“Abimelech, king of the Philis- 
tines, and Ahuzzath his friend (grand viniet) and Phicol the captain of his host.” 

Bat the reasons aro very strong for believing that the advent of the Philistines 
“trom Oaphtor” into Palestine was not earlier than the concerted attempt of the 
Axyan peoples upon Egypt in 1290 B.C. repulsed by Rameses IIL, In the words 
of Prof, Schmidt : “About 1280 the Aryan swarms fell upon Palestine and rushed 
past Kadesh on to Egypt. Rameses IIT, seems to have met and defeated them 
not far from here.” Among these ‘‘Aryan swarms” appear ‘the Philistines,” 
and atter the defeat they securely establised themselves on the southwest coast 
of Canaan, extending thelr power in the time of Samuel and Saul over nearly the 
‘whole ofs.Jordanie region. 

If the anclont song known as the Blessing of Noah (Gen. 1x. 25-27) refers, as 
‘Wellhausen holds (specifically), to the Philistines under the (comprebensive) 
name “ Japhoth,” it affords evidence of period earlier than that of Saul or the 
Tudges, when tho relations between Israel (Shem) and tho invaders from “ the 
coaat-Iands” wore friendly, and the reduction of the Canaanite to a double servi 
tude was regarded as a task to be undertaken in common. Philistines in Canaan 
dofore the exodus aro an anachronism, but from the year 1280 B.C. onward until 
Israel, coming from the east, had gained a suflctent footing in Cannan to become 
‘serious rival with Philistia for the booty of Egypt's former province, there was 
every reason why Israel should adjust on favorable terms its quarrels with #0 
‘powerful a nelghbor, relinquish, if need be, a few wells and desert oases toward 
the northwest, make a permanent covenant of peace with the Aryan neweomers, 
‘and sing with fall sincerity : 

“ Blohim enlarge Japheth, 
And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And lot Canaan be his servant |” 


As between J, who attributes theso relations with Philistia to the stock 
called Isaac, parent of Esau (=Edom) and Israel, located at Beerlahat-rot in the 
‘Nogeb (Gen. xxrv, 62); and E, who carries back the traditions still further to 
attach them to Abraham, we must of course prefer the older J (ef. Kuenen, Hex. 
213, n. 11), and follow the usual prineiple that the course of progress toward his- 
torical truth is in the direction from E to J,and not vice versa. Let the personnel 
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of the drama be the same—the Philistine king and his officers, and Isaac, the clan 
looked up to by both Edom and Israel as their parent stock ; let the scene be the 
‘same—the border oases between the Philistine Shephelah and the steppes of the 
interior; change only the date, in recognition of the fact that as the story of the 
rape of Sarai by Pharaoh (Gen. x1. 10-20) almost certainly refers to Israel’s loss 
of its independence under the yoke of Egypt, so that of the rape of Rebekah by 
Abimelech, king of the Philistines, may equally wellrefer to a partial subjugation 
by Philistia, after the revolted tribes had rejoined the parent stock in their former 
‘home; change it from a period when the Philistine is unheard of in Palestine toa 
time shortly after their incursion from “Caphtor” in 1280,—and the legends of the 
‘wells of the Negeb, of the rape of Rebekah and of the covenant at Beersheba at 
‘once take rank as sources of prime importance for this unknown period, the 40 
years in the wilderness. A treaty of alliance offensive and defensive against the 
Canaanite, between the monarchy of Philistia and the stock Isaac, inclusive of 
both Edom and Israel, is not an improbable tradition to accept for the time when 
Israel was established at Kadesh under Moses in the last quarter of the 18th 
century B. C. 


>BOOK + NOTMCEHS.< 


STRACK’S GENESIS, EXODUS, AND LEVITICUS.* 








‘The first two parts of Professor Strack’s valuable commentary, containing 
the two most important of the Books of Moses, indicate clearly enough this 
veteran scholar’s general attitude to the Pentateuchal question. ‘The results 
of critical analysis as respects the composition of Genesis and Exodus are 
‘accepted almost in toto as to the distribution of the matter between P. and 
JE, Only in a very few places is there divergence from the generally reocived 
arrangement as stated in Canon Driver's Introduction. ‘The most noteworthy 
occurs in the Deluge story. Professor Strack cannot find an adequate reason 
why vu 12-17 and vin 6-12 should not be assignod to P. ‘The arrange- 
ment is exhibited in the text by the us of two different sets of type. ‘The 
vorses, however, mentioned above as probably belonging to P. are with strange 
inconsistency (unless it be owing to a printer’s error) represented as belonging to 
JE, ‘The complete separation of J. and E. is considered to be ab present impossi- 
bie, and therefore no attempt has been made to distinguish between these two 
‘authorities in the text, ‘The analysis of modern criticism is followed up to a cex- 
tain point, but many of its conclusions are decisively rejected. One example will 
{ilustrate our author's courage in opposing theso * false inferences,” as he calls 
‘them, Unlike most modern critics, he sees no contradiction between the two 
‘accounts of the ereation and supports his contention by a strange, if not unnat- 
‘ural, rendering of Genesis 11. 19. ‘That verso is translated thus: “Therefore 
‘Yahveh Elohim brought every beast of the fleld and all binds of the heaven which 
hhe had made out of the ground to Adam to see what he would ory to them and 
‘whatever the man should ry to any living creature that should be its name,” 
‘This singular method of construing the sentence is declared to be not only 
possible Dut necessary, Unless we are mistaken, the necessity will be far from 
obvious to many readers. It is stated in the preface that polemics have been 
avoided, but this is by no means wholly the case. ‘The paragraph entitled The 
Bible and Natural Science,” (pp. 6 and 7) is strongly controversial. In fact th 

combative element in the Professor's nature has sometimes seriously interfered 
with judioial impartiality. ‘The theological tone is in the main conservative. 
‘Those who deny the supernatural will find this commentary uncongenial. ‘The 
Blobistic account of oreation, for instance, ean only be accounted for, we are 
assured, on the assumption of revelation, It is neither the result of laborious 
speculation nor the product of poetic fancy. Its substance must repose on divine 
revelation, ‘The arrangement differs a lttle from that observed in the 
‘well known commentaries of Orelli in this series. ‘There is no continuous 
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‘exposition succeeding the text and the foot notes, but each section is fol- 
owed by observations on the source or sources and when necessary by longer 
notes on points demanding fuller treatment. Some of these notes are capital 
specimens of wide and exact scholarship brought down to date. Some deal with 
Hebrew philology. Prominent among these are the notes on the use of the arti. 
‘le (p. 94), the Fav Conseeutivum (p. $1), the names of Abrabam and Sarah (p. 
‘5, the use of Elohim with the plural (pp. 67-8), the name El Shaddai (pp. 68-7), 
‘and the Tetragrammaton (pp. 181-184). ‘The last named note supplies the student 
in two and a half pages with a mass of facts on the pronunciation, derivation, 
significance and history of this famous name, the statement and discussion of 
which could easily have been spread over ten times the space. Other notes are 
‘geographical or historical, as for instance, those on Ur of the Chaldees, Pithom 
and Rameses, the history of sacrifice before the legislation at Sinai, and the time, 
place, and manner of the Exodus. Others again are literary, several deal very 
helpfully with moral or doctrinal questions suggested by the text, and some 
are purely exegetical, such as the careful discussion of “the sons of Elohim” 
in Gen, vr. 2, and the learned note on “Shiloh” in Gen. xurx. 10, Special 
attention seems to have been given to recent research in Bible lands and many 
of its best results are duly noted and accepted, but it is rather startling to 
find Ur of the Chaldees located in the neighborhood of Haran, and the cities 
of the Plain in the Southern part of the Dead Sea. As to the time and 
place of the Exodus, Professor Strack agrees with most scholars in putting it 
aatter Rameses IL. and follows M. Naville in fixing the spot at a place a little 
south of Lake Timsah, but bas a very strange theory concerning the manner. 
‘Regarded as a whole, this commentary is extremely valuable on account of 
{ts rare combination of great learning, eritical methods, moderate views and 
reverent faith. W. Tartor Sanu. 








RIEMWS HANDWOERTERBUCH DES BIBLISCHEN ALTERTUMS.* 


Although the Germans move very slowly in some directions, they are undoubt- 
edly far ahead of the rest of the world in their appetite for elaborate scientific 
Uterature and for revisions of existing works down to date, Whilst the great 
Bible Dictionary of the English-speaking race bas undergone only one revision, 
‘and that extending over but a part of the work, in thirty years, the German pub- 
lishers of Richm’s Dictionary began to issue a second and improved edition within 
eight years of the appearance of the first, Confining ourselves to the frst volume 
of this new issue, it is possible, without doing an injustice either to the 
publishers or to the editor, to institute a comparison between the two forms of 
this deservedly popular work. ‘The name of the scholar to whom the superin- 
tendence of the revision had been entrusted is in itself a guarantee of careful 
‘workmanship. An undertaking presided over by Professor Baethgen might rea- 
sonably be expected to be carried out in a scholarly manner, and the expectation 
‘has been fulfilled within the somewhat narrow limits to which the editor's 
activity has been confined. He was required by the publishers to avold enlarge- 
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‘ment of the size of the book as far as possible, and to that end to compensate for 
additions by corresponding omissions. ‘This rather hard condition has been 
carefully observed, this frst volume of the new edition having only fourteen pages 
‘more than its predecessor. Very few new articles have been added. ‘Those by 
Aeceased contributors (seven out of the original twenty) have been revised by the 
editor, with the exception of the botanfeal articles which were submitted to a 
Dotanist who desires his name not to be mentioned. ‘The articles of the Inte Dr. 
F, Delitzach, however, have to a large extent béen lettas they were because ther 
‘strongly marked individuality in most instances prevented modification by 
another hand. ‘The articles by living writers have been usually revised by the 
authors. Notable exceptions are Schrader’s articles “Aram” and * Arabia,” 
which have been revised by Professor Kessler of Greifswald. ‘The important 
articles entitled Assyria” by Schrader, “ Egypt ” by Bbers, and Jerusalem ” by 
‘Miihlau, have each been enlarged by several pages. ‘The second of these—one of 
tho most useful and interesting articles in the original work—has been carefully 
retouched. ‘The first which, with the other articles of Schrader, added so greatly 
to the seientifio value of this Dictionary as originally issued, exhibits some inter- 
esting addenda and modifications of opfnion, Schrader is now inclined to agree 
with Oppert and Jensen in regarding the ideogram for deity as a representation 
of tho sky and not as an eight-rayed star; and the postscript at the end of the 
‘work indleates that his views about the deograms for the planets and about the 
Babylonian order of the planets have been shaken by the researches of Jensen 
‘and Epping. ‘The article on Bubastos has boen rewritten by Ebors in conse- 
quence of the discoveries of M. E. Naville, Another article which has been con- 
siderably modified is that of Schtirer on the term Asiarch. Whilst in the frat 
edition he regarded the Astarch as a member of a college or committee, he now 
pronounces this view untenable, believing that the honour was enjoyed by au 
individual, not by a body. ‘The use of the plural in the New Testament and else- 
where is explained by supposing that all who had occupied the position retained 
the title. ‘The department of illustrations, which constitutes so important a 
feature of this Bible Dictionary, has also been revised. ‘The new volume contains 
about 70 fresh engravings and’ a map of Palestine. In some instances an old 
‘engraving has been replaced by a better one on the same subject, and in others & 
different iMlustration, which was considered more appropriate, has been substi 
tuted. A few pfotares have been removed in the interest of scholarship. ‘The 
article on Adrammelech is no longer accompanied by a representation of a human- 
headed winged bull; and two figures of Astarte, not of ancient origin, which had 
been indisoreetly inserted in the first edition, have silently disappeared. Readers 
‘who may be disappointed by the conservative character of this edition may take 
comfort from the editor's assurance that the next, should another be required, 
‘will be more extensively revised. W. Taytor Sarr. 


DAVIDSON'S INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Hebraists have reason to welcome anything from the pen of so profound a 
scholar and so inspiring a teacher as Prof. A. B. Davidson, who has been most 
chary of giving to the press the fruit of his studies. Perhaps this may be because 
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he prefers to live in his students rather than in books, which aside from a few 
‘epoch-making works, soon have their day. 

“His Introductory Hebrew Grammar has demonstrated its excellence, as the 
‘work of practical and successful professor, in having passed into the eleventh 
‘edition in twenty-one years. 

His Syntax,* as he tells us, is mainly a rescript of his lectures to students. It 
oes not contain anything essentially new, which may not be found in the Eng- 
sh translations of Ewald and Miler, and in Driver—not to speak of Harper's 
“Elements of Hebrew Syntax ”—but it is certainly the most complete and useful 
of the Hebrew Grammars which have been published in Great Britain. It is sol- 
‘entific in treatment, excels in clearness of statement, abounds in illustration ; and 
{8 suflclently comprehensive for the needs of all ordinary students. It is to be 
regretted that so many abbreviations are used. Besides, the sections are not indi- 
‘cated on the upper margins, so that some turning of the leaves is required to find 
‘a section desired. 

‘There is yet room for a great Hebrew grammarian. Ewald still stands alon 
‘unapproached in his discussion of Hebrew Grammar. None has presumed to 
iague anew edition of Ewald. Gesenius, famed for his lucidity while he lived, 
‘still survives in name at least, although in the words of Davidson, ‘now 80 cov- 
cred with patches of various hue and manufacture that the original texture per- 
hhaps scarcely anywhere appears.""—Pretace to first edition of Davidson’s Intro- 
ductory Grammar. 

‘Who shall say that the next great Hebraist, who shall give us a grammar, 
worthy to be compared with Ewald’s in its grasp and insight, may not be an 
American, who has received his inspiration to study the Semitic languages 
‘through "The American Institute of Sacred Literature ?”* 

Samvat Ives Conriss. 








* Introdustory Hebrow Grammar, Hebrew Syntax, by Rey. A.B. Davidson, LLD.D.D,, Pro: 
fomor of Hebrew and Old Testament Rrogouis, Now Cologe, ainburgh. and T. Clark, 104, 
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